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WE CANT 


WAIT 6 
MONTHS! 


WE'VE REACHED the 
one-quarter. mark in our 
spring campaign for $100,- 
000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
going. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it’s been going it will 
be. completed in six months in- 


stead of the 22 months we call- 
ed for and need. 


Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They have been set- 
ting the pace and we're counting 
on them to continue to do so. 
Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 
only a small fraction of their 
goals. 


We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 


tions, to step up the pace of 
the campaign this week. 


(See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 


. drive). 


Demands tor Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had led to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine; and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering. The vic- 
‘tims of the chaos were the chil- 
dren whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 
helped finance the research that 
made possible Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 

Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many sources including 
AFL president George Meany 
and CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, Mayor Wagner of 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People and-the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three bills for Federal con- 


trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A bill introduced 
by Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of. New York with ten 
Senators as co-sponsors, would 


set up a Federal program for 


the distribution of the vaccine 


until a sufficient supply is avail- 


able to supply the demand tor 


it. The bill calls for the govern- 
ment to set a “reasonable price” 


on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 

* 

TWO BILLS before the House 
were contributed by. Rep. Ab- 
raham J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another jointly by Represen- 
tatives John Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 


1956; would have a ceiling price, 


and would subject violators to 
imprisonment as well as fines. 


The movement for controls 
won the support of several gov- 
ernors, meeting in Washington 
for the national governor's con- 
ference who-heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 
vaccine shortage. Mrs. Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed by 
Rep. Celler of New York for the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


V-F Day, 10 _ Later 


—See Story Page 3, E Editorial Page 4 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent than most others, and, 
she had no 


vp 9 
aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 

Mother's Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
also happens. to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and the 
florist's shop. 

She set the roses in a vase 
and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table so 
tha: those who sent the roses 
will feel she had pleas- 


“it t Sear 


Assignment U.S.A. 


— 


A Day that is more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her cache of such mementoes to 
be read again someday when the 
reading of themewill restore the 
treasured past. 


Yes, Mother's Day has its 
place in this commercial age. 


She is a mother whose hori- 
zons are not 
bounded by 
the four kit- 
chen walls and 
she has much 
to say at this 
moment, 
pungent com- 
ments that be- # 
lie the senti- 
mental notion 
of the little ‘ 
sorrowful, grey-haired woman 
who sits in a rocking-chair, like 
Whistler’s Mother, staring into 
space. This mother sees what 


she looks at. 
* 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 
if a nation truly had its mothers 
at heart, and worked at what 


the roses and the telegrams, sig- - 
r may, she:could su 


ehergd 25 


st,some NnO- 


- tions for .-a. adequate 


_ Rew: 


commemoration. 
None, she says, knows what 
war means like those who are 


being honored this day and she 
would forego the posies and the 
wires forévermore if she were 
told that V-E Day would be the 
last of such days. The world’s 
mothers would truly celebrate 
and there would be dancing in 
the streets, and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means. 

She comments on the show 
she visited at the Museum of 
Modern Art called the Family 
of Man, and what she remem- 
bers most is thé great panel 
which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked by man. 
And near it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent photo of a baby 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the mother’s face. 
And the last panel, after all the 

hotos of birth, courtship, wed- 

, toil and life, there. is the 


hr 
eh soe 


ing of, the. 
The, pictures. 


summed up, she said, what lays 
in her mother’s heart this day. 
* 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its head- 
lines about a black market in 
Dr. Salk’s ° life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 
heard the news; for every sum- 
mer, unspoken, was her fear for 
her children. 

* She thought of a mother she 
knew whose lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
was dead within the week. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 
news of vaccine broke, and she 
can reconstruct what _ that 
mother thinks today, what. mil- 
lions of mothers think today. 


Whty, in the name of all that’s 
hely, and what, she mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be frittered away in the pro- 
fane haggling.-over profits? 


When. will man, the discoverer, 
solve the problem of man, the 
needful? | pes must the lives, of 
children be ts ized eternally. 
PY: the, Jethal, ividead ME ik: Sis |. 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the wor!d 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and he knows what she 
wishes all mothers knew. She 
wonders, for. example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and the other 
mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, and she re- | 

calls the old woman who. was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, © 
asking “young man, does your 
mother know what you are do-, 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 
edgeable woman and she knows 
there is an answer to her ques- 
tion in the word “socialism.” It 
is not a fashionable word these 
days: pinned to,it are the shib- 
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} Constitution Falls 
Short of Hopes of Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NEW united org 
AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in. the 71st Regiment Armory in New York 


City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL-CIO unity 


committee and has already been’ 
approved by the AFL’s Executive federation, want the AFL’s name, workers in the miners, operating 


Only the name of the to continue. 
The plan is for the AFL and, 


new CIO to hold conventions simul-| 
a: taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- 
er and CIO in Manhattan Center, 


Council. 


organization is still in dispute, the} 


stressing the 
principle, want 
The AFL's leaders, 


CIO leaders, 
organization” 
new name. 


WASHINGTON. 


anlization of labor combining the 15,000,000 members of the 


‘railroad brotherhoods, independ- 
‘ent unions, still will be out Of the 
new labor body. Some of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have indi- 


cated a desire to come in. The 


whe will have the two top officers Dee. 1 and 2, then the joint con-|Progressive-led unions are seeking 


and. 17 of the 27 members of the vention on Dec. 2. 
united | 


~ Executive Council of the 


SOME 2 ,000,000. 


Demands for Vaccine 


Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vaceine snafu. 

It was Mrs. Hobby’s depart- 
ment which determined that tlie 
vaccine would be manutactured 
-exelusively by six private labora- 
‘tories, and issued the licenses 
only to them. Only after nu- 
“merous requests from public 
agencies were steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomye- 
litis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and determine 
where they would go first. 

rae | 


MRS. HOBBY, however, and 
the head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service; a key man in the 
vaccine problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocation.” 
Though details were not given, 
the method would probably be 
similar to the voluntary program 
supported by Gov. Harriman of 
New Y¥ork,.. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed to voluntarily record with the 
Health ‘Department weekly what 
shipments were sent out and 

where. 


The manufacturing companies 


readily commented that they 
felt controls were “unnecessary. 


A representative éf Parke-Davis, 


which is producing 30 percent 
of ‘the vaccine manufactured in 
the nation, declared that the 
eompanies wouldn't have vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet, after fulfilling contracts to 
supply the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second 
grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk’ vac- 
cine, had predicted .. . “we are 

in the latter stages of a gold 
rush,” and announced that they 
expected huge profits from this 
years sales of polio vaccine. 

There is plenty of evidence 
that the scarce vaccine is going 
into. channels where | children 
will not. be the first to benefit 
from it. 

. A national scandal broke 
around the results of tracing 
vaccine from the Cutter -labora- 
tories in Berkeley, California. 


-code of 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of polio, were discovered among 
children recently receiving. shots 
from this source. In tracing where 


to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 


organized; The provisions of the constitu- 


tion generally reflect closely and 
spell out the terms in the original 
AFL-CIO merger documents. But 
it is evident that the arthitects 
of the merger have since the agree- 
ment become more fearful of a pro- 
gressive militancy in the united 
organization. The constitution puts 
‘far stronger emphasis on exclusion 
‘of Communists from office in the 
‘new organization or any of its af- 
filiates and includes a lengthy sec- 
tion barring any unions expelled 


the rest of the vaccine went, it | 


was discovered that in New. 
York City nine physicians had 
given the shots to adults, 
regarding a previously adopted 
“voluntary” 
to. children in certain 
yroups. | 
, * 

IN MILWAUKEE, Boston; 


Detroit, reports showed -that a | 


few adults had been inoculated. 


dis- | 


distribution | 
age | 


And a statement by New York | 


Investigations 


Commissioner | 


Tenny showed that about 2,500. | 
private physicians in New York | 
City had been sold about 13,500 | 


ccs of the vaecine’ by — Parke- 
Davis company. Some druggists | 


complained that the vaccine was 


being offered as a “come-on” 
for further drug orders, and that 


drug salesmen would give them i 


two or three dose quantities at 
a time. 

A pharmacist, who felt that 
there. should be some control, 
said that when ‘such -'small | 
amounts were obtained, doctors 
hesitated to give it to one or 
two children, fearing the wrath 


of other patients. As a result, 


many were using it for their 


own families. 


Besides the critical shortage 
of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging Federal controls, was 
the factor of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. Fhe U. S. 
Public Health Service has con- 
trol over testing biologics put on 
the market. In the case of the 
Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
tities were being marketed at 
once the Service admitted that 
tests had not been as closely 
carried out as usual, and that 
reliance was placed on the com- 
panies as reputable firms. 

Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which pointed out that 
many thousands of children of 
migrant workers, ‘would miss 
the opportunity for inoculation 
unless there was federal respon- 
sibility. : 


Ma learned, will reveal that Ford has’ 
a ay Peace Te ks : proposed 34 backward steps in. 
contract proposals, while as yet 
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i |for the guaranteed annual wage, | 


ests 


of <Sodlhs* that turned out at New York 
the traditional May Day 

29, was addressed by a large 

aul Robeson, and soy ns Blake Ch 


or that emay have seceded from. 
‘either, from admission into the’ 
‘ranks of any. upion that will be-| 
‘come a part of the united organ- 
ization. _ 

This is clearly aimed at the 
merger talks im progress or in 
‘prospect: affecting CIO or AFL 
‘unions and the unaffiliated progres- 
sive-led unions as well as the move 
of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters to admit the expelled 
Internatienal Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. It may even be directed 
_at the United Mine Workers which 
‘had seceded both from the AFL 
and CIO. ‘ 


- WHILE THE. § constitution is 


‘which it 
or suspended by the CIO or AFL,| | 


thirds majority. 


e Millien deliars fer 11 i 
° Break in New England Walkout 


LOAN of $1,250,000 by a 
group of CIO unions heartened 
Southern Bell Telephone strike 
as it rounded eighth week. CIO 
president Reuther said loan was 
to be used for “necessary relief 
and assistance to the strikers and 
their families.” L&N Railroad 
strike in South also continued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- - 
tinuel with provocations and 
chafges of “sabotage” against 
strikers. 
= 

BREAK in New England 
CIO Textile strike against wage 
cuts came with setlement by 
Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years. 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
‘still out... . New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that ‘strikers“applying for 
relief would have to declare 
themselves paupers and _ thus 
lose their voting rights under 
Maine law. 

ee 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
wage is number one demand of 
IUE-CIO in negotiations with 


quite definite and rigid on dealing; 
with the “red menace” it is evasive. 
or indefinite on the question of 
guaranteeing full membership re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin as originally de- 
manded by the CIO. As in ‘the 
merger agreement only “full bene- 


fits of trade union organization” is} 


promised. 
The Executive Council is given 


authority to investigate any unions 
“has reason to believe” 
may be 
‘and recommend up ‘to suspension, 
despite a provision in the pream- 
ble that is supposed to safeguard 
the autonomy of affiliates. 

Both industrial and craft union- 
ism are declared “appropriate, 
equal and necessary” but ultimate 


decision on dispute affecting the; 
announcement at same time that 


application of either is in the hands 
of the Executive Council in which 
Meany's: group will have a two- 


NOR DOES the - constitution 
provide for means of ‘enforcing the 
stated principle against raiding and 
the preservation of the “integrity” 


of any affiliate that may not “se 


RCA, covering 14,000 workers. 
Union is also seeking 5 percent 
general wage hike and other 
improvements. 


TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion opposing. change in CIO ™° 


American Newspaper Guild con- 


stitution which would bar mem- 
bership to Communists. 
* 

FULL SUPPORT is being 
given a member by. UAW-CIO 
Local 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged security risk by De- 
fense Department. Member, 
Merton House, is on-top bar- | 
gaining committee at Bell Air- 


eraft. 
* 


REJECTION of legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urged by 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, / 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing before House 
Interstate Commerce’ Commit- 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 
tion would cost consumers mil- 
lions each year. 

* 


NEW NLRB -general counsel 


| Kammbholz struck a blew at CIO 


Packinghouse strikers in Boston. 
He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their 
votes counted in election held 
last March, . : 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage 
for North Carolina workers was 
killed in state legislative com- 
mittee. 

* 

CIO OFFICIAL was appomt- 
ed by Gov. Folsom as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions, Official is Eugene M. 


“Communist-infiltrated” | Wells, secretary-terasurer of Ala- 


CIO Council for past ten 


years. 
* 


NOTICE WAS served on steel 
companies by CIO Steel: union 
that it will seek general wage 
increase under reopener in con- 
tract this summer. Union made 


it was revealed that U.S. Steel 
profits for first quarter of 1955 
were 60 percent greater than . 
profits in first » of 1954. 


CIO exTeLE union got five- 
cent hourly raise and other. im- 
provements from American Vis- 
cose Co.,. affecting 11,000 work- 
ers in three states. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford 


- DETROIT. 


| HALF A MILLION UAW-CIO members in Caneel Motors and Ford plants 
throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 


‘negotiators by taking a strike vote. 


will be put before shop leaders of 
GM and Ford plants when they 
assemble here in Detroit next Mon- 
day, May 9th. 7 


national ea 


hators w 
or trying to bargain, with GM and 


Ford _ officials foe the last several 
weeks on a new contract and eco- 
= “,/nomic demands. The report, it is 


offering nothing on the economic 
demands, ~The .UAW_ economic 
package is estimated to he 45. cents 


raises and peitsions. 

In GM the same situation’ exists 
with the profit. swollen, ($3 billion 
in the last five years, plus 


ing the union it wants a more sub- 
missive membership and a cutting 
dewn on strike threats. 


A. report will be made to both 
atherings by union nego- 
o have been bargaining,: 


3306,- . 
000,000 in. the first quarter of 
1955) . corporation arrogantly tell-” 


Walter Reuther, UAW president | 
whois tow in Ford negotiations, here, now Ford. Vice president in 


will speak at both: national charge 
ania? Vi nos 
mer FBI-agent put it in a | aA 


wa 


The au thorization for taking the huge strike vote 


_livision. 


joards into the. _ tool: 
--o00ms. 


of mt _telations, is re- 
ie Xs b Pa pal “er 
aa vid | 


AW. 


On May 19, shop leaders. trom 
shrysler lants throughout the na- 
jon are being called together to 
sass on their demands and. open 
alks with Chrysler, —* after 


july 4. 


NEGOTIATIONS have started 
Jetween the tool and. die employ- 
xs and the UAW skilled trades 
Any strike hére- would 
Je up the 1956 mddels which are 


‘ow ready to come off the drafting | 
and die | 


The strike vote among the as- 
embly workers which will take 
lace probably in the next few 
veeks will be the largest the UAW 
vas _ever taken, covering half a 
nillion workers. This will be a tre- 


-nendous mobilization effort . back 


the negotiators and will un- 
loubtedly be sparked by mass 
meetings and rallies, leaflets, TV- 
radio broadcasts. i 
UAW leaders were ‘geither con- 
firming or that they are 
having sl ding and _ that 
their efforts: wilk ‘be :strengthened 
by ¢hisvmandate from the. mem- 
MbbelOs ad: ; WAGON 
pcan rater y baois: Spal ny 
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| | y 2 - - a a Nelson’s book gives an inside 
iy BG ssc 7 Fy 


FSX, Story of his political frameup, and 
F  # % presents a timely warning of the 


By JAMES DOLSEN ‘cepted AFL support for their sal-,workers, who, 
- PHILADELPHIA. — Strong em- @°Y hikes but then later hypocriti-|speaking, have hardly been scratch-; 
hasis on increased participation C2lly voted against the labor-back- ed a 

by the labor movement in poli-|¢¢ Democratic bill to cut the fed-| “Our new size and strength must -—. fF : 

tics, both on the national and state €ta! income tax of the “little fel-;not make us callous of our respon-| “ee” face as long as the so-called “se- 
scale, featured the 53rd annual con- lows by $20, assigning ,as their sibilities to our local communities,|/ William L. Patterson, national dition” laws remain on the statute 

vention ‘of the Pennsylvania Fed-,teas0n the need of “economy by our state and our country. ... We! executive -secretary of Civil_ books. 
‘must strengthen our bonds with} Rights Congress, to speak at One chapter of the book re 


eration of Labor held jin Scranton, the federal government. : 
April 19-21. | Amon those castigated were he community and work closer with! Philadelphia Forum of Social |veals for the first-time how one 
Science, Friday, May 20, at New of the members on the jury that 


Federatidn president Joseph A:|S¢%" WO: he declared, are “still small businessmen and _ working 
McDonough told the 1,500 dele- ving » the 15th century’; Sen. farmers, who are fundamentally in-| Century Club. Iconvicted Nelson was beaten up 
gates representing over 700,000 Edward Martin, “who has never terested in the same things we while the trial was going on, as 
part of a plan to secure a con- 


’. voted right, even by mistake”; and are. ... : 
eo phen ae 1 nhoaen ding” Sen. James Duff. McDevitt de-| “The union merger will enable Teachers Union viction. | 
Tribute to Nelson’s books will 


: ty clared his surprise that Congress-'organized labor to have a creat-| Conference Theme 

new democratic state administra- | | j : ‘ey Se | , 

tion whereby the AFL would be me ber cot th oe neti ost 7 on so He bagi ‘Whose Schools?’ . |be given at “fight-back” rally to 
consulted on all legislation “direct- ). 4 joined eae TG is Bi Ha, ae PO Gp EE a to mat ea ih The Teachers Union of Phila--be held by the Philadelphia For- 
ly or indirectly affecting our peo- ihe salary raise and Niedyie the renewed vigor the struggle to im-|delphia presents its 10th annual Um of Social’ Science on May 20, 
ple. At this moment,” he declared, '. ers the $20 tax cut. ‘prove the social and economic well- marae at inna mk saektiaa St mane is ap 


AFL representatives are meeting) — te ‘being of all the people.” | 
with the Secretary of Labor. and In-| THE SECOND main issue taken. te ‘ers scheduled for the affair are| Speakers at the Forum will be 
THE CIO leader hit hard at the Dorothy Parker, author; Reverend Dr. Howard Selsam, director- of 


dustry .. . to liberalize the State oe 

up was the coming merger of the pt, a, | 

Workmen's Compensation Act. | Ary, and CIO. This was character-'menace to labor inherent in the William Howard Melish, Minister, the Jefferson School of Social Sci- 
Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal ence, and William L. Patterson, 


The recognition accorded labor ized as “a very good development”; witchhunts, although his snide : 
by Gov. Leader is, McDonough by James P. Mitchell, Secretary of aside following this blast counter-| Church, Brookly n, N.¥.; Dr. Bar- Executive Secretary of the Civil 
_. qualified, “not yet complete, by|Labor, in an address over the acted some of its effectiveness. “We | ~?”* Dunham, Philosopher. ‘Rights Congress. igo 

-any means... and the need has Scranton Times Radio Station,.must be increasingly alert,” he ; 7 

developed for a reappraisal of la- WQAN, following a speech by him' warned, “to the inherent dangers [ ABOR NOMINE 

bors role in connection with our to the convention. _ lof the witchhunters—the McCar- 

state government. | Mitchell reflected the hope of thys, the Jenners, the Velde. | | 

“Not to be critical or caustic,” many big business leaders that this whose tactics place civil liberties’ (Continued from Page 16) ithe slating of two Negroes to City 
he continued, “our people can do merger “will bring about a greatjand rights in real jeopardy. We'Henry Norwich, business agent Council: Raymond Pace Alexander 

..a ‘much better job than some of degree of responsibility on the part ‘must be increasingly coneerned|for the Amalgamated Clothing for renomination in the 5th Dis- 

those recognized (appointed) for of labor leaders and lead to the with-his “guilt of association.” [Workers Union, who is incum- tet, and Marshall Sheppard 

important positions in the new improvement of industrial relations) Then came the snide remark: “If, bent councilman. for nomination as Councilman-at- 

Democratic government of Pennsyl- and elimination of jurisdictional dis- | - The. position of Labor is ex: large. 


nocratic , : they (evidently to the Jegislators—| * 
vania.” This, he emphasized, was putes.” Ed.) want to do. something really, pressed in the press statement is- 
- particularly true of positions on the, 


ly t More important aspects to the good to combat communism, they; sued March 24 by Joseph T. Kelly,'. CERTAINLY the problems fac- _ 
Workmen's Compensation and State workers from the merger were de- should allocate more funds to the president of the Philadelphia In-|)8 the organized workers in Phila- 
Labor Relations Boards. veloped in the speech of Harry |F BI instead of leaving it to a bunch dustrial Union Council. delphia ae particularly unemploy- 
, * ' |Boyer, president of the Pennsyl- of politicians. (Thus) they would’ * | eeacer with some 138,000 officially 

IN AN address later by James 'vania CIO Council. This was the! get a better job done and get it!) “THE CIO,” he declared, “is isted as jobless and the number 
L. McDevitt, former PFL presi- first time a -CIO leader addressed|done faster!” 2 alarmed by the dictatorial tactics |Still growing in the manufacturing 
dent and now national director of an AFL convention in this state. | So far as the reports on the con- of projessional politicians making industries—stresses the need of la- 

Labor's League for Political Edu-| , * vention go, this was the only real, all the decisions for all the people, °! oe eereugs 

cation, this concentration on po-| BOYER declared that accom- redbaiting done by either speak-| concerning candidates. .. . The attitude of labor in refusing 
litical activities was re-emphasized plishment of labor unity in the state ers or delegates. “We have been discouraged by|f© grant the Democratic Party a 
by a scorching attack on nine will be.“a challenge to organize, Note: A further ‘article on the|the complete indifference at times: Plank check in its selection 0 
Pennsylvania Republican Congress- the unorganized, especially the tre- convention will follow in next!to our requests concerning candi-|"O™ MCS 3 certainly to be en- 
men. These, McDevitt said, had ac- mendous number of white-collar’ week’s issue. : idates, and the attitude on the part | couraged. This can best be done 
3 — —-- —- ‘by implementing the endorsement 
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Negro Nominees 
(Continued from Page 16) 
force. Negroes also sat as mem- 
bers. of the Common Council in 
1893. However, thereafter the 
political bosses in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties 
kept City Council a lily-white 
legislative body until 1935 when 


James H. Irvin was elected on 
the GOP ticket. 


* 


FOR 42 YEARS Negroes had 
no voice or vote in City Coun- 
cil and for 20 years only the 
one vote. Although they have 
grown from less than 30,000 to 
an estimated 400,000. Hence an 
important factor to be consid- 
ered in the primary: elections is 
the securing of maximum unity . 
within. the coalition and a maxi- 
mum vote for these candidates 
on May 17 in order to guarantee 
that backdoor deals are shut out. 


Most everyone knows that 
elections are like a_ baseball 
game, that is, the game is not 
won until the last man is out 
in the ninth mning. A very vivid 
example of this fact is shown by 
what happened to Rev. D. W. 
Hoggard, a candidate for State 
Legislature last year. He had 


Nabe Hiei! / 24) guienaions tor the 


the blessings of the political ma- 
chine in his district but when 
the vetes were counted, he lost. 


It would be a black eye for | 


the coalition if Marshall Shep- 
pard, Raymond Pace Alexander, 
Earl Lane, Harry Norwitch and 
other liberals in the councilman- 
ic and magistrates’ race did not 
get maximum support. 


, * 

ON THE Republican side of 
the political fence, things are 
not too clear because the GOP 
is torn by factional strife. But in 
the interest of Negro represen- 
tation it would be a good thing 
if Republican voters put their 
strength behind this cause and 
guarantee. the nomination of 
Negro candidates in the: districts 
and at-large. This would en- 
hance the Negro people's fight 
for political recognition and full 
citizenship in the elections. 

* 

AS WE see the primary elec- 
tions they are not something to 
be left up to the party machin- 
ery to look after. The primaries 
will decide. who the candidates 
are to be, who will run our city 
for the next four years. They will 
in the end determine what course 


‘of action our city will take in 


relation to both local and na- 
tional issues. 2 


We think the voters should see 
the coming primary elections as 
a weapon in their hands, for use 
in deciding on candidates and 
sounding them out on some per- 
tinent issues—such as juvenile 
delinquency, child care, unem- 
ployment, segregated schools, the 
city wage tax, slum clearance, 
police violatiens of human and 


civil rights of the Negro peo- 


ple, etc. 
Let us build an unbreakable 


it Pi 
Negro 


eat 
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ACLU 
(Continued from Page 16) 
where seen and heard evidence of 


popular resentment against th poli- 


cies of the State Department. “Our 


cept their selections because we 
have no place else to go.” 
BECAUSE OF these facts, Kel- 
ley pointed out that “the CIO is 
taking no position in the priniary, 
with the exception of supporting 


|'CIO-PAC’s candidate—Harry Nor- 


‘of party leaders’ tht we must ac-|”) ; 
| ae ‘of Norwiteh. 


* 

THE ENTIRE LABOR and 
‘progressive movement of the city 
should be mobilized for activities 
‘in his district ‘in order to assure | 
his renomination with a high vote. 


Such activities will also block-any © 


‘selfrighteousnéss and insistence on wich—as Councilman for the third!) .hind-the-scenes last-minute foul 


imposing the ‘American way of life’ 
‘on other peoples, together with: our 
preoccupation with armaments, has 
made us so disliked,” he warned. 

| ae 

THE PANEL reports stressing 
agreement upon action included 
support of. the Philadelphia Bar 
‘Association's bill prohibiting wire- 
‘tapping (Senate Bill 196), spon- 


‘sored by State Senator Harry E.: 
Seyler: Seyler, who was a parielist. 


‘dt the conference, said the wire- 


\tapping bills was scheduled to be: 
‘reported to the Senate Committee. 


on the Judiciary last Tuesday. 

' Another bill emphasized was 
that for a State FEPC. A bill—term- 
ed “particularly objectionable 
‘from the civil rights standpoint” —is 
Senate Bill 22 requiring automatic 
dismissal of any state employe 


councilmanic district. 

| “However,” Kelley emphasized, 
“in the fall elections candidates 
| would be endorsed if their view- 
points coincided. with the CIO 
Council's legislative program. tor 
this city—which includes definite 
‘stands on taxes, construction, edu- 
cation, housing and many other 
activities that affect the majority 
of the people—and not .a select 
few.” | 

| In presenting this statement to 
‘the CIO Council for its approval, 
‘Kelley indicated that it repre- 
sented .also the standpoint of La- 


‘bor’s League for Political Educa-} 


tion (AFL). 


certain that Norwich will win re- 
‘nomination. Charles Heavev, one 


of the ward leaders in. the Third 


District, entered the primary 


- LABOR IS NOT even absolutely | 


play attempts by the machine 
boys. | : 
| Since Labor played a leading 
role in getting the two Negro can- 
| didates—Alexander and Sheppard— 
slated, it would be fitting ‘that 
Labor and the progressive forces 
also center their attention in the 
primary upon actively supporting 
them. This would help both Negro 
candidates to receive a high vote 
‘and contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of the ties between Labor and 
‘the Negro people, thus solidifying 
the people’s coalition in Philadel- 
phia. | 


JOHN WEXLEY AND — 


ROSENBERG CASE 
John Wexley, noted author and 
‘playwright, speaks this Friday, 


claiming his constitutional privi-' against Norwich. Heavey later an-_ May 6, at a dinner at China's Res- 


lege (Fifth Amendment) against be-| nounced his withdrawal and _ his. 
will mark the publication of his 


‘ing a witness against himself I’ support for Norwich. 


any matter affecting his em 
‘ment. 


A THIRD bill, described as 
‘dangerous to civil liberties, is 
‘House Bill 417. H-417 makes it a 
{felony “to: become or remain” a 


‘member of a “subversive” organi-| 


ploy- 


Since his announcement, how- 


: 
‘ballots. This situation lends itseli 
to last-minute shenanigans amd a 


double cross. - | 
Labor did play an active role. 


zation or to contribute to the sup-; together with other independents, 


port of such an organization. Per- 


sons convicted ‘could never vote 


‘nor held public office. 

The measure provides for an 
“Inquisitor General” in the person 
‘of a. Special Attorney General 
‘whose business will be to investi- 


‘gate and prosecute subversive ac- 


tivities and maintain records. 
“Perpetual denial of the right 
ote because of repugnant 


in exerting its influence to secure 


a 


| the. ballot box. The bill betrays a 
lack of faith that citizens can 
trusted to govern themselves.” 

Protests against Senate Bill 22, 
sponsored by Sen. Pechan, author 
of the notorious. Loyalty Act, 


Jr., chairman of the Senate Com- 
‘mittee on Judiciary General. Pro- 


be. addressed, to..the; chairman of 


new book 


ever, came after the official date. 
7 ‘for withdrawals, ‘Heavey’s name. 
will still appear on the primary ” 


be. 


tests against House Bill 417 should | 


taurant, 1008 Race St. The affair 


ing the frameup 
of. Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 


en a ee 
: 
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should go to Donal P. McPherson, 


the: House :Gommitiee:.on judici-\ 9 


'ary—Philip Lopresti; §Y)e. heidi Ur: Dt 
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Pgh. Daily Reveals New Anti-Labor Move — 


PITTSBURGH.—A second ef- 
fort by Congressman Howard 
Smith, Va., to slip Bill H. R. 82i1 
through Congress was brought 
to light in a copyrighted article 


* by Ingrid Jewell, Pittsburgh Post 


Gazette Washington Bureau in 
its April 28 issue. This is a bill 
which the executive council of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor on Sept. 80, 1954, character- 
ized as one that “would have 
made all state laws affecting la- 
bor. which are more stringent 
than federal laws to take prece- 
dence over federal legislation.” 
The AFL statement added: 


“The bill was introduced osten- 
sibly to validate the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Sedition Law, which has 
been invalidated by the Pennsy]- 
vania Supreme Court in the case 


of Commonwealth vs. Nelson on 
the grounds that federal_legisla- 
tion preemptd the field. Close 
examination showed the bill 
would also validate various state 
anti-picketing laws which have 
been thrown out in the Garner 
case. Conversely there is also 
reason to believe it might im- 
peril the union shop amendment 
to the Railway Labor Act.” 


“AN IDENTICAL bill S. 3745 
(Jenner, Indiana) was introduced 
in the Senate during the-closing 
weeks of the session. . . . Shoul 
such legislation become law 
there is a real danger that bad 
state labor legislation of various 
descriptions would supersede fav- 


“4 
tion by former Attorney-General 


Frank Truscott appealing from 


the decision of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court reversing the 20- 
year sentence on Nelson and in- 
validating the State Sedition 
Law. 


* 
THE NEW Smith bill would 


sedition. Among those 


stitution is considered heresy and 

already 
indicted or threatened by indict- 
ment under State Sedition laws 
are professors Paul Sweezy, New 
Hampshire; Dirk Struik, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Willard Uphaus, 
Connecticut, and Mr. and Mrs. 


orable federal. legislation.” 

The Nelson case is to be heard 
by the United States Supreme 
Court in the fall and is the ele- 
ment which ostensibly motivated 


Congressman Smith to introduce 
his bill, The case reached the 
high court as a result of a peti- 


not only affect labor but would 
also help negate the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision ordering 
integration of Negroes into the 
school system of the nation. This 
maneuver also threatens the civil 
liberties of all citizens in those 
states where defense of the Con- 


Carl Braden, Kentucky. 

It appears as if the new bill 
by Smith is designed not only to 
give the Dixiecrats a free hand 
on a state level but is also an 
attempt to create pressure by 
this means to influence the de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in their favor. © : 
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Philadelphia Mothers Petition Council 
For Free Distribution Anti-Polio Vaccine 


PHILADELPHIA.— Resolutions'in this fall’s election, organized a signed by their constituents urging 
have been introduced in the city|delegation of mothers from the the free distribution and called at- 
council to make the distribution of | Strawberry Mansion section to visit, tention to the fact that New York 


the city council and press their de- City had already acted. 

mand upon its members. An editorial in the Philadelphia 
Accompanied by their children,| Inquirer of April 22 pointed out 

a number of the women button-! that the “mark-up” in cost of shots 

holed the councillors, with such, over the manufacturing cost will 


anti-polio vaccine free of charge 
to all those under the age of 19. 

The initiative for such distri- 
bution came from the local Pro- 
gressive Party. Henry Beitscher, its. 


ig | 
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Pa. Senator Warns 


On FEP Bill Status 


PHILADELPHIA. — A sub-com-| SEYLER’S warning was em- 
mittee of the State Senate Com- Phasized by Harry Boyer, presi- 


> tPome. 


mittee on Education is scheduled 
to report its recommendations on 
FEPC to that committee on May 
24, according to State Senator 
Harry E. Sayler, of York County. 


Sayler, who is on the sub-com- 
mittee, was speaking at a panel on 
Civil Rights and State Legislation 
at the Annual Conference, just 
held here, of the Greater Philadel- 
phia Branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. He warned that 
it will take a fight to get it out 
of the committee on to the floor 
of the Senate for debate. Once on 
the floor, it was his opinion the 
measure—Senate Bill No. 74— 
would pass, “since both parties are 
pledged to the proposa!.” 


The York representative reveal- 
ed that State Senator Paul L. Wag- 
ner, Schuylkill County Republican, 
who is chairman of the committee, 
told him three weeks ago that he 
had not then received a single let- 
ter, postcard or other communica- 
tion favoring the bill. Seyler felt 
that a heavy flow of letters sup- 
porting the measure would have a 
decisive influence on Wagner and 
other members of the committee. 


dent of the State CIO Industrial 
‘Council, who spoke at the same 


panel. In his report at the State 
CIO convention here earlier in the 
year Boyer had listed passage of 
this law as the “No. 1 objective” 
of this year’s civil rights program 
of his organization. The recent 
state convention of the AFL at 
Scranton included establishment of 
a Pennsylvania FEPC among its 
23 demands on the Legislature. 
Our warning in last week's 
Pennsylvania Worker that the ter- 
rific furore aroused over Governor 
Leader's budget-taxation proposals 
would tend to betog the FEPC 
fight is corroborated by 
Paget, Harrisburg Evening News 
writer. In its April 25 issue he ob- 
serves in his column “On Capitol 
Hill” that while there was a flood 
of letters to legislators on the 
horse-racing bill, “Missing from 
the legislative picture here so far 


‘is an organized mail drive in be- 
half of FEPC legislation.” 

| State Senator Saylor warned the 
ACLU conference: “It won’t come 
‘to iself. Only grassroots pressure 
‘will bring it!” 


——— 
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Keystone Politics 


Ne,.:0 Nominees 


Should Get 


Maximum Support — Nabried 


By THOMAS NABRIED 
PHILADELPHIA. 

AS WE approach the May 17 
primary elections an interesting 
fact attracts our attention; which 
adds something new to election 
activity in Philadelphia. 

The pre-primary election strug- 
gle for the slating of candidates 
for the offices of Mayor, City 
Council, magistrates, judges, and 
a clerk of quarter sessions court, 
advanced to a higher point in 
the battle for increased labor and 
Negro representation. The coali- 
tion activity, led in person by 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark to pre- 
vent the Democratic City Com- 
mittee from having the only say 
as to which candidates should 
be slated and strength- 
ened the i t role of or- 


\@ highersplane. 10.051» 


- 


and placed the: is- | 


The outcome of the pre-prim- 
ary coalition election struggle 
resulted in compelling the ma- 
chine politicians to slate and en- 
dorse Raymond Pace Alexander 
and Rev. Marshall L. Sheppard 
as candidates for City Council 
and Earl Lane for magistrate. 

The slating and endorsement 
of these two candidates for City 
Council opens the way toward 
overcoming a 20-year -stalematé 
of only one Negro member in the 
Ctiy Council. 

* 

THIS FIGHT under coalition 
leadership also shows the his- 
torical progress of the Negro peo- 
ple fight for political recogni- 
tion afid first-class citizenship. 
In the 1880s Negro Philadel- 
phians under the leadership of 
William Stile; Robert Purvis and 


|| James Forten: bolted: the''GOP '’ app 
oh «nd ‘supported the Democrats m:  ** 


candidate for Councilman-at-large 
r 


John | 


Gates Victory 
Seen as Aid 


To Foreign Born 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AN IMPORTANT victory was 
won here last week when the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
third circuit upset a decision of 
the U. S. District Court to jail 
and deport Michael Gates for 
“his failure to. register” under 
the 1940 Alien Registration 
Act, and to give notice of his 
address in 1951 and 1952, as 
required of all non-citizens by 
the law in effect for those 
years. 

On advice of counsel, Gates 


had presented himself to the 


immigration office .for registra- 
tion and fingerprinting, in com- 
pliance with the 
Carran Act. But the immigra- 
tion officials refused to register 
him, on the grounds that he had 
failed to register under the 
1940 Alien Registration Act. 

Thousands of foreign - born 
who were in no position to 
prove that they had registered 
in preyious years were in sim- 
ilar danger of being trapped if 
and when they presented them- 
selves to the immigration au- 
thorities to meet provisions of 
the Walter-McCarran Act. 

Gates victory is seen as a 
break on the hand of the Eis- 
enhower government in its cam- 
paign to harass the foreign-born 

Attorney Harry Levitan rep- 
resented Cates. 


. 


Walter-Mc- | 


Success: 


| 
| 


- cal of the administration's position | 


that Councilman Raymond | create hardships for large num- 
Pace Alexander has promised to bers of parents and intimated the 
introduce such a resolution. Hard-| scandals that may break because 
ly had he given this assurance than} of the profits in sight for those 
another Councillor—Sam Rose, also| producing and handling of vaccine. 
a Democrat—notified Beitscher that This warning has particular force 
he was requesting the City Solici-| in this area where two of the big- 
tor’s office to draft a resolution on} gest manufacturers of the vaccine 
the same matter. ‘have their plants—the Sharp and 

THE DELEGATION presented Dohme Co. and the Wyeth Com- 
to the council a batch of cards) pany. : 


Coexistence Is Vital 


To U. $.—ACLU Leader 


PHILADELPHIA. — The An- on all other countries regarded as 
nual Conference of the Greater!“Communist-controlled,” as like- 


on : . |wise on all movements here at 
Philadelphia Branch of the Ameri- homé:'similiarly labelled. 


can Civil Liberties. Union held at, - 


the YMCA April 28 revealed that; ACCEPTANCE of the co-exis- 
there are plenty of people in this tence of countries with varied 
city ready to fight not only to forms of government and _ social 
maintain our historic freedom but systems is, he emphasized, the fun- 
to extend and expand them. damental need a national ad- 
Each of the panels—on the Fed- | ministration and the American peo- 
eral Security program, Integration | ple, “The broad cooperation of na- 
in the Philadelphia Schools, Civil’ tions as at the founding of the 
Liberties and State Legislation, and United Nations is the only road to 
the Walter-McCarran Immigration’ yo-4d peace, democracy and eco- 
Act—was crowded. Some 300 per-| nomic and social progress.” 
sons attended the dinner, which j,, “rejoiced” at the holding of 
concluded the iia sna ‘the world conference of Asian and 
Roger Baldwin, co-founder of| African peoples at Bandung, “where 
the ACLU, and presently. its. ad- for the first time representatives of 
visor on international work, Was two-thirds of the word’s population 


the guest speaker at the dinner. | gathered together to consider their 
His speech on “Civil Liberties and problems.” | 
Foreign Policy was sharply critl-| po jawin reported that in his re- 


‘cent trip to Europe he had every- 


in both fields,#a position, he de- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


clared, that committed us to war 


Labor and Negro People 
y Role in Elections — 


"= § move away from the Republican 
2 national polic 
f= tion. It was therefore natural that 
e Labor felt it could make its great- 


DAVE DAVIS | 


a mayoralty election campaign, 
In that political fracas the 
N 


e 
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‘in this city, has an im 


BIG VOTE FOR LABOR CANDIDATE 


WILL STRENGTHEN COALITION — DAVIS. 


By DAVE DAVIS . been offered to the working people 
PHILADELPHIA {of Philadelphia this year. One of 
LABOR, as part of the inde-|its weakest links is insufficient la- 


designate a ticket that would fight 
for the best interests of the people 
rtant role 
to play in the Philadelphia pri- 
mary election May 17. 

The various factions in the Re- 
publican Party represent rio basic 


of anti-labor reac- 


est- contribution by ‘actively parti- 
cipating in the’ selection of nom- 
inees on the Democratic Party 
ticket. : 

While the present officially des- 
ignated Democratic slate shows 
some, progress over: thati:of; :1951,; 
the last.municipal election, it is. by 


no means the best. that could have 


bor representation. With over 350,- 
000 union members, Philadelphia 
labor is certainly entitled to more 
than one representative on that 
slate. 

* i 

A MAJOR SETBACK in th 
fight was the failure to secure the 
slating of Joseph Schwartz, man- 
ager of Knit Goods Workers Union, 
Local 190, AFL, as Councilman-at- 
large. He was the nominee of the 
United Labor Committee (AFle 
CIO Joint Political Action Com- 
mittee). Me LY 4. 

‘Labor’s anger“ at. the machine 
bosses is more thar 4ustified for 
not _ g consulted with in the re- 
cust yy the latter to slate Schwartz 
s for 


the att¢mpts to -dunip.. 
. (Continued on Page 15), 22) 9% v) 
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WE CANT 


WAIT 6 
MONTHS! 


WE'VE REACHED the 
one-quarter mark in our 
spring campaign for-$100,- 
000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
going. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it’s been going it will 
be completed in six months in- 
stead of the 242 months we call- 
ed for and need. 

Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They hava been set- 
ting the pace and we're counting 
on them to continue to do so. 
Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 
only a small fraction of their 
goals. 


We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 
tions, to step up the pace of 
the campaign this week. — 

(See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 


ar for Vaccin 
Controls Hit Congress 


——e 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had Jed to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine; and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering. The vic- 
tims of the chaos were the chil- 
dren. whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 
helped finance the research that 
made possible Dr., Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 

Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many .sources including 
AFL president George Meany 
and* CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, Mayor Wagner olf 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement otf 
Colored People and the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three bills for Federal con- 
trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A_ bill introduced 
by Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York with ten 


set up a Federal program for 
the distribution of the vaccine 
until a sufficient supply is avail- 
able to supply the demand for 
it. The bill calls for the govern- 
ment to set a “reasonable price” 
on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 
* 

TWO BILLS before the House 
were contributed by Rep. Ab- 
eo J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another jointly by Represen- 
tatives John Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 
1956; would have a ceiling price, 
and would subject violators to 
imprisonment as well as fines. 

The movement for controls 
won the support of several gov- 
ernors, meeting in Washington 
for the national governor's con- 
ference who heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 
vaccine shortage. -Mrs. Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed by 
Rep. Celler of New York for the 


(Céntinued on Page 2) 


V-F Day, 10 Years Later 


- 
g& 
od 


—See Story Page 3, Editorial Page 4 


drive). 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent than most others, and, 


Lord knows, she had no 


/aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 
Mother's Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
also happens to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and the 
florist’s shop. 

She set the roses in a vase 
and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table so 


tha: those who sent the roses 
will feel she 


{ 4 Sih us ohh at vax, 


Senators as co-sponsors, would 


Assignment U.S.A. 


had pleas- 


~~ 


A Day that is more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her cache of such mementoes to 


be read again someday when the 


reading of them will restore the 
treasured past. 


Yes, Mothers Day has its 
place in this commercial age. 


She is a mother whose hori- 
zons are not 
bounded by 
the four kit- 
chen walls and 
she has much 
to say at this 
moment, 
pungent com- 
ments that be- 
lie the senti- { 
mental notion 
of the little 
sorrowful, 
who sits in a rocking-chair, like 
Whistler's Mother, staring into 
ace. This mother sees what 

e looks at. 

* 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 
if a nation truly had its mothers 
at heart, and worked at what 
em roses and the. telegrams ‘sig- 


Gone ibd ae 


grey-haired woman 


sonie! tie. |) (Aeenaful ' 
1 adequate! hew- 


commemoration. 

None, she says, knows what 
war means -like those who are 
being honored this day and she 


would forego the posies and the 
wires {forevermore if she were 


told that V-E Day would be the © 


last of such days. The world’s 
mothers would truly celebrate 
and there would be dancing in 
the streets,.and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means. 

She comments -on the show 
she visited at the Museum of 
Modern Art called the Family 


of Man, and what she remem- 


bers most is the great panel 
which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked by man. 
And near it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent hoto of a baby 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the mother’s face. 
And the last panel, after all.the 
an of bi 

toil: a ‘life there is. the 


e pictures! 


, courtship, wed- 


roon g. of the. 


summed up, she said, what lays 
in her mother’s heart this day. 
: * 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its head- 
lines about a black market in 
Dr. Salk’s life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 
heard the news; for every sum- 
mer, unspoken, was her fear for 
her children. 

She thought of a mother she 
knew whose ‘lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
was dead within the week. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 
news of vaccine broke, and she 
can reconstruct what that 
mother thinks today, what mil- 
lions of mothers think today. 


Why, in the name of all that’s 
holy, and what, she' mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be frittered away in the pro- 
fane haggling over profits? 
When will man, the discoverer, 
solve the problem of man, the 


needful? 


noi mast the lives by 
“_ jeopardized: “rengier i 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the world 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and she knows what she 
wishes all mothers knew. She 
wonders, for example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and the other 
mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, and she re- 

calls the old woman who was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, 
asking “young man, does your 
mother know what you are do- 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 
edgeable woman and she knows 
there is an answer to her ques- 
tion in the word “socialism.” It © 


js not a fashionable word these 


days: pinned to it are the shib- 
(Continued on:Page 11) 


Unity Consti . tion Falls 
Short of Hopes of Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS WASHINGTON. 
THE NEW united organization of labor ible the 15,000,000 members of the 

AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in the 71st Regiment Armory in New York 

City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL-CIO unity 


committee and has already been; ~~ 
approved by the AFL’s Executive federation, want the AFL’s name workers in the miner3, operating 


Council. Only the name of the to continue. ‘railroad brotherhoods, independ- 


organization is still in dispute, the) The plan is for the AFL and/ent unions, still will be out of the 
CIO leaders, stressing the “new CIO to hold conventions simy]-| 2€W labor body. Some of the 
organization” principle, want a taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- Railroad Brotherhoods have indi- 
new name. The AFL’s leaders, ler and CIO in Manhattan Center,| cated a:desire to come in. The 
who will have the two top officers Dec. 1 and 2, then the joint con-| progressive-led unions are seeking 
and 17 of the 27 members of the vention on Dee. 5. to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 
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organized 


e Millien dollars 


fer Bell Série 


° Break in New England Waikeut 


LOAN of $1,250,000 by a 
greup of CIO unions heartened 
— Bell Telephone strike 

weir ease eighth week. CIO. 

ident Reuther-said loan was 
to be used for “necessary relief 
and assistance to the strikers and 
their families.” L&N Railroad 
strike inr South also continued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- 
tinuel with provocations and 
charges of “sabotage” against 
strikers. 

* 


BREAK in New England 


CIO Textile strike against wage 
cuts came with setlement by 


Executive SOME ~ 2,000,000 The provisions of the constitu- 
BR g tion generally reflect closely and 
| spell out the terms in the original 
| AFL-CIO merger documents. But 


Council of the united. 


Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page I) 
vaccine snafu. 

It was Mrs. Hobby’ depart- 
ment which determined that ‘the 
vacefne would be manutactured 
exclusively by six private. labora- 
tories, and issued the | licenses 
only to them. Only after ssu- 
merous requests from public 
agencies were ‘steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomye- 
litis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and determine 
where they or go first. 


MRS. HOBBY, however, and 
the head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, a key man in the 
vaceime. problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocatien.” 
Though details* were not given, 
the method would probably be 
similar to the voluntary program 
supported by Gov. Harriman of 
New York. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed to voluntarily record with the 
Health Department weekly what 
shipments were sent out and 
where. 

The netblegturing companies 
readily commented that they 
felt controls were unnecessary. 
A representative of Parke-Davis, 


which is producing 50 percent 
cf the vaccine man in 
the nation, declared that the 
companies wouldn't have~ vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet,” after fulfilling contracts to 
supply the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second 
grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk vac- 
cine, had predicted ... “we are 


in the latter stages of a gold 


rush,” and announced that they 
expected huge profits from this 
years sales of polio vaccine. 

There is. plenty of evidence 
that the scarce vaccine is going 
into channels where children 
will not be the first to benefit 
from it. 

A national _ scandal droke 
around the results of tracing 
vaccine from the Cutter labora- 
tories in Berkeley, California. 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of 
children recently receiv ing shots 
from this source. In tracing where 
the rest of the vaccine went, it 
was discovered that in New 
York City nine physicians had 
given the shots to adults, dis- 
regarding a preViously adopted 
code of “voluntary” . distribution 
to children in certain age 
groups. 2 
pe 


IN MILWAUKEE, Boston, 


Detroit, reports showed that a | 


few adults had been inoculated. 


And a statement by New York | 


Investigations Commissioner 
Tenny showed that abeut 2,500 
private physicians in New York 


City had been sold about 13,500 | 


cc's of the vaccine’ by Parke- 
Davis company. Some druggists 
complained that the vaccine was 
being offered as a “come-on’” 
for further drug orders, and that 
drug. salesmen would give -them 
two or three dose quantities at 
a time.’ 

A pharmacist, who felt that 
there should be some control, 
said that when such small 
amounts were obtained, doctors 
hesitated to give it to one or 
two children, fearing the wrath 
of other patients. As a result, 
many were using it for their 
own families. 

Besides the critical shortage 
of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging Federal controls, was 
the factor of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. The U. S. 


Public Health Service has con-. 


trol over testing biologics put on 


Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
tities were being Beat thin at 
once the Service admitted that 
tests had not been as closely 
carried out as usual, and that 
reliance was placed on the com- 
panies as reputable firms. 

Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which pointed -out that 
many thousands of children of 
migrant workers, would miss 
the opportunity: for -inoculation 
unless there. was federal respon- 
sibility. 


including Paul Robeson, and George Blake Charney and Alexander 
Trachtenberg, who- were recently released from Smith Act terms 


and wen inew.,taials jas result of. recantation, pf former ERK informer | 
Matus. 


rocboyuartaocl \j 


(bedrest: Hass Ge@gel 1 ia , indo 


6 femme ah 


re: were discovered among » 


it is evident that the architects: 
of the merger have since the agree- 
ment become more fearful of a pro- 
gressive militancy in the united 
organization. -The constitution puts 
far stronger emphasis on exclusion 
of Communists from office in the 
new organization or. any of its af- 
filiates and includes a lengthy sec- 
| tion a any uhions expelled 


| 
| 
| 


jJamanded by the CIO. As in the 


Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years. 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
still out. ... New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that strikers applying for 
relief would have to declare 
themselves paupers and thus 
lose their voting rights under 


Maine law. 
” 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
wage is number one demand of 
IUE-CIO in negotiations with 


quite definite and rigid on dealing| 


with the “red menace” it is evasive 
or indefinite on the question of 
guaranteeing full membership re- 
gardless.of race, creed, color or 
national origin as originally de- 


merger agreement. only “full bene- 
fits of trade union organization” is 
promised. 

The Executive Council is given 
authority to investigate any unions 
which it “has reason to believe” 
may be “Communist-infiltrated” 


or suspended by the ClO or AFL, 
‘or that may have seceded from 
either, from admission into the 
ranks of any union that will be- 


‘come a part of the united organ-| 


‘ization. 


| 

| 

| This is clearly aimed at the; 
'merger talks in progress or. in 
prospect affectng CIO or AFL 
unions and the unaffiliated progres-: 
sive-led unions as well as the move 


of the International 
of Teamsters to admit the expelled, 
International Longshoremen's As- 
sociation. It may even be directed 
pat the United Mine Workers which 
had seceded both from the AFL 
and CIO. 
* 


WHILE THE constitution is 


Brotherhood! 


and recommend up to suspension, 
‘despite a provision in the ppream- 


ble that is supposed_ to safeguard | 


the autonomy of affiliates. 

Both industrial and craft union- 
ism are declared “appropriate, 
equal and necessary” but ultimate 


decision on dispute affecting the 
application of either is in the hands 


of the Executive Couneil in which 
Meany’ group will have a two- 
thirds majority. 


NOR DOES the constitution 
provide for means of enforcing the: 
stated principle against raiding ane 
the preservation of the “integrity ’: 
of any affiliate that may not choose 


(Continued « on Page | 19) 


RCA, covering 14,000 workers. . 
Union is also seeking 5 thes 
general wage hike and other 


improvements. 


‘TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted _resolu- 
tion opposing change in ClO 
American Newspaper Guild con- 
stitution which would bar mem- 
bership to Communists. 

* 

FULL SUPPORT is being 

given a member by UAW-CIO 
pte 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged security risk by De- 
fense Department. Member, 
Merton House, is on top bar- 
gaining committee at Bell Air- 


craft, 
* 


REJECTION of- legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urgéd by 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing before House 
Interstate Commerce _ Commit- 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 
tion would cost consumers mil- 
lions each year. 

* 

NEW NLRBB general counsel 
Kammbholz struck a blow at CIO 
Packinghouse strikers in Boston. 
He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their 
votes counted in election held 
last March. ° 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage 
for North Carolina workers was. 
killed in state legislative | com- 
mittee. 

ae * 

ClO OFFICIAL was appoimt- 
ed by Gov. Folsom as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions: Official is Eugene M. 
Wells, secretary-terasurer of Ala- 
bama CIO Council for past ten 
years. | F | : 


NOTICE WAS served on steel 
companies by CIO Steel union | 
that it will seek general wage 
increase under reopener in con- 
tract this summer. Union made 
announcement at same time that 
it was revealed that U.S. Steel 
profits for first quarter of 1955 
were 60 percent greater than 
profits in first quarter of 1954, 

* 


CiO TEXTILE union got five- 
cent hourly raise and other im- 
prevements from American Vis- 
cose Co.,. affecting 11,000 work- 


| ers im three states. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford — 


the market.. In the case of the | 


DETROIT. 


HALF A MILLION UAW-CIO members in General Motors and Ford plants 


will be put before shop leaders of 
GM and Ford plants when they 
assemble here in Detroit next Mon- 
day, May Qih. 


tiators who have been bargaining, 
or tryin 
Ford 


“\|nomic demands. The report, it js 


contract proposals, 
offering nething on the economic 
demands. The UAW 
package is estimated to be 45 cents 
for the guaranteed annual wage, 
raises and pensions. 


with the profit swollen ($3 billion 
000,000 in the first quarter of 


ing the union it wants a more sub- 


a | missive membership and a cutting 


shows part of i that turned out at ow York 
City’s Pikes pt for the traditional May -Day rally. 
held om April 29, was addressed by a large ‘number of 


down on strike threats: 


Walter Reuther, UAW president 
who is now in Ford negotiations, 
will sfbeak. at both national union’ 


ae 


on hag i 


in the last five years, plus $306,- 


negotiators by takirtg a strike vote. 


A report will be made to both. 
national gatherings by union nego-. 


to bargain, with GM and 


ials for the last several 
weeks on a new contract and eco- 


learned, will reveal that Ford has ° 
proposed 34 backward steps in. 
while as yet. 


economic : 


1955) corporation arrogantly tell- 


aranteed annual wade, if a‘ taises 


geri put 


throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 
The authorization for taking the huge strike vote 


GAW. 


On May 19, shop leaders from 


Chrysler plants throughout the na- 


tion are being called together to 
pass on their demands and open 
ag with Chrysler, shortly after 


] 
July 4 re 


NEGOTIATIONS have started 
between the tool and die employ- 
ers and the UAW skilled trades 
division. Any strike hese wou!d 


tie, up the 1956 models which are 


. boards 


In GM tthe same situation exists : 


now ready to. come off the drafting 
into the tool and die 
rooms. 

The strike vote among the as- 
sembly workers which will take 
place probably in the next few 
weeks will be the largest the UAW 


has ever taken, covering half a 


here, now Ford: vice president in 
anne > have relations, ‘is ae 
uted. to to have Seer i dacs 


tit ina ng =a —— would be the 


million workers. This will be a tre- 
mendous mobilization effort back 
of the negotiators and wilt un- 
doubtedly be sparked by mass 
meetings and rallies, leaflets, TV- 
radio broadcasts. ) 

UAW leaders were neither con- 
firming or denying that they are 
having tough sledding and that 
ti their efforts will be siren ae ened 


“te beak this. Fplindate,, fron mh. the “im 


| ids bt sty 
fr 66. 909 deny bone ore tddd ido 


Selected TV and 
Movie Guide 


REE: hy May 7 


(Movie: Rocketship X-M 
7 a.m. 
On the Carousel (2) 9 


College Press Conference (7)| 


11:30 

Big Top (2) Noon 

Baseball: Giants-Pitts. (11) 1:55 

Man of the Year (4) 4 

Movie: Street Scene—1931 film: 
(5) 4. Very good 

Racing—Belmont (7) 5:15 

Racing: Kentucky Derby (2) 
§:15 

Six O’Clock Report (2) 6 

News, sports (13) 7 

Movie Museum (9) 7:30. Silent 
films. Excellent program 

Baseball Hall of Fame—Peewee 
Reese (9) 7:40 

Baseball: Dodgers - Phila. (9)' 
7:55 | 

Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 

Mickey Rooney (4) 8 

Spectacular: The Desert Song 
- wtih Nelson Eddy (4) 9 

Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 
10:30 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:39 

Adventures in Sports (9) 10:45 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 

Movie: Johnny Come Lately. 
James Cagney (9) 11 


TV 
Sunday, May 8 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10'a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

N. Y. Times Youth Forum (5)! 
Noon 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30, 

Learn to Draw (11) 12:30 


Mayor's Conference (4) 2:30 
Now and Then—Dr. Baxter on' 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (2) 4 


-—  —— 


aug ee lS 


(2) 
{History (2) 5:30 


Register. 


Your Child Now! 


| 


| 


Heink (4) 5 


‘Performance of Sarah Bemhardt 
| Lassie (2) 7 
. You Asked For It (7) 7 


( 


( 


Albert, Ruth Roman 


Stroheim (5) 10 


Zoo Parade (4). 4:30 


Story of Ernestine Schumann- 
Adventure—Museum of Natural 


Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 | 
Meet Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Final 


Private Secretary—Ann Sothern 
2) 7:30 

Toast of the Town (2) 8 : 

Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
4) 8 

Play: Into the Night (2) 9. Eddie 


Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
Play: Mask of Dijon. Erich von 


Sunday News Special (2) 11 
ART EXHIBITS 
First Annual Spring Art Show, 


And Auction—65 works by some of 
the country’s finest artists—Becker, 


Kent, 
‘Gottlieb, 


Northern Hotel, 57 St. & 6 Ave. the Communist position. Only o 
‘Through May 11. 


White. 
Refregier. 


Burliuk, Critchlow, 
Se houlberg, 


Prestopino, the 


| 


Gwathmey, Harriton, 


‘Neel. Olds, 
Harris, Gellert, Bard. 


Art of Today Gallery, Great, 


Ellis, 


Gallery open 


daily noon ‘to 8 p.m. 


Art Sale — benefit Metropolitan, 


‘Music School Scholarship Fund at; 
Baseball; Giants-Pitts. (11) 1:55 the School, 18 W. 74 St. Friday. 


night 8 to 11; 
2.46 1}. Weshe of 97 American, 


artists on display 


Noon | 


Sat. 3 to 11; 


Sun. | 


RADIO 
Sunday, May 8 
As We See It—AFL series WABC 


existence is necessary and disar- 
Weber, Kleinholtz, Hirsch, Marin- mament potentially. possible.” 

sky, Goodelman, 
Soyers, Reisman, Evergood, Grop-| 
| per, 
‘| Sternberg, Solomon, 
Tromka, 
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Hear CP Stand on Peace 


Special te The Werker : ITHACA, N. Ss 
CO-EXISTENCE came to Cornell, “high above Chants waters,” with something 


lof a bang last week. The campus is still talking about the big debate, ‘which began last 


Monday and ended in the small hours Fugecay morning. Formally it was listed as a de- 


bate on the subject, | “How to 
Achieve Co-existence,” between 
Prof. Edward. G. Fox of the His- 
tory Department and Simon W. 
Gerson, legislative chairman of the 
New York Communist Party. 


Actually, before the evening was 
over, it was clear that there was a 
considerable measure of agreement 
developed for the more than 500 
students and faculty members who 
overflowed... the Willard Straight 
Memoria! Hall in one of the largest 
meetings Cornell has seen in re- 
cent years. The meeting, moder- 
ated by Prof. Harrop A. Freeman 
of the Cornell Law School, was 


held under the auspices of Stu- 


dents for Peace, a campus society. 
* 

SUMMING UP the discussion, 
Prof. Freeman argued that “both 
speakers had indicated a -wide- _ 
‘spread and deep desire for peace 
at the present time, believe co- 


“HOW CAN WE ACHIEVE Co-existence?” was subject of 
debate last week at Willard Straight Memorial Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Participants were Prof. Edward Fox (left) and Simon W. Gerson, 
legislative director of the New York State Communist Party (right). 
In center is Prof. Harrop A. Freeman, moderator. More than 500 
students and faculty members attended the ively forum. 


But the moderators summation 
did not develop until after a brisk 
exchange of opinions, with scores 
of questions from the floor, most’ 
‘directed at Gerson and some re-| 
flecting current misconceptions of 


it might be, he said, but the pro-:panied him to his campus sleep- 

posals for negotiation coming from ing quarters, there to continue te 

ne | Chou-En- Lai and the Soviet Union|!demand answers from the first 

‘should be tried. ‘Communist spokesman on_ the 
. « 


| ‘Cornell campus for years. 
POINTING OUT that “atomic The next morning, the Cornell 
war will visit its sms not only upon Sun, issued by the student body, 
the fathers but also upon the ‘front-paged a leading story and 
‘former State Department associate, | | children, ” Gerson warned in his| Photograph Stisaind "wee" honda, 
who rose to answer that one. Trick, ‘aeuibia remarks of “the genetic Sine dentally, “Policy for Peace.” 
drama WRC A 5:50 effects for many generations to 


The editorial blasts ‘ ‘the Know- 

Youth Wants to Know, WRCA come,” and declared solemnly: |land- Bridges axis” and “the waste 
6:30 
hed 


| An atomic war will net only and frustration which the cold war 

Jack Benny Show WCBS 7 uce great centers ef civiliza- [has eaused during the past ten 
Biographies in Sound WRCA 7 tion to a mass of radieactive rub- ° 
ble but produce a line ef mis- 


questioner, however, cuanto! 
that maybe the co-existence pro- 
‘posals were “just another trick” by 
the Soviet. Union and China. 

It was Prof. Fox, himself a 


years, and the demoralization of 
America’s Town Meeting: How! the West it has brought.’ The edi- 
torial concludes: — 


CAMP KINDERLAND | | ‘Much Should Public Opinion In- 


Wor hd News Roundup W RCA: shapen, malformed pregerny una 


Sylvan Lake I 12: 
| . te 
Girls and Hevs aunt 6 te 16 | 


15 


Fnila. 


| 
Orchestra — Bloch and 


fluence Foreign Policy WABC 8 
Minus One’ — science fiction 
WRCA 8 


to cope with the simple tasks of 4 veg ee Ti ee cree ol 


exitsence. fensives’ will meet head-on and 


merican and Russian ‘peace ef- 


BS-week seasen 
2, 4, 6 and 8. weeks-available 
| i | 
Full program of lund and 
water sports, aris and crdjts, 
singing, drumatice, etc. 
* 


| A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-raciel living. 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Unien Sq. W. 
AL, 35-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. 


} 


a istoone WCBS 12:30 
L 
WMGM 1:30 
‘1:45 
1:55 


Anthology—poetry series WRCA 
Phila. 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. 


World Affairs Report WCBS 


Baseball: Yankes-Boston WINS 
Giants-Pitts WMCA 1:55 

NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA 


Rin Tin Tin WOR 5:50 
American _ Hospital Association 
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CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. - 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
eel SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURALL STAFF 


of Maver and Luba Eisenberg ° Nedyhs. litietcon 
* Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


*. New Recreation Hall — Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


With Gala Victory Celebration 


For information on moderate rates, and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
call AL® 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 
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# & Red Inn, Beverly 
Your. 


| ‘Sth St. 


| & Naked Heart(, 
, Sun. 


; [2 
| Commuity House, 436 W. 27 St. ‘dicated that the election of a Peo-. 


fi Chekhov's Three Sisters, 4th St. ' States.” 
a Theatre, 83 E. 4 near 2nd Ave: 


| ater 
4|. Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
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Country Girl, 68th St. 
»Man With A Million & Run For 
Money (British), Translux 
72nd St. 

Bread Love & Dreams (Italian) 


up- 


INTERIOR, 
specialty. Beauty 
Rosen—GI 38-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
SPIKE'S moving and pickup service, city, 


country. Shert notice, plan ahead. 
UN 4-7707. 


~ 


Three Cases of Murder (British) | 
Apollo. Sat & | 


Sherlock Holmes — Gielgud &)} The only alternative, he argued, ‘thereby effect the political security 
‘Richardson WRCA 9 | Was peaceful co-existence and to which is the promise of our cen- 
Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 obtain that as a ‘national policy, tury.” 
UN Report WCBS 10:45 first the preventive war mob and| See. covemiibuaes -hes 7a 
MOVIES ithe China Lobby had to be iso-} 
lated in national life. Centering ‘Cornell m a new way. ae 
Marty, Sutton his fire on the Knowland-Radford- 
Chance Meeting (British) Trans- | Nixon clique in Washington, Cer| Classified Ads 
lux Normandie son charged that Secretary of State; ‘ 
One Summer of Happiness John Foster Dulles and ‘President| Tee 
(Swedish) Litthe Carnegie ‘Eisenhower sought constantly to see 
Cate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. | ' placate the preventive war crowd. REALISTIC eee in Sipe pagers 
gerer ‘i kan) World sa the China aemes a called = ee. gg Res : 17.98. Bpee. 11.95 
“Ai talian) Wor or a return.to the Roosevelt peace; Steek Set . 1095. Spee. 5. 
Boys rom Leningrad (Russian) | policy, peaceful wr pains’ of | ge oo Beandard | Brand Dist, ree 
Stanley ‘outstanding differences an end to 143 4th Ave. (13 é& 14 Sts.) “7 
Mr. "'Hulot’s Holiday & A Nous.German nPrmrcesemasa recognition ee — —— — 
La Libetre (French), Thalia of Peoples China and its admis-| ths sotto 
Chaplin Festival 55th St. sion to the UN and the election Oe tan na F omowwer 4 yo aad 
Interrupted Melody, Radio City of an executive and Congress in eon 
Game of Love (French) Art © 1956 dedicated to peaceful co- a 
Holiday for Henrieta (French) existence. ea 
& Green Scarf, Gramrecy and; But, he insisted, a fivht for peace} you are tired of maple, we make it 
Beekman | mahogany. Estimates free. Work done 
required rational discussion and an| in vour home. Call IN 9-6827. 
Kind Hearts & Coronets (British) end to the tepresive McCarthyian, x iP OOVERS 
laws which gagged ‘public debate.|—;—yncaen only proarelaive interior 
Prof. Fox agreed on the neces-| decorator in Uaanhatten. Sip. 
ay for ae r, at | helatorteie. RI 9-9525. | 
the recognition Peoples ina (Painting) 
‘control of atomic weapons and exterior work. Houses our 
‘stated his belief that German re-' and durability. Jack 
‘armament was a mistake. : 
However, he insisted, co-exist- 
ence was “acceptance of the status | 
‘quo in a positive sense” with “de-| 
termination to avoid provocation. 
In answer to a pointed question | 
from Gerson on Italy, Prof. Fox in- 


DRAMA 


Phoenix 55, Phoenix Theatre 
Finian’s Rainbow. Hudson Guild 


enced piano movers. Wendell, dE 6-8000. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
Kow York 3, N.Y. 


Fri & Sat. ples Front government of Com- 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich munists and Socialist there would, 
Mews “a provocation to the United 
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| Sales © Installation © Service 
MORE THAN a hundred ‘per ~ 
sons remained after the meeting Si 


stage ee — | MOVING ¢ STORAGE . 
answ Gerson a 
"Alter ec ng the hall. | FRANK GIARAMITA 


ee cR 22487 


. Bus Stop, Music Box 
Inherit the Wind, National The- 


Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, Fox. After finally leaving 
Iden jabout thirty students surrounded 
Shaw's You Can Never Tell, Gerson on the steps rm lied him, 
se, ‘Fri-Sat- | with- ‘questions f jot : 
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|State Assembly, sent the following 


DEMAND WALTER PROBE 


JERSEY CROSS BURNING 


NEWARK. — Charles Nusser,| union members and instead inves-| 


prominent Jersey Communist and 


Peoples Rights candidate for the the state. 


“Will present you with list of 
rsubversive acts such as police bru- 


telegram to Congressman Walter, ) F 
BF 2 tality against Negroes, denial of 


chairman of the House un-Amer- ) 
ican Committee: free speech, discrimination in 

“Demand that you cancel witch-| housing, injunctions against strik- 
hunt of Jersey progressives and | ing workers picketing, etc. 


“Call to your attention for -im- 


tigate real subversive activities in! mediate investigation the despic- 
'able un-American burning of a 


cross in front of home of a Negro 
Jacob Downing in Atlantic City. 
Demand that you investigate this 
and other acts of real subversion. 


“Sincerely Yours, 
“CHARLES NUSSER.” 


_— 


Fight Back Mo ve Grows as Witchhunters 
Subpena Unionists, Liberals, Communists — 


t jimcrow nartiact Mag Newark. 


: {i : 
asides jcvearls aaa 
thee Se BOTs RES 


——~- —- —— 


DRIVE THEM OUT! 


The notorious un-American Committee begins hearings in 
Newark on Monday, May 16. This witchhunt represents the 
vreatest danger to the trade union and peoples movement in our 
State. Why is the Commitee coming to New. Jersey at this time? 

The people of our state have demonstrated their opposition 
to McCarthyism. In the 1953 Senatorial election both candidates 
—Howell and Case—spoke out against McCarthyism. Case's op-— 
position to the Wisconsin fuerher is generally credited with being 
the deciding factor in his election. The un-Americans want to 
intimidate this anti-McCarthy movement. 

One of the biggest and broadest movements of the last two 
years has been the struggle against the vicious, rascist Walter- 
McCarran Act. The un-Americans want to disrupt this fight. 

In our State today there is a growing drive for unity of the 
entire labor movement. This inoludes all unions, the CIO, the 
AFL and also the independent unions. The labor hating un-Amer- 
icans want to disrupt this unity movement of the workers. With 
negotiations now going on in auto at Ford and General Motors, 
eG contract talks coming up in General Electric and Westinghouse, 
the -redbaiting Committee openly sides with the big corporations 


NEWARK. — The fight back! announced as speakers. 
movement against Rep. Walter's : 
Un-American Committee witch- 
hunt, scheduled to begin here 
Monday May 16, is gathering mo- 
mentum. 3 
“New Jersey associates of the’ 


act as chairman. 

In a release to the papers the 
ECLC said that it had always op- 
posed such “inquisitorial commit- 
tees,” that the Un-American Com- 
mittee had been condemned by 
Emergency Civil Liberties Com-)| prominent Americans in all walks 
mittee have announced that a mass! of life. and that the Committees 
meeting will be held in Newark coming to New Jersey was “likely 
‘oh Wednesday evening May 18) to sow bitterness, distrust and loss 
while the Un-Americans are still} of confidence in our established in- 
in town. The meeting will be held | stitutions.” 
at the Essex House at 8 p.m. Rev-| The 
erend Stephen’ Fritchman and|Committee had “Not one creative 


against the workers. 
The movement for Negro representation, which elected a 
Negro councilman in Newark, and .has won new victories in other 
areas in the state, is a target of the Walter's inquisition. 
In short the un-Americans are here to strike terror and fears 
into the hearts of all those who do not embrace McCarthyism. 


| profesor H. H. Wilson, associate achievement” to its credit, but had 


“persistent under- 


rofessor of political science at\engaged in a 
sate- 


inceton University have been'mining of constitutional 


They are coming in to counteract the progressive gains that have 
been made in the state in the last few years. 
|. That's why every decent: Jerseyan must get into the fight to 
rive the un-Americans out! The labor movement has denounced 
this undemocratic committee. There is scarcely a decent American , 
in public life—starting with F.D.R.—who’ has not. attacked this 
committee at one time or another. Now is the time for every 
Jerseyan to speak out, to get into the fight. 

Local. unions should pass resolutions. ‘Organizations should 
go on record. Individuals should speak up. Letters and telegrams 
protesting the un-American invasion of New Jersey should go to 
your Congressman.. Letters exposing the record and aims of the 
Committee should be written to the newspapers. 

‘ The mass meeting called by the Emergency Committee for 
Civil Liberties at the Essex House in Newark on Wednesday eve- 
ning May 18 should get the widest support. Demonstrations of all 

. kinds should be organized against the witchhunters. 

Above all the hearing room—Court room 3 in the main Post 
Office building in Newark—should be packed with opponents of 
the Walter's gang. Make them feel the peoples hostility. Show 
them they are hated and not wanted in our State. Drive the un- 
Americans out of New Jersey! 


CROSS BURNED IN | 
ATLANTIC CITY 


ATLANTIC CITY. — A fiery. ferring with officials of the Atlantic 
cross was burned last week in front 
of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 


Downing of this city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Downing are Negroes and the par- 
ents of five children. 


ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, promised that po- 
lice would take severe measures 
against further acts of this kind. 
The mayor said that “the uncon- 


“San Francisco 


City chapter of the National Asso-' 


Bricks were hurled through the 
windows of the house late at night, 
and when the family rushed to the 
street they found a: flaming cross 
implanted in a bucket of sand. 


_ Mayor Joseph Altman, after con- 


have happened in this or in any 


scionable, un-America act of van- 


Peace Actions on 


V-E Mother's Day 


Mother's Day this year, which, pected to make special efforts on 


falls on Sunday, May 8, as does'Mothers Day with the peace 


V-E day, will be celebrated by | cards. 


statement said that the, 


peace groups in Jersey with ac- 
tivities designed to get the great- 
est possible expression for peace 
and against use of the atom bomb. 

The New Jersey Council for, the Mother’s Day. activities. 
Peace, Trade and Jobs has ldunch-} ilar actions in previous years have 
ed a statewide campaign for thou- 


calling for negotiations to outlaw 
the bomb. The cards will be col- 
lected as they are signed, and 


' 


, in June. Peace'co-existence in place of a policy 
groups throughout the state are ex-: based on atomic destruction. 


MAY DAY GATHERING 
HEARS MARTHA STONE 


PATERSON. — An enthusiastic of the state. Nusser urged that 
May Day rally and dinner of pro-| protests be sent to Congressmen 
gressive Passaic county desidentg at once. Moroze called on all pro- 
was held last a evening. | gressives to guarantee that the 


> 


| 
| 


Thousands of leaflets are being’ 
distributed at shops and in com-| 


munities in conjunction with the/*> 3 ~ 
postcard campaign leading up to | unwelcome, the Communist state- 


Sim-| ment said. “Let them feel the hos- 
tility of the decent people of the 


always brought a warm response! State. Demand that they investi- 


sands of signatures to postcards! from those approached leaders of | Ste real 
the Peace Council state. Mothers) 0'8anizations 
Day is especially appropriate) City CrOSS burning, the anti-Se- 
day for such actions. The fact that mc hate sheet ‘Common Sense 
taken by a delegation to the 10th! V-E day also falls on Mothers Day: °F the so-called ‘Anti-Communist 


anniversary meeting of the UN in| highlights the need for peaceful League of New Jersey’ headed by 
| William Smullen of East Orange. 


‘Martha Stone, State chairman of|court house room in the Newark 
the N. J. ‘Communist Party. was 
the main speaker. She is also a 
Smith Act defendant in the Con- 


hearings. 
Emil Asher chaired the meeting, 


dalism perpetrated on April 25 was necticut frameup trial. 
a nasty, despicable act of irres-| 


ponsible people that should never' 


other community.” 


° 

Mayor Fails to 

NEWARK. — Mayor Carlin,, 
elected last year with support 
labor and the Negro people, con- 
tinued the traditional undemocrat- 
ic policies of ious city admin- 
istrations by. failing to appoimt a 
Negro magistrate. Carlin last week! 
appointed three white magistrates 
thus continuing the policy of a 
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of} Councilman Irvine Turner, 


iza-, judgeship .£ 


Stal % ihe 


Name Negro 


and a delicious spaghetti dinner 


Miss Stone spoke about her} Was served to the 75 people attend- 
coming trial, and dealt in detail|ing: One “hundred eight dollars 
with the un-American Committee | was collected for Martha Stone's 
hearings due to begin in Newark |defense. 
on May 16. She analyzed the pro-|{ , 
gressive developments that have, HEAR 


takne place in the state in the CARL 


em 


of at least one Negro magistrate. 
first 


Negro councilman in the history 
of Newark, was especially out- 


past few years, and said that the 
aim of the witchhunters was to MARZAN I 


reverse this trend. | 

Other speakers were Charles 
Nusser, N.J. Communist leader and 
Peoples Rights candidate for the: 


Friday Evening 
May 13 


spoken in urging the Mayor to 


break with the reactionary tradi- | 
tion of no Negro judge. Insufficient 
pressure by the labor movement 


was a decided weakness of the, 


516 Clinton Ave., Newark 


* 


“The Inside Story of the 
Matusow Cuse” 


state assembly in the November’ 
elections, and Lewis Moroze, ex- 
ecutive-secretary of the N.J. Civil: 
Rights Congress. | 

Both. Moroze, and Nusser, dealt: }. 


abor , was, almost 


ee 


‘ «a 


agamst, 


vs . 
: 
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Civil Liberties Group Calls — 
Mass Meeting Wednesday, May 18 


Broadusguards and attempted reversal of 
Mitchel, Rutgers professor, will traditional legal. procedures.” 


Thousands of New  Jersayans 
are opposed to the Walter Com- 
mittee coming to New Jersey the 
statement concluded. 

“We urge these people to ex- 
press their opposition by speaking 
out publicly and by attending our 
meeting on May 18.” 

OVER 20 SUBPOENAS OUT 

More than a score of Jerseyans 
have been subpoenaed by the 
witchhunters. Chief targets of the 
Committee are union leaders, rank 
and file shop workers, ~teachers, 
professionals and Communist 
Party leaders. The United Elec- 
trical Workers Union (Ind.) and 
the Teachers Union (AFL) seem 
to be the main unions involved. 
Joseph Fischer and Charles Nus- 
ser, Jersey Communist leaders, 
have also received subpoenas—both 
for Monday 16 the first day of the 


hearings. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW 
Immediate action by all the an- 
ti-McCarthy forces in the state 
was called for. by the N. J. Com- 
munist Party. “The aim of all 
democratic minded _ Jerseyans 
hould make the Un - Americans 


al subversive activities and 
like the Atlantic 


Worker Fund | 
Drive Hits 40% 
The drive to collected $5,000, 


in New Jersey in support of the 
Worker 1955 Fund Drive has 


reached the 40 percent mark. 


Leaders of the N. J. Freedom of 


the Press Association announcing 


Post Office be packed during the! that $2,000 has come in so far, 


urged that every reader of the 
paper contribute and collect funds 
for the paper. 

“The New Jersey edition of the 
Worker is the only paper in the 
state up to this time that. has 
spoken out against the invasion by 


the un-Americans. But more than _ 


that the Worker fights all year 
round against those like Congress- 
man Walter who would destroy 
the rights of the American people. 

“We urge that the fund drive 
be speeded up’ the Associatioris 
statement said. “Contribute your- 
self, ask your friends and shop 


Kescates tlbdddasens .* 
Forum of Newark 35 


mates to contribute. The $5,000 is 
an absolute minimum that is urg- 


ently needed if our papér is to 


continue the people? fight against 


the;; witchhunters. Contributions. , 


Ta sent to the N. J. Worker, .. 
Pet Tn bey 


E: 12 St. New: York ity...’ 
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Demands for Vaccine 


Sa 


WE CANT 
WAIT 6 


as 


MONTHS! 


WE'VE REACHED the 
one-quarter mark in our 
spring campaign for $100,- 
000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
going. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it’s been going it will 
be completed in six months in- 
stead of the 242 months we call- 
ed for and need. 

Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They have been set- 
ting the pace and we're counting 
on them to continue to do so. 
Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 
only a small fraction of their 
goals. 


We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 
tions, to step up the pace of 
the campaign this week. 


(See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 
drive). 


Controls Hit Congress 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had led to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine; and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering... The vic- 
tims of the chaos were the chil- 
dren whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 


helped finance the research that | 


made possible Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 

Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many sources including 
AFL president George Meany 
and CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey,-Mayor Wagner. of 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the N. Y. 
Herald: Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three bills for Federal con- 


trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A bill introduced 
by: Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York with ten 
Senators as co-sponsors, would 


set up a Federal program for 
the distribution of the vaccine 


until a sufficient supply is avail- 


able to supply the demand for 
it. The bill calls for the govern- 


ment to set a “reasonable price” 


on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 

* 


TWO BILLS before the House 


were contributed by Rep. Ab-. 


raham J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another joinéty by Represen- 
tatives John Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 
1956; would have a ceiling price, 
and would subject violators to 
imprisonment as well as fines. 

The’ movement for controls 
won the support of several gov- 
ernors, meeting in Washington 
for the national governor's con- 
ference who heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 
vaccine shortage. Mrs. Hobbv, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed by 


‘Rep. Celler of New York for the 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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V-F Day, 10 Years Later 
Xo EG) 


—See Story Page 3, Editorial Page 4 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent than most others, and, 
Lord knows, she had no 


aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 
Mothers Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
‘also happens to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and the 
florist’s shop. 

She set the roses in a vase 
and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table. so 


that those who sent the roses 
will feel she had pleas- 


Assignment U.S.A. 


A Day that is more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her caché of such mementoes to 
be read again someday when the. 
reading of them will restore the 
treasured past. 


Yes, Mothers Day has its 


place in this commercial age. 
She is a mother whose hori- 

zons are ~ not : 

bounded by 

the four kit- 

chen walls and 

she has much 

to say at this 

moment, 

pungent com- 

ments that be- 

lie the senti- 

mental notion sx 

of the little es 

sorrowful, grey-haired woman 

who sits in a rocking-ehair, like 

Whistler's Mother, staring into 

space. This mother sees what 


e looks at. 
* 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 
if a nation truly had its mothers 
at heart, and worked at what 
the roses and the telegrams sig- 


wT): nify; she could: suggest some: no- | 


' tions | for): a: totally: : adequate 


commemoration. 
None, she says, ,knows what 
war means like those who are 


being honored this day and she - 


would forego the posies and the 
wires forevermore if she were 
told that V-E Day would be the 
last of such days. The world’s 
mothers would truly celebrate 
and there would be dancing in 
the streets, and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means. 


She comments on the show 


she visited at the Museum of 


dreadful; mushroommg of ‘the 
new-fangled death. The pictutes. 


Modern Art called ‘the Family 
of Man, and what she remem- 
bers most is the great panel 
which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked by man. 
And near it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent photo of a baby 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the’ mother's face. 
And the last el, after all the 

hotos of birth, courtship, wed- 

ings, toil and life there is the 


-fane 


.. summed up, she said, what lays 


in her mother’s heart this day. 
* 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its head- 
lines about a black market in 
Dr. Salk’s life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 
heard the news; for every sum- 
mer, unspoken, was her fear foe 
her children. 

‘She thought of a mother she 
knew whose lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
was dead within the week.. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 


news of vaccine broke, and she‘ 


can reconstruct what that 
mother thinks today, what mil- 
lions of mothers think: today. 


Why, in the name of all that’s 
holy, and what, she mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be frittered away in the pro- 
haggling over profits? 


When will man, the discoverer, 
solve the problem of man, the 
needful? 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the world 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and she knows what she. 
wishes all mothers:knew. She 
wonders, for example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 


Gurley Flynn and the other 


mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, ‘and she re- 
calls the old woman who was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, 
asking “young man, does your 
mother know what you are do- 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 
edgeable woman and she knows 
there is an answer to her ques- 
tion in the word “socialism.” It 
is not a fashionable word these 
days: pinned to it are the shib- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Constitution Falls | 
~ Short of Hopes of Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NEW united organization of labor combining the 15,000,000 members of the 


AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in the 7Ist Regiment. Armory 
City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL-CIO unity 


eommittee and has already been: 


approved by the AFL’s Executive federation, want the AFL’s name 


Only the name_ of the to continue. 
The plan is for the AFL and 


“new CIO to hold conventions simul- 
want a taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- 
new name. The AFL's leaders, ler and CIO in Manhattan Center, 
who will have the two top officers Dec. 1 and 2, then the joint con-' 


Council. 
organization is still in dispute, the 
CIO leaders, stressing the 
organization” principle, 


WASHINGTON. 


in New York 


and 17 of the 27 members of the vention on Dec. 5. 


Executive Council of the united | 


_ SOME 2,000,000 


Pcutonie in the miners, operating 


railroad brotherhoods, independ- 
ent unions, still will be out of the 
new labor body. Some of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have _indi- 
cated a desire to come in. The 


organized | 


Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vaccine snafu. 

It was Mrs. Hobby’s depart- 
ment which determined that the 
vaccine would be manufactured 
exchusively by six private labora- 
tories, and issued the licenses 
only to them. Only after nu- 
merous requests from public 
agencies were steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Polionrye- 
litis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and -determine 
where they nor go first. 


MRS. HOBBY, however,- and 
the head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, a.key man in the 
vaccine problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocation.” 
Though details were not given, 
the method would probably be 
similar to the voluntary program 
supported by Gov. Harriman of 
New York. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed to voluntarily record with the - 
Health Department weekly what 
shipments were sent out and 
where. 

‘The manufacturing Companies 
readily commented that they 
felt controls were unnecessary. 
A ‘representative of Parke-Davis, 
which is producing 50 pereent 
of the vaecine manufactured in 
the nation, declared that the 
companies -wouldn’t have vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet,” after fulfilling contracts to 
supply the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second 
grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk vae- 
cine, had predicted .. . “we are 
in the latter stages of a gold 
rush,” and announced: that they 
expected huge profits from this 
years sales of polio vaccine. 

There is plenty of evidence 
that the scarce vaccine is going 
into channels where children 
will net be the first to benefit 
from it. 

A national. scandal broke 
around the results of tracing 
vaecine from the Cutter labora- 
tories in oo" California. 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of polio, were discovered among. 
children recently receiving ‘shots 
from this source. In tracing where 


the rest of the vaccine went, it | 


was . discovered that in New 
York City nine physicians had 
given the shots to adults, dis- 
regarding a- previously adopted 
code of “voluntary” distribution 
to children in certain age 
groups. 

: “ et 

IN MILWAUKEE, Boston, 
Detroit, reports’ showed that a 
few adults had been inoculated. 


And a statement by New York: 


Investigations Commissioner 
Tenny showed that about 2,500 
private physicians in New York 
City had been sold about 13,500 
cc's of the vaccine by Parke- 
Davis company. Some druggists 
complained that the vaccine was 
being offered as a “come-on” 
for further drug orders, and~that 
drug salesmen would give them 
two or three dose quantities at 


a time. 
A pharmacist, who felt that 


there should be some control. 


said that. when such _ small 


amounts were obtained, doctors 


hesitated te give it to one or 


two children, fearing the wrath... 


of other patients. As a result, 


many were using it for their | 


own families. 

Besides the critical shortage 
of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging Federal controls, was 
the factor of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. The U. S: 


~ Public Health Service has con- 


trol over testing biologies put on 
the market. In the case of the 
Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
tities were being marketed at 
once the Service admitted that 


tests had not been as closely 


carried out as usual, and that 
reliance was placed on the com- 
panies as reputable firms. 
Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which pointed out that 
many thousands of children of 


_ migrant workers, would miss 


the opportunity for inoculation 
unless there was-federal respon- 


sibility. 


tion. generally. reflect closely’ and 


_|of the merger have since the agree- 
iment become more fearful of a pro- 
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tation of former Fi 


Yibtdvebbay powers re 


progressive-led unions are seeking 
|'to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 


The provisions of the constitu- 


spell out the terms in the original 
AFL-CIO merger documents. But 
it is evident that the architects 


gressive militancy in the united 
organization. The constitution puts 
far stronger emphasis on. exclusion 
of Communists from office in the 
new organization or any of its af- 
filiates and includes a lengthy sec- 


‘tion bayring any unions - expelled 


Or suspended by the CIO or. AFL, 
‘or that may -haye seceded from 
either, from admission into the 
ranks of any union that will be- 
come a part of the united organ- 
ization. 


merger talks in progress or in 
prospect affecting CIO or AFL 


inated unions as well as the move 
of the Intemational Brotherhood 
of Teamsters to admit the expelled 
| Internatiqnal Longshoremen’s As- 


‘sociation. It may even be directed 


had seceded both from the AFL 
and CIO. 
* 


WHILE THE constitution is 


promised. ) 
The Executive Council is given) 


‘despite a provision in the pream- 
‘ble that is suppesed to safeguard 


This is clearly aimed at the 


‘unions and the unaffiliated progres-, application of either is‘in the hands 


at the United Mine Workers which 


° Million dollars for Bell : Strike 
° Break in New England Walkout 


| LOAN of $ 1,250,000 by a 
group of CIO unions heartened 
Southern Bell Telephone strike 
as it rounded eighth week. CIO 
president Reuther said loan was 
to be used for “necessary relief 
and assistance to the strikers and 
their families.” L&N Railroad . 
strike in South also contmued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- 
tinuel with provocations and 
charges of “sabotage” agaist 
strikers. 
‘- 


BREAK in New England 
CIO Textile strike against wage 
cuts came with setlement” by 
Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years, 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
still out. ... New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that’ strikers applying for 
relief would have to declare 
themselves paupers and _ thus 
lose their voting rights’ under 
Maine law. | 

, re | 
GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
wage is number one demand of 
IUVE-CIO in negotiations with 


quite definite and rigid on dealing 
with the “red menace’ it is evasive 
or indefinite on the question. of 
guaranteeing full membership re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or 


national origin as originally de- 
-manded by the CIO. As in the 


merger -agréement only “full bene- 
fits of trade union organization” is 


authority to investigate any unions 
which it “has reason to believe” 
‘may be “Communist-infiltrated” 
‘and recommend up to: suspension, 


the autonomy of affiliates. 

Both industrial and craft union- 
ism are dec'ared _ “appropriate, 
equal and necessary’ * but ultimate 
decision on Cispute affecting the 


of the Executive Council in which: 
Meany’s group will have a two- 


thirds majority. 
* 


NOR DOES the _ constitution 
provide for means of enforcing the 
stated principle against raiding and 
[the preservation of the “integrity” 


of any affiliate that may not choose 
(Continued on Page 13) ik 


RCA, ‘covering 14,000 workers. 
Union is also seeking 5 percent 
general wage hike and other 
improvements. ; 

TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted resolu-’ 
tion opposing change in CIO 


American Newspaper Guild con- 
stitution which would bar mem- 


bership to Communists. 
* 

FULL. SUPPORT is _ being 
given a member by UAW-CIO 
Local 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged security risk by De- 
fense Department. Member, 
Merton House, is on top bar- 
gaining committee at Bell Air- 


craft 
— 


REJECTION of legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urged by 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing before House 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 
tion would cost consumers mil- 
lions each year. 

: * 

NEW NLRB general counsel 
Kammbholz struck a blow at CIO 
Packinghouse strikers in Boston. 


_ He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their 


votes counted in election held 
last March. 
: - 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage 
for North Carolina workers was . 
killed in state legislative com- 
mittee. 

: * 

CIO OFFICIAL was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Folsom -as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions.. Official is Eugene M. 
Wells, secretary-terasurer of Ala- 
bama CIO Counei for past ten 


years. 
| * 


NOTICE WAS served on steel 
companies by CIO Steel union 
that it will seek general wage 
increase under reopener in con- _ 
tract this summer. Union.made. 
announcement at same: time that. 
it was revealed that U.S. Steel 
profits for first quarter of 1955 
‘were 60 percent greater than 
profits in first quarter of 1954. 

* 


‘CIO TEXTILE union got five- 
cent hourly raise and other im-. 
provements from American Vis- 
cose Co.,. affecting 11,000 work- 
ers in three states. ‘ 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


will be put before shop leaders of 
GM and Ford plants when they 
pa here in Detroit next Mon- 
day, May 9th. 

A report will be made to both 


wa@eks on a new contract and eco- 


offering nothing. on the economic 


= 
e-union it wants a more sub- 


down on strike threats. 


|. Walter Reuther, UAW president | 
who is now: in Ford 


corporation arrogantly tell- 


we — at’ ‘both national union charge. of labor relations, is re- 


national gatherings by union nego- | 
tiators who have been bargaining, » 
or trying to bargain, with GM and — 
Ford officials for the. last several. 


““Vinomic demands. The report, it is 
learned, will reveal that Ford has : 
| proposed 34 backward steps ‘in . 
lcontract proposals, while as yet 


Pl demande: The UAW economic ™- 


fa |package is estimated to be 45-cents * 
o2 tfor the guaranteed annual wage, — 
raises and pensions, 

In GM .the same situation exists 
lwith the profit swollen ($3 billion . 
in the last five years, plus $306,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 


missive membership aid a cutting, . 


here, now F ord. vice. president in 
that 


mates 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford 


DETROIT. 


HALF A MILLION UAW-CIO members in Cail Motors and Ford plants 
throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 
negotiators by taking a strike vote. The authorization for taking the huge strike vote 


SAW. 
On May 19, — leaders ious 


shrysler lants throughout the na- 
ion-are being called together to 
yass on their demands and open 


alks with Chrysler, shortly after 
july 4. | rs 


NEGOTIATIONS have. started 
‘yetween the tool and die employ- 
ors and the UAW skilled trades 
livision. Any strike. here would 
je up the 1936 models which are 
10W ready te come off the drafting 
yoards into the tool and . die- 
‘ooms. 

The strike vote antcing the’ as- 
sembly workers which will . take 
jlace probably in the next few 
weeks will be the largest the UAW 
tas ever taken, covering half a 
nillion workers. This will be a tre- 
mendous mobilization effort back 
wf the tei egies and will un- 
loubtedly be - d_ by mass 
meetings and vai es, leaflets, TV- 
ca ral olla : 

UAW leaders were neither con- 
 Grentent er den that they are _ 
having tough « g and that: 
their efferts. will. be: teenage 
by this) anandate: from’ thej:mest: 

ec bao 0b rob! stosamemn 
noodRayndtor ‘bechiier daft do 


MICHIGAN 


explain what King Henry . means 


ak paraphrase Jimmy Durante: 
by getting the “profit system mule” 


erybody tries to get into the 

et” of being middle roader. The| 
Jatest ham performance along this 
line was the New York speech of 
King Henry Ford II. . But the Ford workers are. not 
Henry says he’s a middle road- jackasses. They see Ford offering 


er between “guaranteed annual more speedup and wage cuts in 


'that his money-bags can keep 
“moving forward at full speed.” 


ness - men hollering ‘ ‘creeping so- time that Ford’s Republican politi-/ 


cialism” at évery “securi ro- 
f deg 'to railroad through a law to ban 


sal. 
vee Se his ideological mess of Political action by unions, to kill 


to pull his cart from out front so 
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that only good can come from the. 
uncontrolled “natural economic 
forces under the stimulus. of the, 
profit motive.” But the uncontrol- 
led monopolies and ‘diets profit*mo- 
tive are merely. pushing us towards 
H-bomb war abroad and fascism at 
home. President Reuther says he 
wants the people to intervene, to 
stop H-bomb war, to demand that 
government and industrialists, use 
the tools of production for peace, 
not to destroy human lives. Raising 
living standards, including grant- 
ing the UAW demands, is part of 


stagnation” labor leaders and busi- |the economic arena at the same this struggle for peace, says -Reuth- 


ical stooges in Lansing are striving|the ideological debate with Ford. 


‘er. This is a most telling point in 


However the economic and con- 
tract struggle wont be won in 


words King Henry really told his 
workers: Your demand for GAW, 
wage and fringe increases, a short- 
term sathebhéhen contract and im- 
proved local agreements are here- 
by denied. But if you are suckers 
enough to fall for it we'll give you 
a few meager economic conces- 
- sions (well even pretty it up by 
calling it “a new kind of prosper- 


Sty i “ing 
boruas ie oot sae bony aes. (show- down rejection of the 


‘demands or an ‘open mind’ for demands. Unleash the full backing| 


ture on your GAW demand. But 
in return youll have to give up. 
all your ‘other demands and even’ 
take some backward steps in our 
present lovely five-year speedup 
contract! 


King Henry's deeds bear out this 
generalization. So far the Ford Co. 
in its bargaining sessions with the | 
UAW hasn't offered a red-cent of | 
gains for the workers. However, 
they have offered the UAW 34 
backward steps in the present con®’ 
tract. with the union. It includes’ 
everything from throwing includ- 
ed categories of Ford workers out 
of the UAW: and removing ‘the 
right to strike against -speedup' 
beets,.to direct wage cuts for the 
Ford steel workers. Henry's “pros- 
perity insurance’ -is concretized by 
making a lousy contraet worse! 


These company proposals really 


“Grand old man”. Bill McKie said are: 


the CIO’s PAC and the AFL's’ the arena of ideological debate 
LLPE. That’s what Ford’s “incen- alone. It’s mainly a tough contest 
tive for everybody system” boils of power between social classes 
down to. and the workers have thé greater. 

One of Ford's’ retired wage potential power to win, if they but 
slaves answered King Heny even use it: Four winning points along 
before he opened his mouth. this line proposed by Bill McKie 


in his last open letter: | 1.—Use the new weapon of la- 


“Up to now the auto companies | bor unity. Let the AFL and CIO 


offer two alternatives. Either a poards in joint session demand that 
UAW Ford and GM settle for the UAW 


working ‘out ‘a backward | step! of 15 million unidnists behind the 
“sweetheart contract.’ The auto’ UAW pattern- -setting fight if the 
workers have a sure-fire answer to! companies don’t come across. 


both alternatives, namely, forcing 

the companies to grant the de- 4. syne ~ gprs ree _ 
‘mands by a united, militant UAW) inet enue eat, 3anped ‘anaes 1. 
that. prepares itself today, to strike’ ling, battering or withdrawal of the 


tomorrow, if necessary. Aeetindl tar o Wate Penal 7 
For Local 600 officers headed by ir Fracuice Ciause 
in the contracts. 


president Carl, Stellato have seo 
been answering King Henry in ad- | 3.—Stop the companies’ new 
vance by their policy of weekly ‘strikebreaking weapon—stockpiling 
reports to the Ford workers on the [cars by increased speedup and 
contract bargaining, by their con-, compulsory overtime. Call official 
tinued opposition té the former U2ion plant and inter-local center 
five-year contract, and by their in-|C2Ces to halt this menace. | 
sistence on the GAW without} 4.—Mobilize the entire UAW now | 
strings attached that would take from plant committeemen to top| 
away any gains already won. =  |UAW councils to answer either! 
UAW president Reuther’s speech- a show down fight or a phony com- 
es for peace and a peacetime econ- pany offer. 
‘omy are also indirect answers to| King Henry has no answer to 
King Henry's diatribe. F ord insists these four UAW argunients! 


Beeis at Packard 


Break Through — 


Workers Reject. ‘Discipline’ 


By RALPH.ELLISON 


Curt Murdock, president of. 
Packard Local 190, was greatly dis- 
turbed. So was the plant commit- 
tee. So was personnel. : 

- The entire afternoon shift at the 
Conner plant had walked out. 

Pay checks had formerly been 
distributed on Friday nights. Now 


it was shifted to Saturdays. Which | 


meant no time to shop, transact 
business, pay bills, etc. So the 
workers chalked up signs in the. 
toilets, “No pay, no work,” and out! 
they all went. The entire shift. 
Packard fired -15. workers. And 
Murdock called the meeting to 


They droned on and.ow. It sound- ;to the fine reports, and the com- 
'ed like. an old-fashioned company- mittees, and mostly the wieetings| 
union appeal. The company needs |are taken’ up with the yack-yack-| 
to remain competitive. The Big. ing of the plant committee. They 
Three have lower costs, ete., ete. do all the talking. But the workers 


Then the workers took the floor. never get a chance to bring uP 
One chief steward who was fired, | their beefs.” 
insisted the workers ‘express~their | Then a woman spoke. She'd. 
opinions. been at Packard’s a long time. | 
“How come we only see the; “I’ve always heard there was a 
plant committee around election hell,” she said, “but now I know 
time, or when they want to dress it’s on Conner Ave. It’s so crowd- 
us down for the wildcat?” ‘ed in there, they pile up the stock’ 
“When will the committee do right in the aisles. If there’s ever 
‘something about speedup?” —_[a fire in.that plant, it’ be a disas- 
“Speedup? How about gas tank ter. Thé least they can do is keep 
assembly. Used to be 16 tanks per those aisler clear.” 


- Perrone broke strikes, 


warn, “No more wildcats.” 
ed them not to discuss any shop | per-hour. Now time study is de- 
problems at the meeting, except the’ manding 28 tanks per hour. Why: 
wildcat. ‘won't the plant committee act on’ 
The plant committee picked up this?” 
the same theme. No more wild-| Then a Negro worker spoke. 
cats. | “I’ve been a union man from: 
Regional director Ken. Morris. way back. But I don't go to union 
went along, took the same posi-| ‘meetings anymore because every- 
tion. 


He warn- hour. Then they changéd it to 18 | 


ithing is cut- and dried. You. listen 
had intended as “discipline” 


ALBERT KAHN 
Noted author, and publisher of best-seller “FALSE WITNESS” 


Main speaker. at Banquet honoring Michigan victims 
of the Walter-McCarran Law 


Excellent Entertainment © Superb Dinner 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 — 2 P.M. 
Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell 


(% mile north of Davidson Sai Dexter and Linwood) © 


Reservations $2.50 © Michigan Committee Protection F oreign 
Born © 2033 Park Ave. © WO 1-5196 : 


icame just that. The workers very 
i clearly told off Murdock, Ken.Mor- 


) stating: 


J\ance procedure and workers’ prob- 


—_ ~~ 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
‘COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2934. YEMANS 


“How about guards on the Ft 
veyors, ” asked one worker. “Stock| 
is always falling off, but no safety , 
guards. Because of the speedup, 


{stock is hung‘in a hurry, and then| 


rattles off. Cant the poor com- 
pany afford safety guards? Or is 
it cheaper to hire a new worker 
to replace those disabled? 

And so it went. What ro 


ris, the plant committee and the 


company. 
abandoned its company-union-like } 
tone, and in accord with the — 
of the workers, issued a leaflet 


full. collective bargainin , 


las outlined in our contract must be 
jput into effect and accepted by, 


the company. Our stewards must! 
function at their level of the griev- 


lems must be solved.” 
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CONVENTION. Talk around Solidarity House is for a special 
convention of the UAW within gjx months. It might be asked to in- 
stitute a graduated system of dues payments in accordance with what 
auto workers earn. Some wise guys say that the $25,000,000 strike 
fund will be a powerful ally m the CIO-AFL merger. 

+e “ 

NO ANSWER. While UAW president Walter Reuther banged 
away at peace themes when he spoke at the CIO Paper Workers 
Convention here recently and answered the “Sligh” man from. the 
NA Mabout a lot of slanders against the VAW, he skirted the main 
proposal ‘of the NAM. That was to take a wage boost and put it in 
a trust. fund for Guaranteed Annual Wage which the union would 
administer. John S. Bugas, ex-FBler now Ford veep, made a some- 
what similar proposal, without the —— of the union administering 
the GAW. 

* 
GAW COST. GAW could be financed by six percent of the 


companys payrolls; says Seymour Harris, Harvard economist, re- 


cently speaking before an employers group here. Harris said un- 
employment compensation, which currently costs employers slightly 
less than one and one-half percent of payrolls, pays the average un- 
employed worker about one-third of his regular salary for one-half 
year. To pay full wages, it would cost three times as much, or four 
and one-half percent. One percent must be added to cover the 
longer period of GAW payment and another one-half percent for 
more liberal qualifications of workers. All this totals six .percent. 
Some union spokesmen say it will ‘cost 10 cents an hour or rough- 


ly five percent of payrolls. 
* 


PRICES. Used car prices averaged $855 in April 1955. In 


_ March 1955 they ‘were $866. Two weeks ago there were 204 busi- 


ness failures: A year ago the same week there were 198. 


Week ending April 25, saw auto production 214,015 new cars 
and trucks—a year ago same time, 147,202 car and truck produc- 
tion. HAS YOUR SHOP GOT MORE PEOPLE WORKING TO 
MATCH THIS BIG RISE IN PRODUCTION? 


: ae | 
PROFITS. Kaiser Motors and its subsidiaries made $1,207,- | 


‘ 113 in profits in the first quarter of 1954. No doubt the wage cut 


the workers took last year. helped. 
* , 3 
GENERAL MOTORS. Every 30 days of this year General 
Motors sweated out of its workers $100 million in profits after taxes. 
Profits for the first three months after taxes were $309,000,000. If 
they keep up the pace they will clean up over a billion dollars im 


1955. 
* 


TWO MEN. The other day in Federal Court, before Judge 
Thomas Thornton, a member of the UAW-CIO, Paul Sitirka, lost 
his citizenship. He went into court at 9 a.m. and at 3 p.m. Thorton 
stripped him of his citizenship. Thorton is a member of an anti- 
Communist organization in the city. The “evidence” of four stool-. 
pigeons was used that Sitirka was a Comimunist. One of the stools 
was Earl Reno who was expelled from the Communist Party in 1941 
in Gary, Indiana, for stealing several hundred dollars in a car from 
the: Communist Party. Thus the word: of a thief and scounrel is 
taken to denaturalize a pioneer organizer of the UAW. 


* 

WASHINGTON. The same Immigration Department that did 
a job on-a Sitirka, had the gall to announce that there was no cause 
to deport union buster Sam Perrone, who figured in ‘the Reuther 
shooting investigations. U. S. Senator Magnuson complained to the 
Immigration Department that “known criminals” named in the 
Kefauver investigations were not being prosecuted. The UAW charges 
slugged workers at Briggs and Michigan 
Stove. AND THE IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT SAYS “NO 
CAUSE” FOR ACTION EXISTS AGAINST PERRONE. Strike- 
breakers can remain citizens, but union builders lose theirs. 


* 

HERE IS A LETTER from an outfit that wants to furnish spies 
to the employers. Listen to them: 

“Are you satisfied with the productivity of your employees, 
or do you sometimes feel they are holding out on you? 

“The chances are more than even that you would have some 
reservation in equity the above question, because . . . the facts 
are elusive. 

“We have developed a technique which. will put the facts 
quickly and clearly in front of you in a completely confidential man- 
ner. If conditions are good, you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing this. If they leave room for improvement, you will see just 
where correction is. needed. 

“We will be glad to report the facts to you on an out of pocket 
expense basis and assure you that you will be under no further oun 
gation to us, no matter what the facts reveal. * 

“Write or phone us for further particulars. 

“Very truly yours, 

“WHLING, , TAYLOR AND ASSOCIATES.” 


Following the meeting, the abies | 
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Walt Whitman Anniversary 


BOOK SALE 
' Prices Slashed! — 
“31.00 
1.00 
1.60 
2.50 


A few examples: : 

In Battle for Peace, DuBois 
The Rosenberg Story, Gardner 
The Volunteers, Nelson 

A Lantern for Jeremy, Jerome 


Fighting Words: 25 Years-~ of the 
Daily’ Worker 


Ten Classics of Marxism 
Atomic Energy and Society,, Allen | 
Resistance in South Africa, Hunton 35 
Life of Lenin, Kherzhenisev 1.25 

_ FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 
m0, 4901 a 


1.50 
3.25 
50 
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Battle Lines Drawn in Negotiations; 


Local 600 Membership Mobilizing 


By WILLIAM ALLAN company with presenting in nego- , apart that UAW and CIO president 
DETROIT.—The “big news” in tiations 34 backward steps for a Reuther went into Ford talks last 
the negotiations between the auto new contract, all of which the;week with he expressed idea of 
tycoons, General Motors-Ford and union spokesmen say would cripple breaking the deadlock and pinning 
the CIO Auto Workers Union last | the union's effectiveness in keeping | the company down to realistic pro- 
week was that the union was get-'down speedup, settling grievances, | posals. 
ting nothing in negotiations but improving working conditions, rais-| The UAW notified the General 
proposals to weaken its postion in|ing lower paid workers to higher Motors Corporation that it was end- 
the plant.On the outside the Big! wage classifications. | ing the contract June vé which 
Two shot off barrages, through the | Somewhat similar anti-union pro-' means that the union can author- 
kept press, beating drums for a re- posals are being made in the Gen- ize taking of a-strike vote at any 


F- EDC q AW CLOSER — of the five year contract. jeral Motors Building. - | tiene Tae Maid ‘the: tevtnination Mate 


Ford union officials charged the' The parties have become so far|is June 1, and it’s expected that 
~|unless the company stops ifs anti- 
LANSING.—A bill to establish a Fair Employment Practices U AW Skilled W k A k 
Commission in Michigan has been passed by the House of Repre- i or ers S 
=a Additional 10% Pay Boos 
Twenty-seven Republicans voted against it while 29 voted | | iong Oo ay 00S 


union. activity and gets down to 
serious talks on the union demands, 
sentatives here several weeks ago and now is pending in the Michi- 
for and 51 Democrats were for. No Democrat voted against it. 
The bill provides for investigation of discrimination in hiring 


strike. votes will be ‘authorized 
| there. 
or promotion, gives the commission subpena power but leaves en- 
forcement to the courts. Also a jury trial for violators was tacked 


ichigan 
edition 


ry o> 
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this area are opening up negotia-|include the Guaranteed Annual’ jn Dearborn, over which Local - 
tions with employers as part of Wage, two-year contract, FEPC 600, UAW has jurisdiction, has 
the CIO Auto Workers wage talks clause, wage increase of 11.6 cents initiated something new in UAW 


GM has 325,000 hourly rated 
on by the House that may prove an out for the white supremacists 


and ask for a 10 pércent increase 


workers. Ford has 140,000. 
DETROIT.—Skilled workers in;demands of last November, which) Meanwhile the giant Ford plant 
as many of them under the Diggs Civil Rights law avoided convic- 
tion when a hung jury, or an all-white jury, found them “not guilty. 


ing to get the Senate to pass the House Bill are urging political ac- 
tion committees, organizations, individuals to contact their State 
Senators either by. mail, by phone or in Lansing personally, or con- 
tact when they are home from Friday to Menday. : 

The first FEPC measure for passage in Michigan was intro- 


| 


Labor lobbyists, Negro leaders and legislators now concentrat- | 


over and above whatever the pro- 
duction workers may get from Gen- 
eral’ Motors and Ford. The talks 
were to begin May 20. 

Also the skilled workers are ask- 
ing that any employes on after- 
noon shift should be paid a prem- 
ium of 10 percent, and on the mid- 


‘and other demands. 


Meanwhile Charles Sligh, Jr., 
chairman of the executive commit- 


tee of the National Association of 


Manufacturers (NAM), proposed | 
that the UAW settle with the com- 


| panies for a wage increase, déposit 
this in a fund, and operate the 


“guaranteed annual wage” on their | 


contract history. 

Twice a week, Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings at 8 a.m., the 
officers of the local who are in 
on negotiations, president Carl 


Stellato and vice-president Jack 


Orr, appear in the local union audi- 
torium and report on negotiations 
to the rank and file. This is open 


duced 20 years ago and all these years fighters for Negro rights 


night shift 15 percent, 30 minutes own, leaving the companies out of 


only to union members—net the 


press or outsiders. 

This is a mobilization measure 
that is keeping the 54,000 Rouge 
workers fully posted on company 
maneuvers and at the same time 
is ig ops ee for strike mobiliza- 


have been battling to get FEPC made law: This is the first time 
FEPC has passed the House. Two years ago it died in committee, 
killed by a gang of white supremacists. The State Senate two years 
ago approved an FEPC bill introduced by the then State Senator 
Charles Diggs, Jr., now Michigan’s first Negro Congressman. 
Gov. Williams in a special message has urged FEPC passage 
this session. 
: The Detroit Common Council has made no move to memorialize 
Detroit members of the Legislature to be for passage of FEPC. 


for lunch should be paid by the it. 
company and included in the eight- | 
hour shift. 

The skilled workers, who con- 
stitute 10 percent of the entire 
UAW membership, also have back- | 
ed the UAW Economic Conference 


One GM Trick 
To Trap a 


Worker 

DETROIT.—Here is a story 
of how far a billion dollars corp- - 
oration will. go to get a worker. 
In a certain plant of General 


This is the proposal that ex-FBI 
agent John S. Bugas, now vice- 
president at Ford Motor, made to) 
the UAW-Ford negotiators last, 
week, that any raise that Ford, 
might give should be put into a °° Po‘re'® 
fund and that be GAW. kar , ne needed. .< 

Sligh charged that if any com-| At this stage of negotiations, it 
pany signs a guaranteed annual can be said that the UAW realizes 
wage like the UAW is requesting that nothing is going to be hand- 
that “this would be doing a dis-|ed down on a silver platter unless 


service to the workers and the na-lit's a sellout, and that would tear 
tion. . . the union apart. The next four 


The UAW GAW demand is that weeks are crucial. If the scores of 
the companies make up the differ- local unions in GM and Ford fol- 


ence between the Unemployment lowed No. 600’s example of meet- 
Compensation an idle worker gets ing the members and preparing 
land what his living wage should them for the coming battle, along 
‘be. Just how such a thing would with demanding the Big Two 
be a disservice to the workers,| get down to brass tacks, negotia- 
Sligh didn't explain. | tions might take a different turn. 
His attack on the UAW demands Ford Facts, union newspaper of 
was made before 600 business Local 600, devotes its entire inside 
leaders here Monday, April 25, and, pages to a blistering analysis of the 
‘is part of the war against the union Ford Motor Company’s barrage of 
being conducted by big business.’ propaganda which they warn will 
GM and Ford representatives list-' increase as the June 1 deadline gets 
ened to Sligh’s proposals and nearer. 
warmly applauded. A figure of $1.5) The union newspaper significant- 
billion cost to manufacturers if ly comments that any benefits won 
GAW is signed was cited by the from Ford were won by the work- 
NAM spokesman, as the fund need-' ers themselves, by standing up and 
ed to meet the UAW demands. fighting the company—not through 
Sligh wants the UAW to guaran- the generosity of the Ford Motor 
tee the workers an annual wage he Company. 
said. He said that the UAW plan! Thus the 1955 battle lines are 
would see older workers working being drawn for the next round 
and younger workers enjoying in American labor struggles for 
“themselves in Florida at full pay' new contracts, higher wages, great- 
for a year.” ler security. 


—— 
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Labor Requires Peace, 


-Reuther Tells Confab 


DETROIT. —CIO and UAW/must see to it that the same sciences; Motors the company put a pint 
president Walter Reuther, speak-|that produced the H-bomb, must; of whisky underneath a stairway. 
ing recently before the CIO Paper-'be converted into producing bene-| On the cork they put Prussian 
workers Fourth Constitutional Con- | fits for the people. blue dye which is used by tool 
vention, repeated his statement; Reuther charged the Eisenhow- | and die makers. Then a member 
made at the UAW convention, that |er government with opening up a of supervision planted himself 
peace is labor's number one aim}24-inch pipeline for money for war| Some distance away high up with 
and that the only protection against | production, but uses only an 70: a pair of binoculars trained on 
the H-bomb is peace. dropper when it comes to peace- the bottle of whisky. Eventually 

Reuther warned that an H-bomb | time expenditures for housing, | eae eye caught 
war could wipe out civilization and |roads, schools. | 0 — ad —— and wi 
that America is being pictured as| While clearly stating his opposi-. co hy yr eae 
a “warmonger. He told the con-/tion to war expenditures and the’ th ve pean 1 db rink mg 
vention that the fight for peace|H-bomb, he still leaves out any oo fo : 14 ee f CM at .: 
is a condition of survival, that the practical proposals for winning | ah de : cay off wot 
world is standing, because of the|peace. He did not even take the, CM ave bills ee I]. 
H-bomb, ‘on the rim of hell and'same stand as Adlai Stevenson on witb : " qd pe : + weep 
that within the bowels of that hell, ‘getting out of Quemoy and Matsu. “proof” the eae ha tag 
1S the H-bomb with a capacity of | He interspersed his comments on! sian blue dye and what it claim- 
peng able to wipe out human civi- peace with redbaiting, and es- ed was the worker's finger prints. 

. HZAUIOR. pousal. of “building defense”| The corporation’s claims that this 

He said that organized labor to- ‘against “Communism,” “cold war”! is a lesson against drinking on 


gether with all people of goodwill ‘style. the job.” | 


What Price Is Asked for ‘GAW'? 


Editor, Michigan Worker: | 1.—Abandonment of demands for guarantee,” the companies try to 


"hag the boys sey around the higher wages. finagle concessions on_ seniority, 
shop: If the boss. is ‘all smiling 2.—Introduction of more scien-|transfers, the union shop, the com- 


amount to labor getting a paperjable.” Those plans were not worth: 


crown and a boot in the behind. /a damn; and as soon as the big de- 
pression came along, when the | 


skies, watch out for a bolt from 
the blue; and if he slaps you on 
the back, feel around there for the 
handle of the knife. : 

These. thoughts come to mind| 
when the negotiators for the GM! 
corporation and Ford’s come to the. 
table with smiling public announce- 
ments about how everything is go- 
ing to work out fine for the com- 
panies, the public, and_ labor. 
“Something’s rotten in Denmark!” 

The companies are either _pre- 
paring their usual tactic of fe sl 
the workers seem “unreasonable,” 
while provoking a strike; or they 
are preparing to “accept” the 


|company lads have no doubt boned 


and tie them hand and foot to the 


Since the UAW-CIO is making 


the guaranteed annual wage its 
number one demand, the bright 


up on all the angles of this sub- 
ject. Believe me, they can come 
up with something as crooked as a 
barrel of snakes. We ought to kee 
in mind that their experience wi 
annual wage plans goes back to the 


workers might have got some bene- 


fit ,the companies scuttled ‘them 
then and there. 

No one can tell us that ‘these 
vultures in neckties—oh,, pardon 
me, these company negotiators— 
have not carefully studied the re- 
port on “Annual Wages and Em- 


made by the American Manage- 


time right after World War k In 
that period such plans were intro- 
duced by some companies in. vari- 
ous industries, but their main pur- 
pose was to weaken the unions, kill 
off the militancy of the workers 


idea. of “concessions” ité: make the 


ment Association back in 1945-46. 
Another title might be: “How to 
Skin a Cat While Pouring Honey 
Down Its- Throat.” Allow to quote 
the vulture (Section 10, Point F): 

“In return for guaranteed wages, 
some such concessions as the fol- 


ployment Stabilization Techniques” | 


whte as - 4) j > 


tific measurement of standards of 
performance. 

3.—Bonus. to stimulate output. 
4.—Abandonment of disputes. 
5.—Abandonment of strikes. 
6.—Better attendance. 
7.—Cooperation _ in 
costs.” | 
Far be it from this writer to in- 
sult any worker's intelligence by 
“interpreting” for him these seven 
ways to commit suicide! But Ford 
and GM are now pushing all of 
these and some others that have 
been thought up since 1945, across 
the negotiating table! 


reducing 


The American Management As-. 
sociation Report also suggests that 


pany right to ‘hire and fire, etc. 

In short, all labor has to do is 
like Samson go to sleep in the arms 
of these Delilahs; and we all re- 
member his waking up with a close 
trim, no eyes, and plenty of chains. 

VIGILANCE, UNITY, ACTIV- 
ITY—these, it seems to me, are the 
key words at this moment for the 


auto workers, in order to back up 
the negotiators for the union, in 
order to win the demands for a 
real guaranteed annual wage plan, 
‘wage increases, model FEPC 
clauses in the contracts, pension im- 

provements and the curbing of 
speedup. Fit 


sennataee lowing ight be obtained l: from the: 
labor cobb G2 


workers’ demands -.in|- return; for 


some “concessions” which would! epmpany  Selficient” i ands “‘pedfits! 


4 to improve the working and the Fratemally, F.A. | 
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WE CANT 


WAIT 6 
MONTHS! 


WE'VE REACHED the 
one-quarter mark in our 
spring campaign for $100,- 
000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
going. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it's been going it will 
be completed in six months in- 
stead of the 2'2 months we call- 
ed for and need. 

Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New. York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They have been set- 
ting the pace ‘and we're counting 
on them to continue to do so. 
Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 
only a small fraction of their 
goals. 


We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 


tions, to step up the pace of 
the campaign this week. 

(See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 
drive). 


Demands for Vaccin 
Controls Hit Congres 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had led to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine; and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering. The vic- 
tims of the chaos were the chil- 
dren whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 
helped finance the research that 
made possible Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 


Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many sources including 
AFL president George Meany 
and CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New. Jersey, Mayor Wagner of 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three. bills for Federal con- 


trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A _ bill introduced 
by Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York with ten 
Senators as cO-sponsors, would 


set up a Federal program for 
the distribution of the vaccine 
until a sufficient supply is avail- 
able to supply the 4 

it. The bill calls for the govern- 
ment to set a “reasonable price” 
on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 


amand tor 


te Pa 
TWO BILLS before the House 


were contributed by Rep. Ab- 
raham J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another jointly by Represen- 


tatives John Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 
1956; would have a ceiling price, 
and would subject violators to 
imprisonment as well as fines. 


The movement for controls 


won the support of several gov- 


ernors, meeting in Washington 


for the national governor's con- 


ference who heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 


vaccine shortage. Mrs. Hobby, 


Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed by 


Rep. Celler of New York for the ~ 


(Continued on Page 2) 


—See Story Page 3, Editorial 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent than most others, and, 
Lord knows, she had no 


aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 
Mother's Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
also happens to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and _ the 
-florist’s shop. 

She set the roses in a vase 
and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table so 
tha: those who sent the roses 
will feel she had pleas- 


Assignment U.S.A. 


—— 


A Day that is more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her cache of such mementoes to 
be read again someday when the 
reading of them will restore the 
treasured past. 


Yes, Mother's Day has its 
place in this commercial age. 


She is a mother whose hori- 
zons are not : 
bounded by 
the four _ kit- 
chen walls and 
she has much 
to say at this - 
moment, 
pungent com- 
ments that be- 


lie the senti- 
. mental notion 


of the little . 
sorrowful, grey-haired w 


‘who sits in a rocking-chair, like 
Whistler's Mother, staring into 


space. This mother sees what 
e looks at. 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 


if a nation truly had its mothers — 


at heart, and worked at what 
the roses and the telegrams sig- 


-nify, she could suggest sOMe AO- ; 
etions for sa ily:. adequate 


commemoration. 
None, she says, knows what 
war means like those who are 


being honored this day and she 
would forego the posies and the 
wires forevermore if she were 
told that V-E Day would be the 
last of such days. The world’s 
mothers jwould truly celebrate 
and there would be dancing in 
the streéts, and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means. 


She comments on the show 
she visited at the Museum of 
Modern. Art called the Family 
of Man, and what she remem- 
bers most is the great panel 
which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked by man. 
And near it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent photo of a baby” 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the mother’s face. 
And the last panel, after all the 

hotos of birth, courtship, wed- 

ings, tail and life there is the 


|, dreadful- mushrooming of the 
« jnew-fangled.death; The pictures | 


summed up, she said, what lays 
in her mother’s heart this day. 
* 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its head- 
lines about a black market in 
Dr. Salk’s life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 


_heard the news; for every sum- 


mer, unspoken, was her -fear for 
her children. 

She thought of a mother she 

new whose lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
‘was dead within the week. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 
news of vaccine broke, and she 
can reconstruct what that 
mother thinks today, what mil- 
lions of mothers think today. 

Why, in the name of all that’s 
holy, and what, she mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be. frittered away in the pro- 
fane haggling over profits? 
When will man, the discoverer, 
solve the 3 scp of man, the 
needful? Why must the 
children be jeopardi 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the world 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and she knows what she 
wishes all mothers knew. She 
wonders, for example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and the other 
mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, and she re- 
calls the old woman who was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, 
asking “young man, does your 
mother know what you are do- 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 


edgeable woman and-she knows - 


there is an answer to her ques- 
tion in the word “socialism.” It 
is not a fashionable word these 
days: pinned to it are the shib- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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V-E Day, 10 Years Later 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE NEW united organization of labor combining the 15,000,000 members of the 


AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in the- 71st Regiment Armory 
City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL-CIO unity 


committee and has already been 


approved by the AFL’s Executive, federation, want the” AFL’s name! 
to continue. 


The plan is for the AFL and 


Council. Only the name “of the 
organization is still in dispute, the 


Constitution Falls — 


“Sher of Hopes of Labor 


WASHINGTON. 


in New York 


CIO leaders, stressing the new) 
organization” principle, 
new name. 


CIO 


-and 17 of the 27 members of the! vention on Dec. 5. 


Executive Council of the united 


SOME = 2,000,000 


to hold conventions ' simul- 
want a! taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- 
The AFL's leaders, er and CIO in Manhattan Center, 
who will have the two top officers} Dec. 1 and 2, then the joint con- 


organized 


Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vaccine snafu. 

It was Mrs. Hobby’s depart- 
ment which determined that the 
vaccine would be manufactured 
exclusively by six private labora- 
tories, and issued the licenses 
only to them. Only. after .nu- 
merous requests from public: 
agencies were steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- . 
visory Committee on Poliomye- 
litis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and determine 
where they would go-first. 

* 


MRS. HOBBY, however, and 
the head of the U. S. +» Public 
Health Service, a key man in the 
vaccine problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocation,” 
Though details were not given, 
the method would probably. be. 
similar to the voluntary pregram 
supported by’ Gov. Harriman of 
New York. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed_to voluntarily record with the 
Health Department weekly what 
shipments were sent out and 
where. 

The manufacturing companies 
readily commented that they 
felt’ controls were ‘unneressary. 
A representative of Parke-Davis, 
which is producing 50 percent — 
of the vaccine manufactufed in 
the nation, declared that’ the 
companies wouldn't have vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet,’ after fulfilling contracts to 
supply the National Foundation | 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second’ 
grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk vac- 
cine, had predicted . . . “we are 
in the latter stages of a gold 
rush, and announced that they 
expected huge profits from this 
years sales of polio vaccine. 

There is plenty of evidence 
that the scarce vaccine is going 
into channels where children 
will not be the first to benefit 
from it. 

A national scandal broke 
around the results of tracing 
vaccine from the Cutter labora- 
tories in Berkeley, California. 


. Investigations 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of polio, were discovered among 
~ children recently receiving shots 
from this source. In tracing where | 
the rest of the. vaccine went, it 
was. discovered that in New 
York City nine physicians had 


given the shots to adults, dis- 


regarding a previously adopted 
code of “voluntary” distribution 
to children in certain age 
groups. 

* 


IN MILWAUKEE, . Boston, 


Detroit, reports showed that a 


few adults had been inoculated. 


And a statement by New York. | 


Commissioner . 


Tenny showed that about 2,500 | 
private physicians in New York | 


City had been sold about 13,500 
cc's of the vaccine by Parke- 
Davis company..Some druggists 


complained that the vaccine was | 


being offered as: a 


“come-on’ 
for further drug orders, and that 
drug salesmen would give them 
two or three dose quantities at 
a time. 

A pharmacist, who felt that 
there should be some control, 
said -that when such _ small 


amounts were obtained, doctors. 


hesitated to give it to one- or 
two children, fearing the wrath 
of other patients. As a result, 
many were asing it for their 
own families. - 

Besides the critical shortage 
of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging Federal -controls, was 
the factor of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. The U. S. 
Public Health Service has con- 
trol over testing biologics put on 
the market. In the case of the 
Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
tities were being er at 
once the Service admitted that 
tests had not been as closely 


carried out as usual, and that 


reliance was placed on the com- 
panies as reputable firms. 

Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which pointed out that 
many »thousands of children of 
migrant workers, would miss 
the opportunity for inoculation 
unless there was federal respon- 
sibility. 
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PHOTO shows part of cord tht fumed out at New York 


City’s Union Square for 
held on April 29, 


the traditional May Day rally 
was addressed by a large ries eck of 


Meeting, 


oe Paul Robesen, and George Blake svar ay fom 


who were oan we tation of fo 


 tridketas-‘restlt 
yp. TASINE Ete. Witecan 
yates lis tee & 


Tee tation of former FBI informer TERT 


ebeddubbau AIQOY: 8 ate 


oe Fpl iniorner | 


| 


f * « 
workers in the miners, 


filiates and includes a lengthy. sec- 
{tion barring any unions etuaia 


{had seceded both from the AFL’ 


International Longshoremen’s As- 


operating 
railroad brotherhoods, independ- 
ent unions, still will be out of the 
new labor body. Some of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have ‘ indi- 
cated a desire to come in. The 
progressive-led unions are seeking 
to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 


The provisions of the constitu- 
tion generally reflect closely and 
spell out the terms in the original 
AFL-CIO merger documents. But 
it .is evident that the architects 
of the merger have since the agree- 
ment become more fearful of a pro- 
gressive militancy in the united 
organization. The constitution puts 


far stronger emphasis on exclusion 
of Communists from office ini the 
‘new organization or any. of its af- 


| with the “red menace’ 


or suspended by the CIO or AFL, | 
> |or that’ may have seceded from | an 


either, from admission into the 


‘ranks of any union that will be- 


come a part of the united organ- 


‘ization. | 


This is clearly aimed at the 
merger talks in progress or in 
prospect affecting CIO or AFL 
unions and the unaffiliated progres-, 
sive-led unions as well as the move 
of the International -Brotherhood 
of Teamsters to admit the expelled; ¢ 


sociation. It may even be directed 
at the United Mine Workers which 


and CIO. 
* 
WHILE THE constitution is 


e Million dellars fer Bell Strike 
® Break in New England Walikeut 


LOAN of $1,250,000 by a 
group of CIO uniens heartened 
Southern Bell Telephone strike 
as it rounded eighth week. CIO 
president Reuther said loan was 
to be used for “ relief 
and assistance to the strikers and 
their families.” L&N Railroad 
strike in South also continued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- 
tinuel with provocations and 
charges of “sabotage” against 
strikers. 
* 


BREAK in New England 
CIO Textile strike against wage 
cuts came with setlement by 
Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years. 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
still out. ... New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that strikers applying for 
relief would have to declare 
themselves“ paupers and_ thus 
lose their voting rights under 
Maine law. 

* 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
wage is number one demand of 
IUE-CIO in negotiations with’ 


quite definite and rigid on dealing 
it is evasive 
or indefinite on the question of 
guaranteeing full membership re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin as originally de- 
manded by the CIO. As in the 
merger agreement only “full bene- 
fits of trade union organization” is 


promised. 


The Executive Council is given 
authority to investigate any unions 
which it “has reason to believe” 
‘may be “Communist-infiltrated” 
d recommend up to suspension, 
despite a provision in the pream- 
| ble-that is supposed to safeguard 
the autonomy of affiliates. 

Both industrial and craft union- 
ism are declared “appropriate, 
equal and necessary’ but ultimate 
decision on dispute affecting the 
application of either is in the hands 
of the Executive Council in which 
Meanys group will have a two- 
thirds majority. : week 


NOR DOES the constitution 
provide for means of enforcing the 
stated principle against raiding and 
the preservation of the “integrity” 
of any affiliate that may not choose 


(Continued on Page 13) 


RCA, covering 14,000 workers. 


Union is also seeking 5 percent 
general wage hike and other 


- improvements. 


i 


TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion opposing change in CIO 
American Newspaper Guild con- 
stitution which would bar mem- 
bership to Communists. 

- | 

FULL SUPPORT is heing 
given a member by UAW-CIO 
Local 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged. security risk by De- 
fense Department. Member, 
Merton House, is on top bar- 
gaining committee at Bell Air- 


craft. 
| * 


REJECTION of legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urged by 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing before House 
Interstate Commerce. Commit-_ 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 
tion would cost. consumers mil- 
lions each year. . 

: 

NEW NLRB general counsel 
Kammbholz struck a blew at CIO 
Packingheuse strikers in Boston. 
He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their. 
votes counted in election held 


last March. 
* 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage 
for North Carolina workers was 
killed in state legislative com- 
mittee. ; 

eee 2s 

CIO OFFICIAL was appomt- 
ed by Gov. Folsom as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions. Official is Eugene ™. 
Wells, secretary-terasurer of Ala- 
bama CIO Council for past ten 


years. 
* 


NOTICE WAS served on steel - 
companies by CIO Steel union 
that it will seek general wage 
increase under reopener in con- 
tract tais summer. Union made 
announcement at same time that 
it was revealed that U.S. Steel 
profits for first quarter of 1955 


were 60 percent greater than 
profits in first ; ona of 1954. 


CIO vecvEE union got five- 
cent hourly raise and other im-_ 
provements from American Vis- 
cose Co... affecting 11,000 werk 
ers i three states. 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. 


HALF A MILLION UAW-CIO members in General Motors and Ford plants 
throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 


negotiators by takinga strike vote. 
i'will be 


ut before shop leaders of 
GM and Ford plants when they 
assemble here in Detroit next Mon- 
day, May Qth. 


A report will be made to both — 
national gatherings by union nego- » 


tiators who have been bargaining, 
or trying to bargain, with GM and 


Ford officials for the last several ° 


weeks on a new contract and eco- 


=“ /nomic demands. The report, it is. 


learned, will reveal that Ford has 


proposed 34 backward steps in| 


contract proposals, while as_ yet 


offering nothing on the economic ~ 


demands. The UAW economic 


package is estimated-to be 45 cents - 


for the guaranteed annual wage, 
raises and pensions. 


In GM the same situation exists — 


with the profit swollen ($3 billion 


1955) corporation arrogantly, tell- 


ing the union it wants a more sub- 
missive membership and a cutting 


down on strike threats. 
Walter Reuther, UAW president 


a is nOw -in Ford conan 
jor of labor gor a 


| will spent at both ‘aphional, union 


‘in the- last five years, plus $306,- — 
{000,000 in the first quarter of 


here, now F oni vice president in 


The authorization for taking the huge strike vote 


-livision. 


sAW. 
On May 19, shop leaders from 


Shrysler plants tisroughout the na- 
ion are being called together to 
yass on their demands and open 
alks with Chrysler, shortly after 


fuly: 4. 
* 


NEGOTIATIONS have started 
 Yetween the tool and die employ- 
ors and the UAW skilled trades 
Any strike here: wou!d 
ie up the 1956 models which are 
20w ready to come off the drafting 
yoards into the ‘tool and die 
‘ooms. 

The strike vote atnong: “the as- 
eembly workers which will take 
Ylace probablv in the next few 
-veeks will be the largest the UAW 
as ever taken, covering half a 
nillion workers. This will i a tre- 
nendous mobilization effort back 
%f the negotiators and will un- 
loubtedly be sparked by mass 
meetings and rallies, leaflets, TV- 
radio broadcasts. ~ 

UAW leadérs were neither-con- 
firmmg or denyi ying that they are 
re-| having tough ding and that 
their .efforts . will be. strengthened 
bys. this ,maydate ‘asia inane 

bershipa: : bbakthg@ 10 sigan: PIT, 

Indpac apres heediis: des: 


ILLINOIS 


on . ~ 
ASK STRATTON TO 


PREVENT FRAMEUP 


CHICAGO.—Chicagoans were 
urged this week to prevent 
Florida Dixiecrat authorities 
from seizing a Negro worker, 
J. D. Baker, and carrying out 
a frameup against him. 

An appeal to Gov. Stratton 
not to- sign extradition papers 
in this case was made by the 
Chicago branch of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Baker, who works at the Har- 
ris Pie Co., has been living an 
exemplary life in Chicago. How- 
ever, he is being sought by 
Florida authorities on trumped- 
up charges in connection with 
events that took place in Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

At that time, Baker’s car was 
stopped on the highway by a 
white policeman who charged 
him with speeding. When Baker 
sought to point out that he 
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AFL, (10 Meat Unions 
cs 


ferences, the AFL. Amalgamated !0cals, including Illinois Indiona-' 
Meat Cutters and the CIO United| Wisconsin District 11, have called 
Packinghouse. Workers were meet- for the reopening of the contract 
ing on contract issues, with both, in September and have demanded: 
unions expected to. confront the|2 29-cent pay boost. 
packing companies with joint de- * | 
mands by the end of this summer. SPECIAL conferences will also 
The AFL union held a week- | he held by delegates from the 
long national parley at the Sher-| various packinghouse chains and 
man Hotel, with 350 delegates from the sugar locals. Invitations 
calling for the reopening of the'to attend the sugar workers con-| Illinois Edition to 36 W. Ran- 
contract in September for a wage ference have also been extended| dolph St., Room 806, Chicago 1, 
increase. ‘to CIO local industrial unions and) Hl. Phone RA 6-9198. | 
Five days of conferences here to AFL and independent unions} Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


ments and subscriptiens for the 
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Mothers Circulate 


Plea for Peace. 


CHICAGO.—A Mother's Day 
plea for peace was being issued 
here this week by the Chicago 
Women for Peace leaflets and 
petitions distributed in the Leop. 

To the leaflet was attached a 
coupon te be sent to President 
Eisenhower calling for a werld- 
wide agreement to outlaw 
atomic weapons, the stopping of 
H-bomb tests, negotiation ef the 
Formosa situation with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic -of China, with 
drawal of proposals for universal 
military training. 

Similar proposals appeared on 
petitions which were also being 
circulated by the women’s 
group. The petition was headed: 


All mothers want peace. . 
and the life,.safety, health and 
happiness which it brings for 


’ 
ll 


could not have been speeding - 
since all the other motorists were 
passing him, the Negro worker 
was assaulted by the policeman. 
He hit back at the policeman 
and ran off into the woods. Sub- 
sequently, a lynch mob formed 
and began a search for him. A 
white man was among those who | 
helped Baker escape and to make 


| 
‘ 


’ 


on wage policy, struggles against during the week will be held con- 
discrimination in the industry and ‘currently. However, among. the 
to improve the status of the wom- highlights are expected to be the 
en workers. : ‘anti-discrimination conference and 

* ithe conference on women’s activ- 


THE UPWA parleys, May 9-13, ities. In previous years, parleys 
will be held at the Hamilton Hotel of this type have opened the way 


next week by the CIO union jin this industry. | . 
_——— (= 


will map the union’s program| Many of the UPWA sessions 
oy 


their children.” 
nsiniiiaaall 
) 


TAL 


)@? " 
1 


his way eventually- to Chicago. 


! phere some 500 delegates from tO marked ad¥ances by the unions 


in both of these fields. 


QUESTIONS of anti-labor and anti-Negro bias by the~Eisen- 


ised in connection with the ouster 


hower administration have been ra 
of a Chicago D 
conferences. 


every district are to assemble. 
| The UPWA has in recent years) A banquet will also be held on 
‘developed these conferences in the| the evening of May 11. Here, 
off-years when the biennial con- awards will be presented by the 

Florida authorities have now | ventions are not held. union Program Coordination De- 
asked the state of Illinois. to send A two-day -conference on May! partment to those districts and lo- 
Baker back .there to. face a 12-13 to discuss contract issues'cals which have done outstanding) 
so-called. trial. will wind up the week of parleys. work in combatting discrimination. 


Xu 1 | drew pay from the CIO. 


However, the mobsters did locate 
his wife and beat her so badly 
that she has not since been able 
to work. | 


; 


Pe 


ax Boost Means 


INSIDE dairy workers are re 
a $5 a week wage boost. With 
Local 754 of the Teamsters has 


Wage Cut for Labor 


amendment to allow for a state in-, ill when complications set in. 


a pro-war program. | 
CHICAGO. | Groups like the Illinois Songress ‘come tax. 

The labor movement in Illinois of Parents and Teachers have n| TO SOLYE the immediate prob- 
is faced with a*tremendous chal- sold on the erroneous. idea that! lems of, additional revenue, iowa 
lenge—stopping the current drive their demands for more school aid are many other sayy O77 whieh 
to saddle the people of this state _ mares. on an increase gg pee wage Ae ctr omngge oe 
with additional sales taxes. the state sales tax. sales t: ‘onsid- 

| * ered. 

This is -labor's responsibility, | IN“‘ITS last convention in Janu-}, One answer to the problems of 
first and foremost, because labor)... the Ilinois CIO demanded schools was indicated in a recent 
has the. clearest position on this that the sales tax on food be re-| sample survey which was made in 
issue and also the strength to lead joved at once and that these rev-'Lyons Township. According to 
this fight to victory. ie enues be replaced by a thorough | Cook yee Superintendent of | 

The trade union movement has revision of the system of corpora- | Schools Noble J. Puffer, it was 
always understood the threat of tion and other taxes. § | discovered that $4,500,000 of tax-: 
the sales tax as directed primarily; The CIO also demanded. the able property was escaping one 

tion. | 
‘In Chicago, particularly, it is 


By FAY SLOAN 


Bellwood. 


stating, “I'm against the union, I 


efender correspondent from White House press 


Eisenhower's aides barred Ethel Payne from the Executive. 
Mansion on the pretext that she had done some writing for the 
CIO Political Action Committée during the last election campaign. 
James C. Haggerty called the veteran Defender reporter and told 
her she could not cover the President’s news’ conferences if she 


ady to strike, if necessary, to win | 
the Milk Trust offering nothing, 
authorized a strike of the 3,000 


workers who handle the processing of milk at 50 dairy companies. 
‘\ : ao | ; ; 


THE untimely death of a militant shop worker and leader in 
UWA-CIO Local 453, Joe Johnson, was mourned last week by 
fellow unionists and by progressives throughout the city. 
_ Negro Jeader contracted pneumonia in the shop and became fatally 


The 


Ps 
UNION leaders here are trying to bring both the AFL and 
CIO conventions this fall to Chicago. The AFL convention was 
set fer this city beginning Sept. 15, but there has been 
recent talk about shifting it to the East. | 
e 


some 


_ A MEMBER of UAW-CIO Local 1266, Frank Sarno, has been 
elected as a Park Board Commission 


er for West Melrose Park and 


: * | | 

WORKERS at the Formfit Co., big non-union corset firm, 
are responding favorably to. the organizing campaign of the AFL 
International Ladies Garment Workers. Distributing leaflets there 
last week were a group of odd- : 
and masked to leok like Mortimer Snerd and carrying placards 
‘m against myself.” The Formfit 


Company is the last big open shop in the industry in this area. — 


looking “characters,” dressed up 


against those people who are least passage of a revenue article in the 
replacement of the sales tax with! well known that tax-dodgimg by 


able to pay. state constitution “permitting the 
A WORKER who pays sales:g progressive income tax.” —|the big corporations deprives the 
' taxes on $2,000 of his yearly in-; This has long been considered | city and the state of millions each 


come now pays $40 sales tax. Un- by the labor and progressive move-| year. | 
der the current proposal to raise ment in this state as the very heart) Both Daley and Stratton must 


the tax to 3 percent, he would pay of the people’s program on taxes.|be told that this is the place to 
$60. ‘A beginning has-been made in a| look for more taxes—instead of in 


To put it on even more under- bill introduced by 29 Democratic! the pockets of working men and 
standable terms — under the pro-' members of the Illinois House. women. It is up to the AFL, CIO 

posed increased sales tax, a cut of} House set Resolution No. 25! and independent unions to make a 
_ $-cents an hour would be coming provides for a referendum in No-| major fight for “No increase in the 
out of the wages of Illinois work- vember, 1956 ‘on a constitutional sales tax!” 


= Worker Builders Launch Plans 
For Year-Round Press Activity 


Now, is this why labor and the 
Negro people of Chicago elected 
Mayor Richard J: Dey last’ 
month—to get themselves a wage 
cut? : 
CHICAGO. — A fresh, new ef-'ties by the neighborhood Freedom campaign will be launched in Sep- 
sales tax. _ |fort to build Freedom of the Press of the Press committees. ! 
‘committees in Chicago communi-| 3. The objective is to have these the recent drive. 
y nor ties among readers of The Work- committees going full - swing by) The citywide Freedom of the 
|the fime the Fall season begins Press Committee, made up of key 


‘Women Make Trip to 
CHICAGO.—A_ group of monk 
cago -women were making the tzip 
to Morehouse College in Atlanta, 
Ga., this week to attend a Mother's: 
Day prayer meeting in behalf of 
Rosa Lee Ingram, imprisoned Ne- 
gro mother. 
The delegation was organized 


| 


Obviously, not. And yet, Mayor 
Daley is going along with Gov. 
Stratton’s sales tax increase—and in 
fact, he is actively werking toward 


a city sales tax, on top of the state’ 


* 
CLEARLY, neither Dale 
Rp? oe eg yet “sages 9 rae ‘er was launched here last week. 
y from people, and particu-| 
Jar y wes Or = te 1. | Bress builders turned out for a ed around a many-sided program. egates, voted to meet monthly. 
rem oe a coat hy on © meeting to discuss the windup of| These plans were drawn along} The discussion indicated the 
po he - ary Been * ax. ‘the Spring circulation. drive and with the resolve by the press build- ‘possibilities for launching shop 
hess ee iecoeagae Raves e's to plan activities for the rest of ers to complete the securing of gate sales and distribution, for en- 
sexiticnent.on the sales tax whe | tee year in support of the press.'399 more Worker subs in order to larging bundle routes, for promot- 
Chicago Sun-Times reported last . : {fulfill the quota of 1,500 which)itig other progressive periodicals. 
week that “letters and petitions) AMONG the key motions at the was set for the Spring campaign. : Oh 
pile up from voters protesting the conclusion of the meeting were of BS 
proposed 3-cent sales tax.” these: : | ._THE gathering was a marked 
Much confusion over taxes has| 1. Organizing efforts will be advance toward the goal of ‘con- 
made among readers in a half-doz-'ducting press building on a year- 
a communities, with the aim of round basis.The press-builders, in 
| 


| 


NEIGHBORHOOD press build- 
ers saw the possibilities of bring- 
ling together .the Worker readers 
for a broad variety of activities, 
particularly educational and cul- 
tural discussions to amplify the 


holding. first -gatherings of these fact, decided to set themselves 
readers during the month of June,|circulation objectives for the bal- 


> 


} 


_ tember to make. up for the lag in| 


An unusually large gathering of and when activity will be develop- press-builders and conimuniy del-| 


Aid Mrs. Ingram 
by the Chicago Committee to Free 


Mrs. Ingram and her sons, headed 
by Mrs. Lula Saffold. 


League of Women 


Voters Cail Parley 

SPRINGFIELD, I1).—The state 
convention of the Illinois League 
of Women Voters will be held in 
Urbana, May 10-12, it was an- 
nounced here this week. 

The convention is expected to 
discuss a legislative program. and 


activities for the coming year. 


HARVESTER 
(Continued from Page 16) 

develop differences among the 
Harvester locals. Tie 

-For the first time, ‘the Harves- 
ter company is confronted with 
the unity of almost all of the 
workers in the chain, who are 
now members of UAW-CIO. 

‘The UAW-CIO Harvester 
Council has now moved its head- 
quarters to Chicago. The coun- 
cil is under the direction of 
Leonard Woodcock, one of the 
newly elected UAW-CIO vice- 
presidents. 


— 


vain of the community readers 
clubs would have to be flexible, 
allowing for variations in each 


‘area, 
These clubs will also discuss the 
content of The Worker and aid 


content of the paper. 
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Steel Union Launches 
Fight for Pay Raise 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO.—The pressure of 
100,000 steelworkers in the Chi- 
cago area was behind the de- 
mand this week of the CIO 
United Steelworkers of America 
for a substantial wage increase 
this spring. 

The wage clause of the con- 
tract was reopened by the union 
in notifications to all the basic 
steel producing companies, in- 
cluding U. §. Steel, Inland Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and 
Republic Steel in this area. 

Negotiations are to begin 
within a few weeks, with the 
union setting its demands at a 
meeting of its 170-member Wage 
Policy Committee. Some _ locals 
in this area, such as the Youngs- 
town Local 1011, have passed 
formal motions urging a fight | 
for a sizeable pay boost. The sen- 
timent throughout the mills here 
is strong for such an increase, 
as well as other items which can 
be negotiated under the heading 
of the wage reopener. | 

THE economic status of steel- 
workers has worsened since last 
year. . Many workers are still 
trving to “catch up” with the loss 
of earnings due to layofts and 
short work-weeks. 

The basic wage rate of steel- 
workers now is $1.57 an hour, 
with the rate going up at 5%- 
cent intervals through 32 job- 
classifications. The bulk of the 
workers are in the bottom classi- 
fications, earning less than $2 an 


hour. 

Last year, there was a five- 
cent wage increase included in 
the new contract. In 1953, the . 
steelworkers won an .8'2-cent 
boost in the wage reopener fight. 
Both of these struggles were 
gains preceded by _ militant 
actions in the mills and active 
preparations for strike action in 
the face of company resistance. 


* 

THE union is considered in a 
more favorable position this year 
to force through a more sub- 
stantial pay boost. In contrast to 
the 70 percent of capacity pro- 
duction last year. at this time, 
the industry is now operating at 
a tonnage clip of over 90 per- 
cent of capacity. The Chicago 
district is currently running at 
99.5 percent of rated: capacity. 

Some of the plants here are 


putting all possible facilities and 
equipment into the drive for 
maximum production. However, 
many of the plants are producing 
at a record rate through speedup 
of the workers and the use of 
technologically improved equip- 
ment which has been installed 
in recent years at government 
expense. The industry nationally 
is running at peak production 
with 70,000 fewer workers than 
previously. 

From industry sources, it was 
reported that many steel cus- 
tomers are piling up inventories, 
hedging against the possibility of 
a steel price increase or a strike, 


GM Cancels 


$71.50 Pension 


... And Explodes 


This corporation, which 
Curtice, a wage rate of $329 
for cutting off 69-year old Ton 


OLIVER, who had put 
work, was felled by an accide 


company’s policy of chiselling 


Good Will Myth 


BROOKFIELD, Ill.—Here at the GM Electromotive plant, 
they're talking about the greediness of this billion-dollar cor- 
poration and a retired worker named Tom Oliver. 

Oliver had received eight pension checks for the meager 
sum of $17.50. And then the checks were suddenly stopped. 


pays its chief executive, Harlow 
an hour, had found a technicality 

1 Oliver's $17.50 monthly pension.’ 
x 


in a lifetime of steady and hard 
nt in the Electromotive plant two 


years ago. Faulty company housekeeping had left an oil puddle 
on the floor in his department ‘one night. 
Oliver slipped and injured himself badly. Because of the 


on the workers’ welfare, no doctor 


was available for night-shift employes. 
The result was that Oliver’s injury was aggravated. He 


Steel unionists were pointing 
to quarterly profit figures of the 
steel companies which came out 
this week. U. S. Steel reported 
an all-time high in profits, as did 
Inland Steel. 
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spent almost two years in*bed, without any wages, with bills 
piling up. Oliver got himself a lawyer and filed a claim for 
Workmen's Compensation. After a long legal wrangle, he 


finally settled for $2,500, an amount about equal to his accumu- - 


lated. debts. 
* 


MEANWHILE, also, Oliver had put in for his pension — 


to which he was entitled under the 1949 UAW-CIO agreement 
with the company. The $17.50 monthly pension began coming, 
and Oliver was just about getting along, living in the little old 
cottage he had built many years ago out in Oak Lawn. 

Then came the word from GM that they were cancelling 
Oliver's pension. The legal beagles of General Motors had 
found a clause in the contract stating that Workmen’s Compen- 
sation settlements were to be deducted from any pension pay- 
ments, “unless waived by the corporation.” 

But GM, rolling in record profits, holding the inside track 
on lush government war orders, and with the corporation's 
own man, Charles E. Wilson, seated in the Eisenhower cabinet 
—this corporation was not ready to “waive” even one nickel of 
its profits. 

! * 

OUT at the Electromotive plant, the workers learned about 
their fellow union member, Tom Oliver, just about the time 
that the corporation had spent a million dollars to open its 
propaganda campaign against the union in connection with the 


Stee! Mill Women Resisting 
Forced Change to Shift Work 


EAST CHICAGO.—With 
backing of the CIO United Steel-! 


workers Local 1011. women at the’ 


the way. The local sent a wire to 


the/agreed to- support the women all of many workers who do not fit 


into the new program of increased 


U. S. A.-CIO president David J.'speedup and automation. The ulti- 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube plant;McDonald asking that the union matum to the women was con- 


here this week defied a company 
ultimatum to change their work- 
ing hours. 

Some 200 women in the sorting 
room of the tin mill have always 


act in this situation or else the lo-| 
cal will handle it in its own way. 

Many of the women involved 
have small children and would 
otherwise be subjected to hardships 


sidered a clear-cut violation of the 
contract by making a major change 
in working conditions once a 
standard has been set. 

The local immediately took- the 


worked straight days, some of them)in working the three shifts, chang-' matter up with industrial relations 
for as many as 15 or 20 years./ing each seven days to another manager Clark Korns. However, 


However, the company suddenly 
announced that they would be put 
on round-the-clock shift work be- 
ginning next Monday. 

After a call for union action on 
this issue by the assistant griever, 


‘shift. 


However, the company’s move 
was seen as part of a pattern of) 
crackdowns, speedup, and a 
further attempt to eliminate women’ 
workers. The company has been 


the company insisted that the sort- 
ing room women either accept 
shift work or quit their jobs. Un- 
like other steel-making operations, 
the sorting of tin sheets has always 
been considered as straight day 


Mrs. Ernestine Wilkins, the local'cutting down its crews, getting rid’ work. 


Key Votes on Broyles 


Bills Still in Doubt 


SPRINGFIELD. — The margin 
of votes needed to stop. the 
Broyles Bills in the Illinois House 
are held by legislators who have 
not yét committed — themselves 
one way or the other on these bills. 


This fact was brought out by 
a survey made this week by the 
Civil Rights Congress, based on 
the voting of House members on| 
the Broyles Bills in previous ses- 
sions of the Legislature. 


The survey showed that  al- 
though 77 votes are needed to 
pass a bill, only -70 legislators 
have ever voted for such’ police- 
tate legislation. There are 37 leg- 
islators, most of them freshmen, 
whose position on the bills is un- 
known. 


all legislators during the remain-, 
ing days before the final House 


vote is taken. 
* 


MASS opposition to the Broyles 
Bills has prompted the Chicago, 
Daily News to print two editorial. 
blasts against the measures in a 


single week. 


The Daily News editorial last’ 
Friday commented ‘that although 
former President Truman had 
made a speech in Chicago calling 
for vigilance in protecting the Bill 
of Rights, Truman had failed to 
mention the threat in Illinois from 
the Broyles Bills. 


_ The News said that if Truman 
had meant to criticize the U.S. At- 


criticism would have been justi- 
fied. The Daily News then added: 


“The federal government has 


never made mere membership in 
these ‘front’ organizations a felony. 
The Broyles Bills attempt to do 
so.” a 


-_ 

EANLIER in the week, the Chi- 
cago Daily News also denounced 
the Attorney General’s list, stat- 
ing: | 

“The Broyles Bills, on the con- 
trary, would place complete cre- 
dence in this arbitrary yardstick 
for measuring loyalty. It is one of 
many other reasons why the bills 
should be defeated, or, if the leg- 
islatures cannot -summon up that 


coming contract fight. 


“If they could do what 


ready to win the hard way.” 


The full-page ads in the newspapers spoke of GM’s “en- 
lightened” labor relations policy, its generosity, its “liberal” 
attitude on pensions and other benefits. 


they did to Tom Oliver,” com- 


mented one veteran Electromotive worker, “you know you'll 
never get anything from this corporation except what youre 


| 


Call Harvester. 


Policy 2-Faced 


CHICAGO. *-— International 
Harvester workers moved to- 
ward their contract deadline this 
week with a growing conviction 
that this may be the toughest of 
the series of contract struggles 
facing the UAW-CIO. 


Throughout the Harvester 
chain, company maneuvers were 
marked by new efforts to bring 
division about among the Har- 
vester locals through what. work- 
ers called a “two-faced” attitude. 


In East Moline, Illinois, the 
company’s "get tough” program 
was most in evidence. As a re- 
sult, Local 1304 voted unani- 
mously to take a strike vote 
“when deemed necessary in order 
to force the company to settle 
the backlog of hundreds of un- 
settled grievances which we have 
accumulated in the past ten 


months.” 
* 


BY CONTRAST, the company . 


was cea es another face to the 
Melrose Park workers. Here, Wil- 
liam Reilly, chief of the Harves- 


ter company labor relations, met: 


with the Local 6 shop commit- 
tee. Reilly's attitude was so con- 
ciliatory that local officials be- 


gan talking about a “new look” | 


in company policy. 

The local’s “Union Voice” was 
compelled to add, however: “If 
it is a ruse to lull us to sleep, it 


won't work because well wake . 


up awful mad.” ee 
''The Lbcal’'6 ‘paper}’ ‘toying 


has changed its traditional bitter- 
end anti-union attitude, said that 
there might be reasons for such 
a change this year. 

* 

IT LISTED reasons why the 
company might want to avoid 
a clash with the union: compe- 
tition with Ford and General 
Motors which have moved into 
the farm equipment field; the 
$25 million strike fund voted by 
the UAW-CIO; bad publicity 
over the years because of their 
labor relations; “hatred by the 
workers through bitter experi- 
ences of struggles for justice.” 


Many workers at the plant ex- 
pressed their suspicions over 
Reilly’s talk of improved labor 
relations and “letting bygones be 
bygones.” Some felt that this 
was a prelude for putting through 
a supplemental agreement on the 
long-smoldering issue of chisel- 
ling on piecework prices by mere 
changes in parts numbers or simi- 
lar minor changes in the op- 
eration. . 

Such a supplemental agree- 
ment was being rushed through 
ratification in Harvester. locals 
last week with little time allow- 
ed for close examination of its 
highly legalistic language for 
possible loopholes. 

Meanwhile, the company’s 
contrasting “tough” attitude. in 
some of the plants throughout 
the chain was seen as a means 
siyphereby management hopes to 


_ The CRO, concluded: :its:survey}torney General for his Jistiig: of| much courage; why Gov. Stratten 
with a plea :for:chome visiting -of}fsubversive: organizations,”  ‘thatshould kill them with a' veto.” 


> 


_ with: the idea that this company © -—- (Continued on Page 15) 
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‘wars Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


MONTHS! 


one-quarter mark in our 
spring ‘campaign for $100,- 


000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
ee et. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it’s been going it will 
be completed in six months in- 
stead of the 22 months we call- 
ed wr and need. 

Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They have been set- 
ting the pace and we're counting 


on them to continue to do so. 


Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 
only a small fraction of their 
goals. 


We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 
tions, to step up the pace of 
the campaign this week. 


_ (See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 
drive). 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


_THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


V-F Day, 10 Years Later 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had led to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine;, and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering. The vic- 
tims of the chaos were the‘ chil- 
dren whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 
helped finance the research that 
made possible Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 

Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many - sources 
AFL president George Meany 
and CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, Mayor Wagner of 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement ol 
Colored People and the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three bills for Federal con- 


trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A bill introduced 
by Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York with ten 
Senators as co-sponsors, would 


including - 


set up a Federal program for 
the distribution of the vaccine 
until a sufficient supply is avail- 
able to supply the demand for 
it. The bill calls for the govern- 
ment to set a “reasonable price” 
on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 
* 

TWO BILLS before the House 
were contributed by Rep. Ab- 
raham J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another jointly by Represen- 
tatives John Fogarty: of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 
1956; would have a ceiling price, 
and would subject violators to 
imprisonment as well as fines. 


The movement for controls 
won the support of several gov- 
ernors, meeting in Washington 
for the national governor's con- 
ference who heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 
vaccine shortage. Mrs. Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed bv 
Rep. Celler of New York for the 


(Continued on Page 2) | 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE: IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent than most others, and, 
Lord knows, she had no 


aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 
Mothers Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
also happens to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and the 
florist’s shop. 

She set the roses in a vase 
and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table so 


tha: those who sent the roses 
_will feel she had pleas- 


Assignment U.S.A. 


A Day that is more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her cache of such mementoes to 
be read again someday when the 


reading of them will restore the 
treasured past. 


Yes, Mother's Day has its 
place in this commercial age. 


She is a mother whose hori- 
zons are not _ 
bounded _ by 
the four kit- 
chen walls and 
she has much 
to say at this 
moment, 
pungent com- 
ments that be- 


lie the senti- g os 


say 
"4 . 


“<1 bers most is the great panel 


mental notion " 
of the little = 
sorrowful, grey-haired woman 


who sits in a rocking-chair, like 


Whistler's Mother, staring into 


space. This mother sees what 
she looks at. 


* 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 
if a nation truly had its mothers 


at heart, and worked at what 
the roses and the telegrams sig- 
- nify, sheicould suggest isome no- : - ‘dreadful 
tions for a totally : adequate :: new-fangled death. The pictures: 


commemoration. 
None, she says, knows what 
war means like those who are 


being honored this day and she 
would forego the ‘posies and the 
wires forevermore if she were 
told that V-E Day would be the 
last of such days. The world’s 
mothers would truly celebrate 
and there would. be dancing -in 
the streets, and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled -ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means. 


She comments on the show 


«she visited at the Museum of 


Modern Art called the Family 
of Man, and what she remem- 


which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked be man. 
And near it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent photo of a baby 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the mother’s face. 
And the last el, after all the 

hotos of birth, courtship, wed- 


ings, toil and life there is the. 
i mushrooming ‘of the: 


summed up, she said, what lays 
in her mother’s heart this day. 
x 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its head- 
lines about a~ black market in 
Dr. Salk’s life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 
heard the news; for every sum- 
mer, unspoken, was her fear for 
her children. | 

She thought of a mother she 
knew whose lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
was dead within the week. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 
news of vaccine broke, and she 
can reconstruct what that 
mother thinks today, what mil- 
lions of mothers think today. 


Why, in the name of all that’s 
holy, and what, she mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be frittered away in the pro- 


fane haggling over profits? 


When will man, the discoverer, 
solve the problem of man, the 
needful? Why must the lives of 


iby the: lethal dividend? | + * 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the world 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and she knows what she 
wishes all mothers knew. She 
wonders, for example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and the other 
mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, and she re- 
calls the old woman who was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, 


-asking “young man, does your 


mother know what you are do- 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 
edgeable woman and she knows 
there is an answer to her ques- 
tion in the word “socialism.” It 


_ is not a fashionable word these 


days: pinned to it are the shib- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Short of erase of Labes 


By GEORGE MORRIS WASHINGTON. 
THE NEW united organization of labor sounbiaiag the 15,000,000 members of the 

AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in the 71st Regiment Armory in New York 

City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL- CIO unity 


committee and has -already been: 
approved by the AFL’s Executive; federation, want the AFL’s name workers in the miners, operating 


Only the name of the to continue. railroad brotherhoods, independ- 
The plan is ” for the AFL and| ent unions, still will be’ out of the 

new Jabor body. Some of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have _indi- 
cated a desire to come in. The 
progressive-led unions are seeking 
to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 


organized) The provisions of the constitu- 


Page 2 


Council. 
organization is still in dispute, the’ 
CIO leaders, stressing the “new CIO to hold conventions simul- 


organization” principle, want a taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- 
new name. The AFL's leaders, ler and CIO in Manhattan Center, , 
who will have the two top. officers Dec. 1 and 2, then the joint con-| 
and 17 of the 27 members of the vention on Dec. S. 

Executive Council of the united SOME 2,000,000 


© Million deliars fer Bell Strike 
° Break in New England Walkeut , 


LOAN of $1,250,000 by a 
group of CIO unions heartened 


Southern Bell Telephone strike . 


as it rounded eighth week. CIO 
president Reuther said loan was 
to be used for “necessary relief 


| and assistance to the strikers and 


their families.” L&N Railroad 
strike in South also continued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- 


tinuel with provocations and. 


charges of against 


“sabotage” 
strikers. : 


: 
New England 


* 
in 


BREAK 


CIO Textile strike against wage — 


cuts came with setlement by 


RCA, covering 14, 000 workers. ° 
Union is also seeking 5 percent” 
general wage hike and other 
improvements. 


TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion opposing change in CIO 
American Newspaper Guild con- 
stitution which would bar mem- 
bership to Communists. 

* 

FULL SUPPORT is being 
given a member by UAW-CIO 
Local 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged security risk. by De- 
fense Department. Member, 
Merton House, ,is on top bar- 
gaining committee. at Bell Air- 


Demands for Vaccine 
— Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vaccine snafu. : 

It was Mrs. Hobby’s depart- 
ment which determined that the 
vaccine would be manutactured 
exclusively by six private Jabora- 
tories, and issued the licenses 
only to them. Only after nu- 
merous. requests from public 
agencies were steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomye- 
litis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and determine 
where they would go first. 

* 


MRS. HOBBY, however, and 
the head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, a key man in the 
vaccine problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocation.” 
Though details were not given, 
the methed would probably be 
similar to the volimtary program 


supported by Gov. Harriman of : 


New York. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed to voluntarily record with the 
Health Department weekly what 
shipments ‘were sent out and 
where. 

The manufacturmg companies 
readily commented that they 
felt controls were unnecessary. 
A representative of Parke-Davis, 
which is producing 50 percent 
of the vaccine manufactured in 
the nation, declared that the 
companies wouldn't have vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet,” after fulfilling contracts to 
_ supply the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second 

grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk vac- 
cine, had predicted .. . “we are 
in the latter stages of a gold 
rush,” and announced that they 
expected huge profits from this 
year’s sales of polio vaccine. 

There is plenty of 
that the scarce vaccine js going 
into channels where~ children 
will not be the first to. benefit 
from it. 

A national scandal broke 
around the results of tracing 
vaccine from the Cutter labora- 
tories in Berkeley, California. 


evidence 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of polio, were discovered among 
children recently receiving shots 
from this source. In tracing where | 
the rest-of the vaccine went, it 
was discovered that in New 
York City nine physicians had 


given the shots to adults, dis-. 


regarding a previously adopted 
code of 
to children 
groups. 


in certain age 
* 


IN MILWAUKEE, Boston, 


Detroit, reports. showed that a. | 


few adults had been inoculated. 


And a statement by New York | 


Investigations Commissioner 


tion generally reflect closely and 


AFL-CIO: merger documents. But 
it is evident that the architects 
of the merger have since the agree- 
ment become more fearful of a pro- 
gressive militancy in the united 
organization. The constitution puts 
far stronger emphasis on exclusion 


“voluntary” distribution | 


| of Communists from office’ in: the 


‘new organization or any of its. af- 


filiates and includes a lengthy sec-| 


tion barring any unions expelled 


spell out the terms in the original] 


Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years. 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
still out. ... New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that strikers applying for 
relief would have to deciare 
themselves paupers -and_ thus 
lose their voting rights under 


Maine’ law. 
* 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL | 
wage is number one demand of 


-IUE-CIO in negotiations with 


quite definite and -rigid on dealing 
with the “red menace” 
or indefinite on the question of 


gardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin as originally de- 


_|manded by the CIO. As in the 
|merger agreement only “full bene- 


Tenny showed that about-2,500 | 


private physicians ‘in New York 


City had been sold about 13,500 | 


cc's of the vaccine by. Parke- 
Davis company. Some druggists 


complained that the vaccine was 


being offered .as a “come-on” 
for further drug orders, and that 
drug salesmen would give them 
two or three dose quantities at 
a time. 

A pharmacist, who felt that 
there should be--some control, 
said that when such _ small 
amounts were obtained, doctors 
hesitated to give it: to one or 
two children, fearing the wrath 
of other patients. As a - result, 
many were using ‘it for their 
own families. 


Besides. the- critical shortage | 


of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging F ederal controls, was 
the factor. of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. The U. -S. 
Public Health Service has con- 
trol over testing biologics put on 
the market. In the case of the 
Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
_ tities were being aiilacten at 
once the Service admitted that 
tests had not been ‘as closely 
carried out as usual, and that 
reliance was placed on the com- 
panies as reputable firms. — 
Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which: pointed out that 


many thousands of children of © 


migrant workers, would miss 
the opportunity for inoculation 
unless there was federal respon- 
sibility. 
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or suspended by the CIO or AFL, 
or that may have seceded from. 
‘either, from admission into the’ 
canis of any. union that will be- 
‘come a part of the united organ- 


ization. 
This is clearly aimed at’ the 


| merger talks in progress or in 


prospect affecting CIO or AFL 
‘unions and the unaffiliated progres- 


' sive- -led unions as well as the move 
of the International Brotherhood 
‘of Teamsters to admit the expelled 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
‘sociation. It may even be directed 
at the United Mine Workers which 
‘had seceded both from the AFL 


and CIO. . 
* 


WHILE THE constitution is 


fits of trade union organization 
promised. 

The Executive Council is given 
authority to investigate any unions 
which it “has reason to believe” 
may be “Communist-infiltrated” 


and recommend up to suspension, 
‘despite a provision in the pream- 


ble that is supposed to safeguard 
the autonomy of affiliates. 


are declared 


“appropriate, 


Idecision on dispute affecting the 


application of either is in the hands 
of the Executive Council in which 
Meany $s group will have a_ two- 


‘thirds majority. 


NOR DOES. the constitution 
provide for means of enforcing the 
stated principle against raiding and 
the preservation of the “integrity” 


of any affiliate that may not choose 


it is evasive|- 


guaranteeing full membership re+} 


” is 


Both industrial and -craft union- 
‘ism 
‘equal and necessary” but ultimate 


craft. 
* 


REJECTION of legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urged by 
Mayor Wagner, of New York, 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing before House 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 

‘tion would cost yconsumers mil- 
lions each year. 
Wet 3 
NEW NLRB general counsel 
Kammbholz struck a blow at CIO 
_ Packinghouse strikers in Boston. 
He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their 
votes counted in election held 
last March. x 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage. 
for North Carolina workers was 
killed in state legislative com- 


' mittee. 
* 


CIO OFFICIAL was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Folsom as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions. Official is Eugene M. 
Wells, secretary-terasurer of Ala- 
bama CIO Council for past ten 
years. 

NOTICE WAS served on steel 
companies by CIO. Steel union 
that it will seek general wage 
increase under reopener in con- 
tract this summer. Union: made. 
announcement at same time that 
it was revealed that U.S. Steel 
| profits for first quarter of 1955 
were 60 percent greater than 
| profits in first quarter of 1954. | 

* 


CIO TEXTILE union got five- 

_cent hourly raise and other im- 

provements from American Vis- 
cose Co.,. affecting 11,000 work: 


| ers in three. states. 


(Continued | on Page 13) 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


will be put before shop leaders‘ of 
GM and Ford plants when they 
assemble here in Detroit next Mon- 
day, May 9ih, 

A report will be made to both 
national gatherings by union nego- 
tiators who have been bargaining, 
or trying to bargain, with GM and 
Ford officials for the last several 
‘weeks on a new contract and eco- 


contract proposals, 
offering nothing on the economic 


demands. iThe 
package is estimated to be 45 cents 
raises and pensions. 


with the profit swollen ($3 billion 


a corporation arrogantly tell- 
ing the union it wants a more sub- 


negotiators by taking a strike vote. 


nomic demands. The report, it is- 
learned, will reveal that Ford has” 


' proposed 34 backward steps in. 
while as yet 
UAW economic 


for the guaranteed annual wae, 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford 


DETROIT. 


HALF A MILLION.UAW-CIO members in General Motors and Ford plants 


| throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 
The authorization for taking the huge strike vote 


GAW. 


On May 19, shop leaders from 


| Chrysler plants throughout the na- 


tion are being called together to 
pass on their demands and open 
talks with we hice shortly after 


uly 4. 
July os 


NEGOTIATIONS Tee started 
between the tool and.die employ- 
ers and al UAW skilled trades 
division. y strike here would 


tie up the 1956 models which..are 
- 10w ready to come off the drafting 


In GM the same situation existe: 


tin the last five years, plus $306,-. 
{000,000 in the first quarter of 


boards into the tool and : die 


rooms. 
The strike vote among the as- 
sembly workers which will take 
place probably in the next few 
weeks will be the: largest the UAW 
has ever taken, covering half a 
million workers. This will be a tre- 
mendous mobilization effort back 
of the negotiators and will un- 


dJoubtedly be 


Mm |missive membership and a cutting : 


George Blake Caaer .- ‘Alexander 
recently released from Smith Act terms 


i Fecant 


tation of former FBI informer 


+ $109 teh; fObEess ¢ mesh, ‘ 


thks 


down on strike threats. 
Walter Reuther, UAW president 


-lwho is now in Ford- negotiations, 


will speak at both —— union 


eo 


ked by mass 
meetings and rallies, leaflets, TV- 


radio broadcasts. 


here, now F les vice president in 


1 | charge of labor peiatet re- 


firming or den that 
having tough veiling 


UAW leaders were neither con- 
they are 
and_ that 


their .efforts will. be strengthened — 
| byz¢hisymandate fnom the) men- 


. | the bership Gb 04442 ce) TAD CTREsLTs BO 
: oon srpcetoto.: bpeviecr ei: 
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FEPC LAW CLOSER 


‘LANSING.—A_ bill to establish a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission in Michigan has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives here several weeks ago and now is pending in the Michi- 
gan Senate. : 

_ Twenty-seven Republicans voted against it while 29 voted 
for and 51 Democrats were for. No Demecrat voted against it. 

The bill provides for investigation of discrimination in hiring 
or promotion, gives the commission subpena power but leaves en- 
forcement to the courts. Also a jury trial fer violators was tacked 
on by the House that may prove an out for the white supremacists 
as many of them under the Diggs Civil Rights law avoided convic- 
tion when a hung jury, or an all-white jury, found them “not guilty.” 

Labor lobbyists, Negro leaders and legislators now concentrat- 
ing to get the Senate to pass the House Bill are urging political ac- 
tion cemmittees, organizations, individuals to contact their State 
Senators either by mail, by phone or in Lansing personally, or con- 
tact when they are home from Friday to Monday. 

The first FEPC measure for passage in Michigan was intro- 
anti-discrimination conference and ~ duced 20 years ago and all these years fighters for Negro rights 
the conference on women’s activ-| have been battling to get FEPC made law. This is the first time 

calling for the reopening of the|Many of the UPWA districts andjities. In previous years, parleys' weeG bas passed the House. Two years age i died in ‘committee, 
contract in September for a ‘wage locals, including Illinois-Indiana-|of this type have opened the way killed by a gang of white supremacists. The State Senate two years 
aie pias aaa Wisconsin District 11, have called,to marked advances by the unions! ago approved an FEPC bill introduced by the then State Senator 

Five days of sconferences here|for the reopening of the contract in both of these fields. | Charles Diggs, Jr., now Michigan's first Negro Congressman. 

next week by the CIO union|in September and have demanded| A banquet will also be held on __. Gov. Williams in a special message has urged FEPC passage 
will map the union’s program'& 25-cent pay boost. the evening of May 11. Here,’ this session. 
The Detroit Common Council has made no move to memorialize 


on wage policy, struggles against * | awards will be presented by the 
discrimination in the industry and} SPECIAL conferences will aloobanidn ‘Program Coordination De-| Detroit members of the Legislature to be for passage of FEPC. 


to improve the status of the wom- be held by delegates from the partment to those districts and lo-| : 
en ‘workers. ivarious packinghouse chains and! cals which have done outstanding : ) 
: ; Pa. senator Yarns 
Beeis at Packard Break Through ema On | : an 

~ Workers Reject ‘Discipline’ 9n_FEP Bill Status 


AFL, 0 Meat Unions 
Hold Policy Parleys 


THE UPWA parleys, May 9-13, 
will be held at the Hamilton Hotel 
where some 500 delegates from 


to attend the sugar workers con-', 
ference have also been extended 
to CIO local industrial unions and} 
to AFL and independent unions 
in this industry. 

Many of the UPWA sessions’ 
during the week will be held con- 
currently. However, among the 
highlights are expected to be the 


CHICAGO. — In separate con-| 


ferences, the AFL Amalgamated; 
Meat Cutters and the CIO United som 
Packinghouse Workers were meet-|¢very district are to assemble. | 
ing on contract issues, with both} The UPWA has in recent years 
unions expected to confront the developed these conferences in the 
packing companies with joint de-'of-years when the biennial con- 
mands by the end of this summer.'ventions are not held. 

The AFL union held a week-| A two-day conference on May 
Jong national parley at the Sher-| 12-13 to discuss contract issues 
man Hotel, with 350 delegates! will wind up the week of parleys. 


— a ee 


from the sugar locals. Invitations! work in combatting discrimination. 
PHILADELPHIA. — A sub-com-; SEYLER’S warning was _ en- 
, mittee of the State Senate Com- Phasized by Harry Boyer, presi- 


went along, took the same posi- 7 “\ mittee on Education is scheduled dent: of the State CIO Industrial 


| Mothers Circulate Ite report its recommendations en, Council, who spoke at the-same 

' |¥FEPC to that committee on May Panel. In his report at the State 

Plea for Peace 24, according to State Senator|C1O convention here earlier in the 

CHICAGO.—A_ Mother's. Day- Harry E. Sayler, of York County. | Y¢a! Boyer had listed passage of 
plea for peace was being issued | 


‘this law as the “No. 1 objective” 
here this week by the Chicago 


By RALPH ELLISON _ 


Curt Murdock, president. of ion. ) 
Packard Local 190, was greatly dis-| They droned on and on. It sound-_ 
tturbed. So was the plant commit- ¢d like an old-fashioned company- | 
tee. So was personnel. | union appeal. The company needs 

The entire afternoon shift at the. t0 remain competitive. The Big 


wa i . ; Sayler, who is on the sub-com- Ee ig ree eee s | 
Conner. plant’ had walked out. Three aye Jower costs, etc., etc. | of this years civil rights program 


mittee, was speaking at a panel onj(¢ 4... organization. The recent 


Pay checks had formerly been 
distributed on Friday nights. Now One chief steward who was fired, 
it was shifted to Saturdays. Which insisted the workers express their| 


meant po time. to shop, transact opinions. 


business, pay, bills, etc. So the) 


Then. the workers took the floor.” 


“How come we only see the 


workers chalked up signs in the plant committee around election, 


toilets, “No pay, no work,” ard out time, or when they want to dress. 
-!ys dewn tor. the wildcat?” | 


they all went. The entire shift. 


Packard fired 15 ‘workers. And. 


Murdock called the meeting to something about speedup?” 
varn, “No more wildcats.” He warn- | 


ed them not to discuss any shop 


} 


“When: will the committee do 


“Speedup? How about gas tank 
assembly. Used to be 16 tanks per | 


problems at the meeting, except the hour. Then they changed it to 18 


wildcat. | 


The plant committee picked up 


the same theme. No more wild- won't the plant committee act on 


cats. his 
_ Regional director Ken Morris 


_* igs 
ASK STRATTON TO 
PREVENT FRAMEUP 


CHICAGO.—Chicagoans were | 


urged this week to _ prevent 
Florida Dixiecrat authorities 

. from seizmg a Negro worker, 
J. D. Baker, and carrying out 
a frameup against him. 


| 


4 


per hour. Now time study is de-. 
manding 28 tanks per hour. Why 
this?” | 

Then a Negro worker spoke. 

“I’ve been.a union man from! 
way back. But I don't go to union 
meetings anymore because every-| 
thing is cut and ‘dried. You listen 
to the fine reports, and the com- 
mittees, and mostly the. meetings’ 
are taken up with the yack-yack- 
ing of the plant committee. They 


; 


| 


; 
; 
’ 


An appeal to Gov. Stratton | 


not to sign extradition. papers | 


in this case was made by the 
Chicago branch of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
‘ment of Colored People. 
Baker, who works at the Har- 
ris Pie Co., has been living an 
exemplary life in Chicago. How- 
ever, he is being sought by 


i 


: 


do all the talking. But the workers 
never get a chance to bring up. 
their beefs.” | 
Then «a woman spoke. She'd. 
been at Packard’s a long time. 
“I've always heard there was a 


ed in there, they pile up the stock 


| wide 
atomic weapons, the stppping of - 
_ H-bomb tests, negotiation of the 


Women for Peace leaflets and. 


petitions distributed in the Loop. 

To the leaflet was attached a 
coupon to be sent to President 
Eisenhower calling for a -world- 
agreement to outlaw 


Civil Rights and State Legislation: “| ; 
iat the. Annual Conference,, just/Sa° ae oe . ~ — - . 
held here, of the Greater Philadel" 0 a cae 
oe . .11/a Pennsylvania FEPC among its 
iphia Branch of the American Civil 20 demiididn the: Ceckdature 
|Liberties Union. He warned that " oe aceeonengont 
it will take a fight to get it out} Our _ warning in last weeks 


of the committee on to. the fleor Pennsylvania Worker that the ter- 


‘of the Senate for debate. -Once on ‘ific furore aroused over Governor 


the floor, it was ‘his opinion the Leader’s budget-taxation proposals 
| —Senate Bill No. 74—|would tend to befog the FEPC 
smart “ype snag fight is[ eorroborated by John 


| circulated by 


Formosa situation with the: Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, with 
drawal of proposals for universal | 
military training. o : 

Similar proposals appeared.on | 
petitions which were also being | 
the women’s | 


' 
' 


group. The petition was headed: 
_ All mothers want .peace ... | 
and . the life, satety, health and | 


happiness which. it brings for | 
their children.” 


at cuit | 


Steel Union Launches 


‘¢ . 
‘would pass, “since both parties are 
| ty i ‘Paget, Harrisburg Evening News 
The York representative reveal-| WTF. In its April 25 toa he ob- 
serves in his column “On Capifol 
ed that State Senator Paul L. Wag-' ty” that while there was a flood 
ner, Schuylkill County Republican,'¢ Jetters to legislators on the 
who is chairman of the committee, | horse-racing bill, “Missing from 
told him three weeks ago that he ‘the Jegislative picture here so far 
had not then received a single let- i, an organized mail drive in be- 
ter, postcard or other communica- half of FEPC legislation ” : 


tion favoring the bill. Seyler felt, co. Senator Saylor warned the- 


that a heavy flow of letters sup-' ae c : | 
porting the measure would have FRE og It won't come 


decisive influence 6n Wagner and'to iself. Only grassroots pressure 
other members of the committee. will bring it! 


pledged to the proposa!.” 


——e—ea:_ 


eos os oe 


® a 
hell,” she said, “but ndw I know e. oo . a. | 
it's on Conner Ave. It’s so crowd-| — i | § : . | 


right in the aisles. If there’s over 


a fire in that plant, it'll be a disas-' 


ter. The least they can do is keep: 


By. CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO.—The. pressure of 


the industry is now operating at 
a tonnage clip of over 90 per- - 
cent of capacity. The Chicago 


workers has worsened since last 
year. Many workers are still 
trving to “catch up” with the loss 


Florida authorities on trumped- 


up charges in connection with 


events that took place in Novem- 
ber, 1949: | 

At that time, Baker's car was 
stopped on the highway by a 
white peliceman who charged 
him with speeding. When. Baker 
sought to point out that he 
could’ net have been speeding 
since all the other motorists were 
passing him, the Negro worker 
was assaulted by the policeman. 
He hit back at: the policeman 
and ran off into the woods. Sub- 
sequently, a lynch mob formed 


and began a search for him. A | 


white man was among those who 


helped Baker escape and to make 


his way eventually to Chicago. 
_ However, the mobsters did locate 
his wife and beat. her so badly 
that she has not since been able 
to work. , 

_ Florida authorities have now 
asked the state of Hlinois to send 
Baker back « shere te. 1 fmee ; 


the 
fs : 
memes ON F ul one ttc wiust:- be 4 


+ 


$4 
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those aisler clear.” | 


“How. about guards. on-the con- 
veyors, asked one worker. “Stock 
is always falling off, but no safety 
guards. Because of the speedup, 
stock is hung .in a hurry, and then 
rattlés off. Can’t the poor com- 
‘pany afford safety guards? Or is 
it cheaper to hire a mew worker: 
to replace those disabled? 

And so it went. What Murdock 
had intended as “discipline” be- 
came just that. The workers very 
clearly told off Murdock, Ken Mor- 
ris, the plant committee and the 
company. 

Following the meeting, the union’ 
abandoned its company-union-like 
tone, and in accord with the temper 
of the workers, issued a leaflet 
stating: . 


put into effect and accepted by 
company. Our stewards must 


Ye bee a Se 
ur 


ad 


Ce aed 


- “.-.. full collective bargaining! 
as outlined in our contract must be}: 


evel of the griev-|-° b 
and ‘workers’ proly 0 


‘ 2 . 
j ‘ » 
vif We 443] 
’ 
ae 
as? " 
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100,000 steelworkers in the Chi- 
cage area was behind the de- 
mand this week of the CIO 
United Steelworkers of America 
for a substantial wage increase 
this spring. 

The wage clause of the con- 
tract was reopened by the union 
in notifications to all the basic 
steel producing companies, -in- 
cluding U. S. Steel, Inland Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and 
Republic Steel in this: area. 

Negotiations aré to begin 
within a few weeks, with the 
union -setting its demands at a 
meeting of its 170-member Wage 
Policy Committee. Some locals 
in this area, such as the Youngs- 
town Local 1011, have passed 
formal motions urging a fight 
for a sizeable pay boost. The sen- 


: timent throughout the mills here 


other items which can 


eiit- under the, ae in 
| GSE i 


om) Nis 
whic mee tiekokd) fain’. 


afin 


of ‘earnings due to layoffs and 
short work-weeks. 

The basic wage rate of steel- 
workers now is $1.57 an hour, 
with the rate going up at 5’2- 
cent intervals through 32 job- 
classifications. The bulk of the 
workers are in the bottom classi- 
fications, earning less than $2 an 
hour. . | | 

Last vear, there was a five- 
cent wage increase included in 
the new contract. In 1953, the 
steelworkers won an _ 8'2-cent 
boost in the wage reopener fight. 
Both of these struggles were 
gains preceded by _ militant 
actions in the mills and active 
preparations for strike action in 


the face of company resistance. 


. * 

THE union is considered in a 
more favorable position this year 
to force through a more sub- 
stantial pay boost. In contrast to 
the: JO 'pergent of; iy pro- 


» 


duction last yeay: at this, time,. 


district is currently running at 
99.5 percent of rated capacity. 
- Some of the plants here are 
putting all possible facilities and 
equipment into the drive for 
maximum production. However, 
many of the plants are producing 
at a record rate through speedup 
of the workers and the use of 
technologically improved equip- 
ment which has been installed 
in recent years at government 
expense. The industry nationally 
is running at peak production 
with 70,000 fewer workers than 
previously. 

From industry ‘sources, it was 
reported that many steel cus- 
tomers are piling up inventories, 
hedging against the possibility of 
a steel price increase or a strike. 

Steel unionists were pointing 
to quarterly profit figures of the 
steel companies which came out 
this week. U, .S. Steel reported 
an all-timejhigh in profits, as did 


— 
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Philadelphia Mothers Petition Council me 


GM Cancels $71.50 Pension 


~ For Free Distribution Anti-Polio Vaccine 


PHILADELPHIA.— Resolutions 
have been introduced in the city 
council to make the distribution of 
anti-polio vaccine free of charge 
to all those under the-age of 19. 


The initiative for such distri- 
bution came from the local Pro- 
gressive Party. Henry Beitscher, its 
candidate for Councilman-at-large 
in this fall’s election, organized a 
delegation of mothers from the 
Strawberry Mansion section to visit 
the city council and press their de- 
mand upon its members. 

Accompanied by their children, 
a number of the women button- 


holed the councillors, with such | 


success that Councilman Raymond 


Pace Alexander has promised to 
introduce such a resolution, Hard- 
ly had he given this assurance than 
another Councillor—Sam Rose, also 
a Democrat—notified Beitscher that 
he was requesting the City Solici- 
tor’s office to draft a resolution on 
the same matter. 

THE DELEGATION presented 


to the council a batch of cards 
signed by their constituents urging 
the free distribution and called at- 
itention to the fact that New York 
iCity had already acted. 


Coexistence 


To U. $.—ACLU Leader 


PHILADELPHIA. — The An- 
nual Conference of the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the Ameri- 
can Civil | Liberties Union held at 
the YMCA April 28 revealed that 
there are plenty of people in this 
city ready to fight not only te 
maintain our historic freedom but 
to extend and expand them. 

Each of the panels—on the Fed- 
eral Security program, Integration 
in the Philadelphia Schools, Civil 
Liberties and State Legislation, and 
the Walter-McCarran Immigration 
Act—was crowded. Some 300 per- 
sons attended the dinner, which 
concluded the program. 

Roger Baldwin, co-founder of 


the ACLU, and presently its ad- 
visor on international work, ‘was 


- the guest speaker at the dinner. 


His speech on “Civil Liberties and 


Is Vital 


Association’s bill prohibiting wire- 
tapping (Senate Bill 196), spon- 
sored by State Senator Harry E. 


An editorial in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of April 22 pointed out 
that the “mark-up” in cost of shots 
over the manufacturing cost will 
create hardships for large num- 
bers of parents and intimated the 
scandals that may break because 
of the profits in sight for those 
producing and handling of vaccine. 
This warning has particular force 
in this area where two of the big- 
gest manufacturers of the vaccine 


have their plants—the Sharp and} 


Dohme Co. and the Wyeth Com- 
pany. 3 : 


ae 
Gates Victory 
Seen as Aid 

To Foreign Born 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AN IMPORTANT victory was 
won here last week when the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
third circuit upset a decision of 
the U. S. District Court to jail 
and deport Michael Gates for 


Pe 


Seyler. Seyler, who was a panelist 
at the. conference, said the wire-| 
tapping bills was scheduled to be; 
reported to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary last Tuesday. 
Another bill emphasized was 
that for a State FEPC. A bill—term- 
ed “particularly objectionable 
from the civil rights standpoint”—is | 
Senate Bill 22 requiring automatic’ 
‘dismissal of any state employe 
claiming his constitutional privi-, 
lege (Fifth Amendment) against be-| 
‘ing a witness against himself in’ 
lany matter affecting his employ- 
ment. | 
A THIRD bill, described as 


dangerous to civil liberties, is. 


felony “to become or remain” a 
“subversive” organi-' 


member of a 


House Bill 417. H-417 makes it a! 


“his failure to register” under 
the 1940 Alien Registration 
Act, and to give notice of his 
address in 1951 and 1952, as 
required of all non-citizens by 
the law in effect for those 
years. 

On advice of counsel, Gates 
had presented himself to the 
immigration office for registra- 
tion and fingerprinting, in com- 
pliance with the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act. But the immigra- 
tion officials refused to register 
him, on the grounds that he had 
failed to register under’ the 
1940 Alien Registration Act. 

Thousands of foreign - born 
who were in no position to 
prove that they had registered 
in previous years were in sim- 


,..And Explodes | 
‘Good Will’ Myth | 


BROOKFIELD, Ill.—Here at the GM Electromotive plant, 
they're talking about the greediness of this billion-dollar cor- 
poration and a retired worker named Tom Oliver. | , 

Oliver had received eight pension checks for the meager 


sum of $17.5. And then the checks were suddenly stopped. 


This corporation, which pays its chief executive, Harlow. 
Curtice, a wage rate of $329 an hour, had found a technicality 
for cutting off 69-year old Tom Oliver’s $17.50 monthly pension. 

* 


OLIVER, who had. put in a lifetime of steady and hard 
work, was felled by an accident in the Electromotive plant two 
years ago. Faulty company housekeeping had left an oil puddle 
on the floor in his department one night. 

Oliver slipped and injured himself badly. ‘Because of the 
company's policy of chiselling on the workers’ welfare, no doctor 
was available for night-shift employes. | 

The result was that Oliver’s injury was aggravated. He 
spent almost two years in bed; without any wages, with bills 
piling up. Oliver got himself a lawyer and filed a claim for 
Workmen's Compensation. After a long legal wrangle, he 
finally settled for $2,500, an amount about equal to his accumu: 


lated debts. 
* 


MEANWHILE, also, Oliver had put in for his pension 
to which he was entitled under the 1949 UAW-CIO agreement 
with the company. The $17.50 monthly pension began coming, 
and Oliver was just about getting along, living in the little old 
cottage he had built many years ago out in Oak Lawn. 

Then came the word from GM that they were cancelling 
Oliver's pension. The legal beagles of General Motors had 
found a clause in the contract stating that Workmen’s Compen- 
sation settlements were to be deducted from any pension pay- 
ments, “unless waived by the corporation.” 

But GM, rolling in record profits, holding the inside track 
on lush government war orders, and with the corporation’s 
own man, Charles E. Wilson, seated in the Eisenhower cabinet 
—this corporation was not ready to “waive” even one nickel of 


its profits. 


* 
OUT at the Electromotive plant, the workers learned about 
their fellow union member, Tom Oliver, just about the time 
that the corporation had spent a million dollars to open its 


Foreign Policy” was sharply criti-'yation or to contribute to the sup- ilar danger of being trapped if 


cal of the administration's position 
in both fields, a position, he de- 
clared, that committed us to war 
on all other countries regarded as 
“Communist-controlled,” as 
wise on all movements here at 
home similiarly labelled. 
* 
ACCEPTANCE of the co-exis- 
tence of countries -with varied 
forms of government and social 
systems is, he emphasized, the fun- 
damental need of the national ad- 
ministration and the American peo- 
ple. “The broad cooperation of na- 
tions as at the founding of the 
United Nations is the only road to 
world peace, democracy and eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 


He “rejoiced” at the holding of 
the world conference of Asian and 
African peoples at Bandung, “where 
for the first time representatives of 
two-thirds of the word’s population 
gathered together to consider their 
problems.” 


Baldwin reported that in his re- 
cent trip to Europe he had every- 
where seen and heard evidence of 
popular resentment against th poli- 
cies of the State Department. “Our 
selfrighteousness and insistence on 
imposing the ‘American way of life’ 
on other peoples, together with our 
preoccupation with armaments, has 
made us so disliked,” he warned. 

* 
THE PANEL reports stressing 


agreement upon action included 'discuss a legislative program and this issue by the assistant griever, workers. The company has bee 
Mrs. Ernestine Wilkins, the local cutting down its crews, getting rid work. . 


support of the Philadelphia Bar 


like- | 


port of such an organization. Per- 
isons convicted could never vote 
inor hold public office. | 
The measure provides for an 
Inquisitor General” in the persan’ 


of a Special Attorney General} 


_|whose business will be to investi- 


gate and prosecute subversive ac-' 
tivities and maintain records. 
“Perpetual denial of the right 
ito vote because of repugnant: 
views, is, the ACLU contends, 
“a blow at the fundamental demo-| 
cratic principle that the citizens 
‘control their government through, 
ithe ballot box. The bill betrays a 
ack of faith that citizens can be 
'tristed to govern themselves.” | 
Protests against Senate Bill 22, 
sponsored by Sen. Pechan, author 
of the notorious Loyalty Act, 


Jr., chairman of the Senate Com-: 


mittee on Judiciary General. Pro- | 


tests against House Bill 417 should | 


and when they presented them- 
selves to the immigration au- 
thorities to meet provisions of 
the Walter‘McCarran Act. 
Gates victory is seen as a 
break on the hand of the Eis- 
enhower government in its cam- 
paign to harass the foreign-born . 


Attorney Harry Levitan rep- 


resented Cates. 
— 


coming contract fight. 


attitude on pensions and other 


ready to win the hard way.” 


propaganda campaign against the union in connection with the 


The full-page ads in the newspapers spoke of GM's “en- 
lightened” labor relations policy, its generosity, its “liberal” 


“If they could do what they did to Tom Oliver,” com- 
mented one veteran Electromotive worker, “you know you'll 
never get anything from this corporation except what youre 


benefits. 


_— 


Stee! Mill Women Resisting 


Forced Change to Shift Work — 


EAST CHICAGO.—With  the,agreed to support the women all of many workers who do not fit 


workers Local 1011, women at the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube plant 


should go.to Donal P. McPherson, ‘hacking of the CIO United Steel- the way. The local sent a wire to! 


S. A.-CIO president David J. 


McDonald asking that the union 
act in this situation or else the lo- 


into the new program of increased 
speedup and automation. The ulti- 


Imatum to the women was con- 


be addressed to the chairman of here this week defied a company cal will handle it in its own way. |Sidered a clear-cut violation of the - 


the House Committee on Judici- 
lary—Philip Lopresti. 


League of Women 


ultimatum to change their work- 
ing hours. 


worked straight days, some of them 


Voters Call Parley 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—The state 
convention of the Illinois League, 
of Women Voters will be held in 
Urbana, May 10-12, it was an-| 
nounced here this week. 
The convention is expected to 


activities for the coming year. 


for as many as 15 or 20 years. 
However, .the company suddenly 
announced that they would be put. 
on round-the-clock shift work 
ginning next Monday. 


Many of the women involved 
have small children and would 


in working the three shifts, chang- 
ing each seven days to another 
shift. 

However, the company’s move 


speedup, and a 


contract by making a major change 


in working conditions once a 


Some 200 women in the sorting otherwise be subjected to hardships ,standard has been set. 
room of the tin mill have always 


The local immediately took the 
matter up with industrial relations 
manager Clark Korns. However, 
the company insisted that the sort- 
ing room women either accept 


e. was seen as part of a pattern of/shift work or quit their jobs. Un- 


icrackdowns, 


After a call for union action on further attempt to eliminate women the sorting of tin sheets hz 
has been been considered as straight day 


like‘ other steel-making operations, 
ts has always 


Pgh. Daily Reveals New Anti- Labor Move 


PITTSBURGH.—A second ef- 
fort by Congressman. Howard 
Smith, Va., to slip Bill H. R. 8211 
through Congress was brought 
to light in.a copyrighted article 
by Ingrid Jewell, Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette Washington Bureau in 
its April. 28 issue. This is a bill 
which the executive council of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor on Sept. 30, 1954, character- 
ized as one that “would have 
made all state laws affecting la- 
bor which are more stringent 
than federal laws to take prece- 


“The bill was introduced osten- 
sibly to validate the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Sedition Law, which has 
been invalidated by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Supreme Court in the case 


of Commonwealth vs. Nelson-on 
the grounds that federal legisla- 
tion preemptd the field. Close 
examination showed the’ bill 
would also validate various state 
anti-picketing laws which have 
been thrown out in the Garner 
case. Conversely there is also 
reason to believe it might im- 


“AN IDENTICAL bill S. 3745 
(Jenner, Indiana) was introduced 
in the Senate during the closing 
weeks of the session. . . . Should 
such legislation become Jaw 
there is a real danger that bad - 
state labor legislation of various 
descriptions would supersede fav- 
orable federal legislation.” — 


The Nelson case is to be heard 
by the United States Supreme 
Court in the fall and is the ele- 
ment which ostensibly motivated 
Con an Smith to introduce 


tion by former Attorney-General 
Frank Truscott appealing from 
the decision of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court reversing the 20- 
year sentence on Nelson and in- 
validating the State Sedition 
Law. ai 


* 
THE NEW Smith bill would 
not only affect labor but would 
also help negate the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision ordering 
integration, of Negroes into the 
school system of the nation. This 
maneuver also threatens the civil 


liberties of. all citizens !ini ‘those’ 


stitution is considered heresy and 
sedition. Among .those already 
indicted or threatened by indict- 
ment under State Sedition laws 
are professors Paul Sweezy, New 
Hampshire; Dirk Struik, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Willard Uphaus, 
Connecticut, and Mr. and. Mrs. 
Carl Braden, Kentucky. 

It appears as if the new bill | 
by Smith is designed not only to 
give the Dixiecrats a free hand 
on a state level but is also an 
attempt to create pressure by 


_this means to influence the de- 
‘‘¢lsiog of the U. S. Supreme Court: 


jiggaeesdence ip ade arb i peril the: unioti :shop:amendment :* his: bill. ‘The! ‘case: reached: ‘the 


. The AFiyi statement — sti¢to the Railway Labor Act.” « ‘high ‘coutt as. a result of a_peti-' in their favor. 
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WE CANT 


 WAIT6 
| MONTHS! 


- WE’VE REACHED the 


one-quarter mark in our 
spring campaign for $100,- 
000. This, we think, is once 
again a tribute to the splen- 
did devotion of the many 
readers who have collected 
and contributed to keep 
their workingmen’s paper 
going. 

Yet the pace is too slow, 
and makes life very rough 
indeed. It is now six weeks since 
the campaign was launched, and 
at the rate it’s been going it will 
be completed in six months in- 
stead of the 242 months we call- 
ed for and need. 

Of the $25,000-odd contribu- 
ted so far, the bulk has come 
from New York, New Jersey and 
Indiana. They have been set- 
ting the pace and we're counting 
on them to continue to do so. 
Some areas, notably Illinois and 
Michigan, have not yet gotten 
started. Others have turned in 


only a small fraction of their 


= 


goals. 

We make our plea today es- 
pecially to the organized com- 
mittees and groups of readers, 
and to all supporting organiza- 


tions, to step up the pace of 


the campaign this week. 

(See table page 13 for stand- 
ings on the circulation and fund 
drive). 


Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


‘By AUGUSTA STRONG 


THE DEMAND for strong Federal controls over the 
distribution and sale of anti-polio vaccine rose in cres- 
cendo last week. For it became evident that the policy, 


supported by the national gov- 
ernment, of voluntary controls 
had led to an unethical scramble 
for the vaccine, to competition 
between public agencies and pri- 
vate doctors for the product; to 
the marketing of doubtful vac- 
cine; and to limitless opportu- 
nities for profiteering. The vic- 
tims of the chaos were the chil- 
dren whose pennies, given in 
March of Dimes campaigns, had 
helped finance the research that 
made possible Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
great discovery. 

Widespread requests for some 
form of Federal control came 
from many sources including 
AFL president George Meany 
and CIO president Walter 
Reuther, Governor Meyner of 
New Jersey, Mayor Wagner of 
New York, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and numerous 
local groups. 

Three bills for Federal con- 


trol are now before the House 
and Senate. A. bill introduced 
by Senator Irving Ives, Repub- 
lican of New York with ten 
Senators as co-sponsors, would 


set up a Federal program for 
the distribution of the vaccine 
until a sufficient supply is avail- 
able to supply the emia for 
it. The bill calls for the govern- 
ment to set a “reasonable price” 
on the vaccine, and for violators 
of the program to be fined up 
to $10,000. 
* 

TWO BILLS before the House 
were contributed by Rep. Ab- 
raham_ J. Multer of Brooklyn 
and another jointly by Represen- 
tatives John Fogarty of Rhode 
Island, and Edward P. Boland 
of Massachusetts. These meas- 
ures fix a period of controls until 
1956; would have a ceiling. price, 
and would subject violators to 
imprisonment. as well as fines. 


The movement for controls 
won the support of several gov- 
ernors, meeting. in Washington 
for the national governor’s con- 
ference who heard a report from 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby on the 
vaccine shortage. Mrs. Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, was blamed by 
Rep. Celler of New York for the 


(Continued on .Page 2) 


V-E Day, 10 Years Later 


—See Story Page 3, Editorial Page 4 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


SHE IS, she said, a run- 
of-the-mill mother, no dif- 
ferent tha most others, and, 
Lord knows, she had no 


aversion to the bouquet of 
roses and wires she gets comes 
Mother's Day. It is nice to be 
remembered on a special occa- 
sion, even if, she smiled, the date 
also happens to be a calculated 
boon to Western Union and the 
florist’s shop. 


She set the roses in a vase 


and placed it carefully in a con- 
spicuous place on the table so 


tha: those who sent the roses 
will feel she. had pleas- 


_ 
4 
— & 
. 


Assignment U.S.A. 


A Day that is ‘more than Roses 


ure in their remembrance. And 
she filed the telegrams away in 
her cache of such mementoes to 
be read again sometlay when the 
reading of them will restore the 
treasured past. | 


Yes, Mother's. Day has its 
place in this commercial age. 


She is a mother whose hori- 
zons are not 
bounded by 
the four kit- 
chen walls and 
she has much 
to say at this 
moment, 
pungent com- 
ments that be- | 
lie the senti- 
mental notion 


fh ie — 
sorrowiul, grey-haired woman 


who sits in a rocking-chair, like 

Whistler's Mother, staring into 

space. This -mother sees what 
e looks at. 


THE DAY falls approximately 
on V-E Day, she comments, and 
if a nation truly had its mothers 
at heart, and worked at what 
the roses and the telegrams sig- 
nify, she could? suggest ‘some 
tions fot y ade 


= * he ~~ et ree 


commemoration. 
None, she says, knows what 
war means like those who are 


being honored this day and she 
would forego the posies and the 
wires forevermore if she were 
told that V-E Day would be the 
last of such days. The world’s 
mothers would truly celebrate 
and there would be dancing in 
the ‘streets, and mothers, even 
ancient and gnarled ones as she 
is, she says, would show you 
what dancing in the streets 
really means, 


She comments on the show 
she visited at the Museum of 
Modern Art called the Family 
of Man, and what she remem- 
bers most is the great panel 
which shows the world as it 
must have been eons back, the 
silent seas, the brooding clouds, 
the beach untracked man. 
And near «it, she recalls, was 
the magnificent photo of a baby 
at the instant of birth, the um- 
bilical cord still uncut and she 
remembers the mother’s face. 
And the last panel, after all the 

os of birth, courtship, wed- 
, toil and life- there is the 
‘i 


_— - 


of thie’ chil jeo 
'pictuités’*’ by the’ lethal dividend? 


_summed up, she said, what lays 


in her mother’s heart this day. 
* 

AND LATER, as we talked, 
she picked up a copy of the 
day’s newspaper with its. head- 
lines about a black market in 
Dr.. Salk’s life-giving vaccine. 
How joyful she was when she 
heard the news; for every sum- 
mer, unspoken, was her fear for 
her children. 

She thought of a mother she 
knew whose lovely daughter 
came down with the blight and 
was dead within the week. She 
thinks of that mother, knows 
what that mother felt when the 
news of vacciné broke, and she 
can- reconstruct _. what _ that 
mother thinks today, what mil- 
lions of mothers think today. 


Why, in the name of all that's 
holy, and what, she mused, is 
holier than Man’s child, must 
the beneficence of the discovery 
be -frittered away in the pro- 
fane haggling over profits? 
When will man, the discoverer, 


solve the -problem of man, the 
needful? Why must the lives of 


Be ote 
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mom Bem ’ 
ah ee 


BUT, AS I SAY, the ken of 
this mother trespasses the world 
beyond her front door. She 
reads and she knows what she 
wishes all mothers knew. She 
wonders, for example, whether 
the official who sent Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and the other 
mothers to prison sent roses and 
a telegram this day, and she re- 
calls the old woman who was 
visited by the FBI who stared 
at the young agent wonderingly, 
asking “young man, does your 
mother know what you are do- 
ing?” Yes, she is a very knowl- 
edgeable woman and she knows 
there is an answer to her ques-. 
tion in the word “socialism.” It 
is not a fashionable word these 
days: pinned to it are the shib- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Unity Constitution Falls 
Short of Hopes of Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
THE NEW united orga 


AFL and CIO will be launched on Dec. 5 in the 71st Regiment Armory 
City. The constitution for the new organization was agreed upon by the AFL-CIO unity 


committee and has already been: 


approved by the AFL’s Executive federation, want the AFL’s name 


nization of labor combining the 15,000,000 members of the 


| 


WASHINGTON. 


in New York 


Council. Only the name of the, to continue. 


pe eee in the miners, operating 


railroad .brotherhoods, independ- 
ent unions, still will be out of the 


Las * . 
vy , a if : 
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for Bell Strike 


¢ Break in New England Walkeut 


LOAN of $1,250,000 by a 
group of CIO unions heartened 
Southern Bell Telephone strike 


as it rounded eighth week. CIO 


president Reuther said loan was 
to be used for “necessary relief 
and assistance to the strikers and 
their families.” L&N Railroad 
strike in South also continued 
as efforts of National Mediation 
Board to settle it proved fruit- 
less. Meanwhile, companies con- 
tinuel with provocations and 


RCA, covering 14,000 workers. 
Union is also seeking 5 percent 
— wage hike and other 
provements. A | 
TORONTO Newspaper Guild 
has unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion opposing change in CIO 
American Newspaper Guild con- 


- stitution which would bar mem- 


bership to Cgmmunists. . 
* 


FULL SUPPORT is being 
given a member by UAW-CIO 
Local 501, Buffalo, who was 
tagged security risk by De- 
fense Department. Member, 


organization is still in dispute, the| The plan is for the AFL and 
CIO leaders, stressing the “new;CIO to hold conventions simul- 
organization” principle, want a taneously—the AFL in Hotel Stat- 
new name. The AFL's leaders, ler and CIO in Manhattan Center, 
who will have the two top officers Dec. 1 and 2, then the joint con- 


new labor body. Some of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods have _indi- 
cated a desire to come in. The 
progressive-led unions are seeking 


charges of “sabotage” against 
strikers. 
x 


BREAK in New England 


and 17 of the 27 members of the! vention on Dec. 5. 


Executive: Council of the united | 


SOME 2,000,000 


organized 


Demands for Vaccine 
Controls Hit Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 


vaccine snafu. 

It was Mrs. Hobby’s depart- 
ment which determined that tle 
vaccine would be manufactured 
exclusively by six private labora- 
tories, and issued the licenses 
only to them. Only after nu- 
merous requests from public 
agencies were steps taken to 
form last week a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomye- 
jitis, to work during the short- 
age of supplies and determine 
where they wane go first. 


MRS. HOBBY, however, and 
the head of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, a key man in the 
vaceinme problem, held to their 
system of “voluntary allocation.” 
Though details were not given, 
the method would probably be 
similar to the voluntary program 
supported by Cov. Harriman of 
New York. Harriman proposed 
that the drug companies be ask- 
ed to voluntarily record with the 
Health Department weekly what 
shipments were sent out and 
where. 

The manufacturing companies 
readily commented that they 
felt controls were unnecessary. 
A re tive of Parke-Davis, 
which is producing 50 percent 
of the vaccine manufactured in 
the nation, declared that the 
companies wouldn't have - vac- 
cine to distribute “for months 
yet,” after fulfilling contracts to 
supply the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis with shots 
for nine million first and second 
grade children. 

Parke-Davis is the company 
whose director of research, just 
before marketing the Salk , vac- 
cine, had predicted . . . “we are 
in the latter stages of a gold 
rush, and announced that-they 
expected huge profits from this 
years sales of polio vaccine. 

There is plenty of evidence 
that the scarce vaccine is going 
into channels where children 
will not be the first to benefit 
from it. | 

A™~ national scandal broke 
around the results of tracing 
vaccine from the Cutter labora- 
tories in Berkeley, California. 


Two polio deaths, and 29 cases 
of polio, were discovered among 
children recently receiving shots 
from this source. In tracing where 
the rest of the vaccine went, it 
was discovered that in New 


York City nine physicians had | 


given the shots to adults, dis- 
regarding a previously adopted 
code of “voluntary” distribution. 
to children in certain age 


groups. 
* 


IN MILWAUKEE, Boston, 
Detroit, reports showed that a 
few adults had been inoculated. 
And a statement by New York 
Investigations Commissioner 
Tenny showed that about 2,500 
private physicians in New York 
City had been sold about 13,500 
cc's of the vaceine by Parke- 


Davis company. Some druggists — 


complained that the vaccine was 
being offered as a. “come-on’ 
for further drug orders, and that 
drug salesmen would give them 
two or three dose quantities at 
a time. 

A pharmacist, who felt that 
there should be some control, 
said that when such _ small 
amounts were obtained, doctors 
hesitated to give“it to one or 
two children, fearing the wrath 
of other patients. As a result, 
many* were using it for: their 
own families. | 

Besides the critical shortage 
of the vaccine, another reason 
for urging Federal controls, was 
the facter of suspected unsafe 
vaccine being marketed at the 
Cutter laboratories. The U. S. 


- Public Health Service has con- 


trol over testing biologics put on 
the market. In the ease of the 
Salk vaccine, since large quan- 
tities were being Ba. a: at 
once the Service admitted that 
tests had not been as closely 
carried out as usual, and that 


reliance was placed on the com-._ 


panies as reputable firms. 

Another compelling plea for 
Federal control came from the 
NAACP which pointed out that 
many thousands of children of 
migrant workers, would miss 
the opportunity for inoculation 
unless there was federal respon- 
sibility. 


to merge with AFL or CIO unions. 


The provisions of the constitu- 
tion generally reflect closely and 
spell out the terms in the qriginal 
AFL-CIO merger documents. But 
it is evident that the architects 
of the merger have since the agree- 
ment become more fearful of a pro- 
gressive militancy in the united 
organization. The constitution puts 
far stronger emphasis on exclusion 
of Communists from officé in the 
new organization or any of its af- 
filiates and includes a lengthy sec- 


tion barring any unions expelled 


CIO Textile strike against wage 
cuts came with setlement by 
Bates mills in Maine, withdraw- 
ing wage cut demand and re- 
newing contract for three years. 
Bates contract covers 6,000 
strikers, leaving another 18,000 
still out. ... New attack on 
Maine strikers came from state 
government whose welfare head 
ruled that strikers applying for 
relief would have to declare 
themselves paupers and_ thus 
lose their voting rights under 


Maine law. 
* 


or suspended by the CIO or AFL, 
or that may have seceded from! 
either, from admission into the : 
ranks of any union that will be-! ble that is 
‘come a part .of the united organ- 
| This is clearly aimed at the 


sive-led unions as well as the move 


at the United Mine Workers which 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL 
wage is number one demand of 
IUE-CIO in negotiations with 


merger talks in. progress or, in 
prospect affecting CIO or AFL 
unions and the unaffiliated progres- 


of the Intemational Brotherhood 
of Teamsters to admit the expelled 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation. . It may even be directed 


had seceded both from the AFL 


the autonomy 


ism are . 
equal and necessary” but ultimate 
decision on dispute affecting the 
application of either is in the hands: 
of the Executive Council in: which 
Meanys group will have a two- 
thirds majority. i | 


quite definite and rigid on dealing 
with the “red menace” it is evasive 
or indefinite on the question of 
guaranteeing full membership re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin as originally de- 
manded by the CIO. As in the 
merger agreement only “full bene- 
fits of trade union organization” is|- 
promised. 


The Executive Council is given 


“Communist-infiltrated” 


of afhliates. 
Both industrial and craft union- 
declared “appropriate, 


NOR DOES the 
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of crowd that turned out a: Maw York 


jing t 
missive membership and a cutting 


and CIO. 
+ 
WHILE THE constitution is 


(Continued on Page 13) 


authority to investigate any unions} 
which it “has reason to “believe” 
may be 
and recommend up to suspension, 
despite a provision in the pream- 
supposed to safeguard} 


constitution} 
provide for means of enforeing the 
stated principle against raiding and 
the preservation of the “integrity” 
of any affiliate that may not choose 


, 


Merton House, is on top _bar- 
gaining committee at Bell Air- 
craft. | 

* 


REJECTION of legislation to 
weaken federal powers over nat- 
ural gas rates was urged by 
Mayor. Wagner, of New York, 
and Mayor D’Alesandro, of Bal- 
timore. Appearing. before House 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, both mayors said legisla- 
tion would cost consumers mil- 
lions each year. 

* 

NEW NLRBEB general counsel 
Kammholz struck a blew at CIO 
Packinghouse strikers in Boston. 
He ruled that 260 Colonial Pro- 
vision strikers cannot have their 
‘yotes counted in election held 
last March. | - 


55-CENT MINIMUM wage 


| for North Carolina workers was 


killed in state legislative com- 
mittee.. 

* 

CIO OFFICIAL was appoit- 
ed by Gov. Folsom as Alabama 
state director of industrial rela- 
tions, Official is Eugene M. 
Wells, secretary-terasurer ef Ala- 
bama CIO Council for past ten 
years. : 

NOTICE WAS served on steel 
companies by CIO Steel union 
that it will seek general wage — 
increase under reopener in con- 
tract this summer. Union made 
announcement at same time that _ 
it was reveated that U.S. Steel 
profits: for first quarter ef 1955 
were 60 percent greater than 
profits in first quarter of 1954. 

co. 


CIO TEXTILE union got five- 
cent hourly raise and other im- 
provements from American Vis- 


| 


cese Co.,. affecting 11,000 work- 
ers in three states. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


will be put before shop leaders ol 
GM al Ford plants when they 
assemble here in Detroit next Mon- 


iday, May 9th: 


A report will be made to both 
national gatherings by union nego- 
tiators who have been bargaining, 
or trying to bargain, with GM and 
Ford officials for the last several 
weeks on a new contract and éco- 
nomic demands. The report, it is 


‘proposed 34 backward steps in 
contract proposals, while as yet 


8 joffering nothing ‘on the economic 


demands. Fhe UAW economic 


ey package is estimated to be 45.cents.- 
wa |for the guaranteed annual wage, 


. 


raises and pensions. 

In GM the same situation exists 
with the profit swollen ($3 billion 
in the last five years, plus $306,- 
000,000 in the first quarter of 
1955) corporation arrogantly tell- 
union: it wants’‘a. more -sub- 


down on strike threats. __ 
Walter Reuther, UAW president 


learned, will reveal that-Ford has. 


Strike Vote Readied at GM, Ford 


DETROIT. 


HALF A MILLION UAW-CIO members in General Motors and Ferd plants 


throughout the nation will be asked to strengthen the bargaining power of their union 
negotiators by taking a strike vote. The authorization for taking the huge strike vote 


GAW. 
On May 19, shop leaders trom 


Chrysler plants throughout the na- 


tion are being called together to 
pass on their demands and open 
talks with Chrysler, shortly after 
July 4. Ros 


NEGOTIATIONS have started 
between the tool and die employ- 
ers and the UAW skilled trades 
division. Any strike. here would 
tie up the 1956 models which are 
now ready to come off the drafting 


— 


“boards into the tool and die 


rooms. ox. | 

The strike vote among the as- 
sembly workers which will take 
place probably in the next lew™ 
weeks will be the largest the UAW 
has ever taken, covering half a 
million workers. This will be a tre- 
mendous mobilization effort back 
of the negotiators and will un- 
doubtedly be sparked by mass - 
meetings and rallies, leaflets, TV- 


- yadio broadcasts. 


UAW leaders were neither con- 


City’s Union Square for the traditional May Day rally. Mectin 

_held on April 29, was addressed by a large number of ; x 
including Paul Robesen, and George Blake Charney and Alexander 
ee enberg, who were recently released from Smith Act terms 


e + wet “are 2 ee ps © s . ° 
. Sials ,ad Tesult of reggntation pf former FBI informer | hegpuare 
‘f Poh aay « ores Aan ‘ok On Ba iy 


f 


firming or denying that they are 
having tough sledding and - that 
their efforts will be phone th 
by this’ Wwanhdate' from’ the’ mem-* 
a ol wp FOC E hfe 1G HME Oe * 
j  etrOntsens @ea~ow | bawotlne 1: cit! by 


who is now in Ford negotiations, | here, now Ford: vice’ president in 
will speak at. both national union'charge of labor relations, is re- 


SO enbdeedtired. ). 


“~ 


~The GI's Got Rea 


A Tale of VE Day, 10 Years Later 


| 


By ABNER 


MY BATTALION was still on the Belgium side of the 


W. BERRY 


dy 


‘ 


German border. That was 10 years ago and we were close 
enough to Germany to be shooting missions in support of 


our infantrymen already across the 
border. The maps in our artillery 
battalion’s operations room _in- 
cluded Bitburg, Bleialf, Prum and 
a few other German border towns. 


We expected to meet the Rus- 
Sians momentarily, judging by the 
30-mile-a-day pace which the Red 
Army was maintaining. This speedy 
advance had engaged the attention 
of our colonel who called his junior 
officers to battalion headquarters 
and enquired which of them knew 
anything about Communism. None 
did, and the colonel explained: 


“I asked the question because 
I wanted to know the basis of 
such high morale. It's my opinion 
that soldiers cannot advance that 
fast against an enemy without high 


' morale, and if that is true then I; 


was thinking that something is 
wrong with what I've been told 
about Communism.” 


I had watched this dramatic 
scene through a shellhole from my 
billet over, battalion headquarters 
set up in the kitchen of this ancient 
farm house. | 

4 
-FROM Stars and Stripes, the 
Army daily newspaper, we learned 
that the frontline soldiers, then on 
German soil, had similar ideas. 
They. had fashioned banners upon 
which were crudely-painted greet- 
ings: “Welcome, Ivan!” During 
those days, as Information and 
Education non-commissioned | of- 
ficer, it was my duty to gather 


ee oe ee — 


dozers pushed the once-neat little 
tewn aside as General “Blood and | 
Guts” Patton rushed to beat the 
Russians to Berlin and the Czecho- 
slovak border. 

Past Prum we ran into the Mosel 
River which was surmounted on 
the northern bank by a rocky pro-| 
montory. On this rock formation 
was a message from the Nazis ad-' 
dressed to the American soldiers: 
“Advance, Slaves of Moscow!” writ-’ 
ten in letters more than three feet 


high. 


| 


| 

FOOT soldiers and artillerymen 
jeered the sign just as they had 
the broadcasts of “Lord Haw Haw,” | 
the British traitor who was hanged | 
after the end of the war. The’ 


— caught as a soldier behind 
our lines and standing trial as a 


spy. 
He was a young miner who had 


bicvcles, 


Nazis 


NY iLialitcd 


»-- 
f itis 


An artist’s conception of the meeting of the American GI's and the Russians at the Elbe, April 25, 
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1945, based on an old newsphoto. 


anti-Communism racket though,!The soldiers wanted to “meet 
was Hitler's line even unto death.! [yan,” to “get this thing over” and 
I even got it from a Nazi straggler|neyer have any wars again. 
who gave himself up to our outfit /Jaughed at the complaints of Ger- 
as a prisoner of war in fear of! man hausfraus that Russians and 
Poles were stealing their radios, 
\ and chickens. 
“Did you ever hear about what the 
did to the Russians and 
been with the Nazi army at Stalin-| poles?” we would ask in return, 


cognac 


grad. In civilian life he was a cop-'and that brought silence. 


per miner and his wife had cried | 


despite our assurances that he 


cigarets 


blanket. 


inadequate German, he wonder 


Through Fulda, Eisenach, Jena, 
when he marched away with me, Gera, Werdau and Zwickau we 
he pushed, sometimes meeting swarms 
would be cared for. I guarded him | of liberated slave laborers, walk- 
in our billet overnight, giving him | ing 
and lending him a warm) guitars, dancing, waving, greeting 
oe us in broken German we could un- 
During the conversation in my|derstand and return in even more 
broken German. 


smiling, 


They 


= 


drinking playing 


radio dispatches and the Stars and 
Stripes reports, and whip them to- 


gether for 
newscast. 


were doing. 


The Nazis were not asleep at 


These newscasts 
mostly concerned with what the 
Russians were doing in the east. It 
was no news to us as to what we 


quite naturally: 
“How can you Americans be al-| a 
y icans be al-|more so than in France, we felt. 


We were liberators here even 


a daily telephoned jlied with Russians? These are not How can you ever forget the 


the propaganda switch, either, dur-|1 know.” 


ing this period. 


through the 


We pushed on 


were | civilized people like you are. They ‘stunned joy 
are terrible, worse than the Poles. sJayed for three and four years, 
I know I have seen them. How can! without 
you be with them against us. You! alive. Now thev were free and ran 
es like us—not {rom place to place manufacturing 
them. They are animals, swine, joy out ot freedom. It was infec- 

| oe - P 
jtious. And we felt also that Ger-|as puts his left foot forward when tory celebration held by Ivan and 


HITLER had turned Germans mans were being liberated from he begins to walk, Ill beat his GI Joe, it seems to me, is a good 
|time to rededicate ourselves to the 


Americans are really 


* 


of people who had 


ap except to keep 


mud of Bleialf, where|into so many talking machines and|their long intoxication with con- 


the retreating Nazis had practiced 
a “scorched earth” policy, sense- 


lessly slaughtering cattle and 


decay. Prum_ was - flattened_ by. 


shells and bombs and our bull-'slogans were only laughable to us. and anti-Communism. 


into American heads. 


they seemed to have learned his querors’ 
slogans by rote just like our pres- |dreams. 
‘ent McCarthyite “Communist con- 


slogans 


* 


and herrenvolk 


| 


men in my outfit, reflecting aloud 
on this got some comfort from the 


‘fact that the first military man to 


‘penetrate the fortress of Konigs- 


Page 


grinder.” 


* 


WE DIDN'T know then about 
the atomic bomb. We had no idea © 


with - WELCOME IVANI 


berg was the Russian Marshal of a “cold war.” We thought we 


Cherniakofsky, a Jew. His death in}had not only won the war but also 


his tank at the head of his army, a|the peace. It seemed so simple. We 
few days before the end of the had conquered together with the 


war, saddened us. 


Russians. And together, it seemed 


~*~ 
At Zwickau in April we were;to us, we had opened up. the per- 


contact’ with Russian 


positions. We were ordered back, | 


able to “greet Ivan” personally. Communist racket has been bor- 


told our forward outtits had “made spective for an ordered and peace- 
forward ful new world. | 


But it hasn't turned out that 
disappointed that we had not been! way, at least not yet. For the anti- 


The dispensary had to give up/rowed by powerful forces in our 


juice for our celebration, minus 


>» 


U. S. and Russia together.” 
“Some b-----d_ will start a war, 

alright,” another soldier said. “They 

will find a way.” ; 3 | 
And still another put in: | 
“Why if my little bey as much 


tail.” 


We pulled back to Helsa, near struggle for peace and democracy. 
Kassel, in Hesse. We learned there And our first step ought to be toe 
that “Todt in Russland” was the an-'let. Ike and the State Department 


horses, leaving them to swell and spiracy” slogan has been drummed _ THESE were the last days of swer to the question? “Where are know we who fought the Nazis are 
But these Hitler's bastion of anti-Semitism | the men folks?” This resulted, the bitterly opposed to putting arms 


And the men said, from “Stalin’s meat-'in their hands again. 


drang 


some of its alcoho! ration and the own country and turned against us, 
mess hall some of its pineapple the people, and against the peace 
and democracy for 
fought arm in arm with Ivan. 
And Ike, the general we followed 
in the hell can start another war? with such trust and affection ten 
Who would dare stand up to the! years ago, has become their in- 
istrument for rearming these Nazis, 
preparing them once again for the 
the Hitler 
dream which was also Hitler’s 
undoing. | 
Today, ten years after the vic- 


which 


nach Osten, 


World ot Labor 


ror iiiiiriiiitiiiiriririiiy by George Morris 


The Big Opportunity 


Im the Southland 


THE CURRENT strike “fever” 
in Dixie isn't something ordin- 
ary and rouutine. It may ‘be the 
beginning of that long-needed 
upsurge of southern labor that 

could change 

the South 
“from a for- 

tress of Dixie- 

cratdom to a 

base for prog- 

ress. There 

are some im- 

portant indi- 

cators that 
the situation | 
is developing 
in that direc- 
tion. 


The struggle has been sharp- 


ening from week to week with 


the companies stubbortily refus- 
ing to yield on comparatively 
modest issues. Bell Telephone 
and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad have become so “prin- 
cipled” that a loss of millions 
and a continued tieup for eight 
weeks was preferable to them. 
The L. & N. is concerned with 


the “individual” right of its em- 


ployes not to be placed under 
the industry-wide welfare plan 
deductions from, their; wages. as 

ments for d- cent 
the railroad workers nation- 


ally provide. “Ma Bell” insi.:. 
on barring “wildcat” strikes. 
MIAMI HOTEL owners, 
struck for the first time as the 
Hotel and Restaurant Union’s 


organizing drive advances there, 
don’t even want to talk to a 
union. Louisiana sugar refining 
firms, 1,500 of whose’ worekrs 
largely Negroes, are struck by 
the CIO’s Packinghouse Union, 
refuse to give 10 cents an hour 
towards narrowing the Southern 
differential of almost 50 sents 
an hour. : 

The Atlantic Greyhéund Bus 
lines operating in nine states, are 
just as stubbornly refusing to go 
beyond a token raise for the 


drivers who are fighting for their 


first contract. 

Here is how George Thomas, 

regional director of the south- 
ern district of the Packinghouse 
union that covers the Louisiana- 
Texas sugar areas,- summarizes 
the picture: 
_ “Southern businessmen and 
Northern industrialists who see 
the South as a low-wage _ para- 
dise where super-profits are to 
be plucked practically from the 
trees, have evidenly decided 
that now is their last chance to 
hold back the tide of advancing 
labor in the South. 

“I believe this is the reason 
behind the long telephone and 
railroad strikes. I believe this is 
why Colonial and Godchau (re- 
fineries) decided to “take us on’ 
now rather than see their pre- 
cious North-South wage dilfer- 
ential begin melting’ away... . 

“These money interests are 
trying to ‘stick their fingers in 
the dyke’ and save the old South 
which they used to own lock 
stock and barrel. They liked 
when all the workers in the . 
South, both Negro and white, 
had to work long hours, live on 
corn bread and sow belly and 
pretent to like it. 

“We southern workers have 
washed our hands of those old 
days and are ready to stage our 
big battle for'the recogniton of 
labor’s right to a complete ‘new 
deal’ in our part of the country— 
the same battl+ that Northern 
workers fought and won back in 
the ‘thirties’ and ‘forties.’” 


* 
THE ‘WORDS of ‘this ‘labor 
leader, a Negro, undoubtedly 


_the 


thé movement ihVolved almost 


speak the sentiment of both 
white and Negro workers in the 
South. When $0,000 steelwork- 
ers of the Birmingham-Bessemer 
area (many of them Negrose) 
walked out for a dav in sym- 
pathy with the telepbone strik- 
ers, they were acting in the 
spirit of Thomas’ statement. The 
reported widespread public sym- 
pathy for the railroad and tele- 
phone strikers is further evidence 
of this new Southern spirit. 

If more evidence were need- 
ed on the change taking place, 
look at the attitude of several 
governors and many mayors and 
even judges. Several governors, 
notably Folsom of Alabama and 
Clement of Tennessee, have held 
out for weeks against strike- 
breaking policy, and the south- 
erm governors: conference has 
been moving cautiously, seeking 
a peaceful settlement. One of 
surprises in the southern 
strikes has been the several in- 
stances in which judges turned 
down company injunction de- 
mands. In one-instance the judge 
enjoined the: telephone company 
against using violence and other 
“unlawful” means against the 
strikers. Surely these public of- 
ficiaJs and judges must sense an 
active popular pressure against 
these Wall Street monopolies. 

* | 

THE OPPORTUNITY to or- 
gahize the South was never so 
good as today. The most im- 
portant favorable factor is the 
southern initiative in the current 
wave. of stru . While at first 


(Continued on*Page 14) 


we 


~ 


Negro Press in U. S. 
fails Bandung Meet 


“A FREEDOM fever swept the 29 nation Asian-African 
conference, began the dispatch from Indonesia of the writ-| ° 


er Ethel Payne, reporting for 
theme of freedom from racialism 
and colgnialism stemming from 
Bandung has stirred wider interest 
and comment in the Negro press 
than any other international event 
in recent years. 

Most of the major Negro papers 
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the Chicago Defender. The 


ments, concluding that the “untar-| 
nished truth” is the best answer to 
propaganda. The Afro then hailed, 
“the new-found solidarity of the) 
colored peoples of the world.” 

A single different note in the 


sent their Own representatives on 
the long trip to the Far East—and 
saw in it, even before full reports 
of developments there had been 
reported, the possibility of a long 
step toward fi ae as world -peace. 

As the conference opened greet- 
ings were on hand from major Ne- 
gro organizations and well-known 
igures here. The National Frater- 
nal Council of Negro Churches, 
representing eight million mem- 
‘bers had said in. greeting: “We 
hope that you will make use of 
your very great influence to re- 
lieve the present international ten- 
sions and fear of war in the world.” 

A similar message came from a 
group of fourteen Americans, in- 
cluding the religious leader, Dr. 
Howard K. Thurman. A message 
was sent by the NAACP on behalf! 


greetings were read to the con- 

ference from Dr. William DuBois, 

- who was on organizer of the first 

Pan African Congresses, and from, 

Paul Robeson, a favorite artist in 

eastern and African countries. | 
* 

EDITORIALLY, the American 
News wrote “Non-white nations 
are no longer satisfied with the 
role of being the so-called white 
mans burden.” It termed the 
gathering “The mass demonstra- 
tion of the faith that the East has 
in freedom and independence.” 

The gathering was universally 
hailed, whatever its eventual out- 
come, as evidence that the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa has now 
“come of age,” as Clarence Mit- 
chell, Washington NAACP. leader 
said. The conference proves, he 
wrote, that this is not a “Big Four 
dominated world.” “Perhaps~ the! 
meetings in Asia, will help all of us 
to learn now to live together in 
peace and progress.” 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, an 
unofficial observer at Bandung, at 
an early press conference had 
taken over the role of answering 
in State Department terms. Never- 
theless, he wrote as the conference 
closed: | 

“From heer on in Asia and Africa 
can be our friends if we institute 
a bold new foreign policy based 
not only on fighting communism, 
but on the ancient problems of the 
East — disease, hunger, illiteracy, 
and colonialism.” 


of all Americans of goodwill nf We and health. | 


© 


_ Rep. Powell who gave confer-| 


ence reporters a glowing picture 
of progress against racial discrim- 
ination in this country, was criti- 
cized by the Afro-American for 
making an effort to put himself 
into the spotlight. 

* 


THE AFRO editorial then cited 
the facts to refute Powell's state-| 


‘ence at the conference™over com- 


soul. sak 


Negro press which saw in Bandung’ 
a force for peace and freedom in 
the Negro press which was sound- 
ed in a gloomy Pittsburgh Courier 
article which stressed the differ- 


munism, and between those na- 
tions receiving or not receiving 
American aid. | 


The 29 nations in black represented at history's first African-Asian conference at Bandung, Indo- 


* 
nesia, number over a billion people—more than half the world’s population. 


A PROPOSED declaration of 


| | 
independence for the peoples of : . 
included with th REPORT FROM BANDUNG 


A Plethora of Journalists’ 


greeting sent to the conference by 
Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, known 
throughout Africa as the originator| 
of the Pan-African Congresses. It 
read in part: | 
“The peoples of Africa, black’ 
cy ogee aan wee ee those responsible for our accom- |to Bandung to quarrel, and that its 
" PG hg EEE ei OES BANDUNG. Indonesia. modation in Bandung led to my head was not interested in that 
rnment, T, , wAS é lar] Sharing a room for a few nights “struggle for prestige” with Mr. 
eel, eee lee gil I AS not particularly sur-\with a Mr. Rusi Nasar, who courte- Pandi Nehru in expectation of 
ale an longer can hibit: Ieee rised when the correspondent ously introduced himself as a which so many people had been 
, “ ‘of a well-known Boston news- Turkish journalist of German edu- licking their lips. 
garded as pawn, slave or property °° @ . ‘cation, resident in the United * 
for Europeans, Americans, or any paper told me in the — States from where he had come 
other people. | |room that some of his col- for the Afro-Asian Conference and THE WRECKERS of the con- 
“Africa is for the Africans; its Jeagues were looking for a way Of| pore he was returning after jt ference had to find a new sector 
land and labor; its natural wealth ting against the } i nance Recah grt Ramen its Sete PIE ae 
alt dietieakos- ste EE Fe 8 protesting a Gains . are num- Leaming that I was from’ Moscow, for their attacks. Hence the activi- 
and rivers; ‘its cultures and ed . cae x hi in Sais ¢|my room-mate inquired about con- ties of those pseudo-journalists on 
> ars a ge at t ra —- peat ditions in the North Caucasus, the. fringe of the conference—the 
iwithout any serious claims to be ¢,; : ct Combest Deke | 
cit it ences ans ethan caiaes Crimea and Soviet Central Asia comings anil qoeaiea ie Kal. 
I would have been glad to tell ' 
myks, the antics of Mr. Nasar and 


to Africa if they obey its laws, _ at 
> For this cri de coeur came at the ig oe \ 
: Mr. Nasar about my impressions of 11. odd. activities of C gressman 


seek its interests and love their og of a day when some of us were | 
neighbors as themselves, doing ha |Deginning to wonder whether we these regions, all of which I have Clayton Powell in advancing to 


to others as they would that/).4 come to Bandung to cover a visited during the past six or seven delegates “his” idea that Overseas 
white bigots of South Afrieand|(exPonsible gathering of Asian and!months, ether driving my own car|Chinese should be able to opt not 
K +4 ploit . ee | African _ Statesmen — men whose or in the company of other journal. OM" Ween: See ee 
Cee eee eS 100es14,'names hit the headlines whenever ists from Western Europe. | would and to their countries of origin but 
the Congo, West, North and South- they speak—or to be the target of |have passed on to Mr. Nasar, too; between Pekings and Taiwan as 
west and Southeast Africa, are all kinds of cranks and rear-lunatics 'some of the impressions gathered well. “And why not offer them 
solemnly warmed that they can-iwho by one means or another turn-/by Mrs. Indira Ghandi, Pandit Ne- the chance of opting for Washing- 
a“ ae Seem — ™ sealed. ed up here with _press credentials. |hru’s daughter, and other visitors ton too?” one Chinese journalist 
oF Rigcdaer-adh Prange: aa What puzzles some of my Indo- of unquestionable objectivity, when a be when he heard of the 
eR iP Vedi ae to | nesian friends here is how it is they recently visited Soviet Asia. *OWE™ tian. 
ae a shite ce home | Possible for journalists represent- But I was cut short when Mr. Fortunately the attempts of the 
sw geen ing such ephemeral movements as Nassar himself began to tell me wreckers to open up a Second 
the National Turkestan Indepen- about what was happening in Rus- Front was a signal failure. There 
‘dence Movement or the Kalmyk sia, a country which, on his own are probably enough Americans 
Brotherhood to raise the fare to evidence, he left in 1941. Perhaps 
fly to Indonesia while many news- it is the fact that Mr. Nasar spent business in the press room of the 
papers of progressive outlook have | the rest of the war in Nazi Ger- conference) to pack a press .COn- 
to ferego sending a correspondent Many as member of a legion fight-' ference on any subject related to 
to the A.-A. Conference. Surely the ing against the land of his birth the Cold: War. But I have yet to 
‘value of a correspondent who and its allies that kept him in ig- find a professional journalist who 
speaks only Turkish and a little norance of the Nazis in Russia, finds it worth while to read the 
‘German to the American news- but I really was astonished to hear Cold War propaganda that reaches 


By RALPH PARKER 


carrying press cards (but with little - 


_paper that employs him cannot Mr. Nasar explaining to me the 


them by devious means. Moreover, 


; 
, 
' 


DR. DuBOIS 


justify the great expense involved Nazis never reached the North 
in going half way round the world Caucasus during the war. 


and. back. 
My friends need not be puzzled. 


The cold war has its lunatic fringe;'men had to face on the third day 
there is always money to be found of the conference was a sort of 
for anti-Communist activities, how-,counter-offensive to Chou En-lai's 
ever fatuous a form they take,'magnificent appeal for unity the 
however dubious the means adopt- day: before. That spepech spipked 


ed to sow the seeds of hatred and 
suspicion. 


* 


THE MYSTERIOUS ways of Chinese delegation had not come Bandung. What next? 


the vigilance of progressive eie- 
‘ments among the Indonesian peo- 


The bombardment of anti-Com- ple saw to it that the mercenar.es 
munist propaganda that we news-'of foreign imperialists did not suc- 
ceed for long in using the contfer- 
ence building for their purposes. 
There was every justification for 
the tightening up of securit} meas- 
ures and the detention of an Ametri- 
the guns of those delegates who can “correspondent” for question- 
had come here spoiling for a fight. ing on Wednesday. That was the 
It became clear to all that the end of the Second Front against 


a 


A New Raduloviech Case in the Making 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON: 


WALTER WILLIAM 
KULICH, of Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington, has been told by the 
U.S. Army that he must 
either: 

*Prove that his father is not a 
Communist, or 

“Accept a dishonorable discharge 
from the army. © ‘ 

The second alternative is unique, 
even in these days, since Kulich 
was separated from active service 
on Jan. 6; 1955 with an honorable 


discharge, and was transferred to 
the Army Reserve. 


He was inducted into the U. S. 


Combat, at Fort Lewis, Washing- 
ton, for two years, attaining the 
rank of corporal. . ie 

: Exactly two weeks after his dis- 
charge, on Jan. 20, 1955, the Com- 
manding. General, Sixth Army, 
wrote Kulich a letter, which was 
routed to him through the head- 
quarters of the Washington Mili- 
tary District, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

* 

THE LETTER related that al- 
legations were on file in the De- 
esd of the Army that: his 
ather was_listed as a Communist 
Party member and leader, had as- 
sociated with known Communist 
Party members, and had affiliated 


with the Communist Party, and was! 


alleged to have received money 
from Communist sources to defray 


Army, on Jan. 6, 1953, in 
the 27Ist Engin aay Bakalion, 
ys ih. FU HE e3 (9 


When Kulich received the let- 
ter he consulted an attorney Paul 
OQ. Manley, Republican, and former, 
prosecutor of Grays Harbor, 
County, Washington. 


Kulich signed, demanding not only 
a personal field board hearing by 
the Army but also information as to 


the dates, places, or other par-' 


Manley prepared a letter, which lars of the allegations made against son. 
his father, nor the names of the 


ticulars concerning his father’s al- 
leged Communist activities, and the 
names of the witnesses, so that he 
would be able to rebut them. 
That letter was sent on Feb. 10. 
No answer has yet been received 
from the Commanding General 
Sixth Army. | 
Instead Kulich received a let- 
ter from.an officer at Ford Lewis, 


been assigned to repres 


the expense of trips made to -the 
United Nations in New York, 


’ 3 


lia connection’ with the 


eed} 


" } . ’ 74 
, 3 sh 3 ' : if] 


| 


lfather’s guilt; he must prove his. 


hearing. At Manley’s suggestion charges made against the elder 
Kulich went to Fort Lewis and! Kulich. 
conferred ' with the officer: i * | 

Kilich was told that the Army KULICH faces a dishonorab‘e 
would disclose neither the particu- discharge because he is his father’s 


——_ 


But his father has never Been 

informers who had made the accused of any crime. 

charges. | No criminal proceedings have 
His only defense, he was in- ever been filed against the elder 

formed, lay in securing witnesses Kulich, relating either to subversion 

who had known his father for some or spitting on the sidewalk, but his 


time and who could testify that he son is being tried as an associate 


was not a Communist. ‘of a guilty person. 
He was finally told that it was “Rep. Thomas M. Pelly, Seattle 


not up to the Army to prove his Republican, has said: 
“I think it all comes down to 


father innocent. 'a matter of guilt by association 
He was to prove his father's in- leven if the association happens to 


Washington, who said that he had the particulars alleged against his any guilt.” 
ent Kulich. father, . ) 


tO) sedi Both 


nocence without knowing any of'be one’s father, even if there is not 


e$.4g" i > ms ; , 3 ; Rep. 
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‘So Long, Not Goodby, ; Says Williamson 


| THE QUEEN ELIZABETH nosed her way into the Atlantic last week carrying a! 
notable exile: whom the American Peope will jubilantly welcome back some naif His 


was 14 embraces the stoiy of the 
American workingclass. 

Family uprooted, one son, Rob- 
ert, taken out of his first year at 
college, another son, Neil, from 
his second year at school, his wife 
Mae at his side, Williamson is be- 
ing deported to Scotland. Not be- 
cause there is the faintest stigma 
of anything criminal] about the 
man, but because, in demonstr- 
able fact, he has been one of 
America’s most valuable inhabi- 
tants. | 

America is the loser: already 
many workingmen of Scotland are 
awaiting his arrival in Glasgow 
where they will greet him at the 
station for they know his record 
as a son of labor. The powerful 
Scottish coal-miners union, mayors 
of a dozen industrial towns, MP’s, 
and countless others espoused the 
cause of this Smith Act victim 
who has recently come from 44 


months behind the bars at Lewis- 


burg Prison. 
* 


THIS MAN became an indus- 
trial worker here at 14 and re- 


gards himself as American as the 
freighters he helped build in the 
shipyards of Seattle, as American 


as the trade-unions that were so 
much a part of his life. For he 


was, for many years, the trade-un- 


ion secretary of the Communist 
Party which he joined 33 years 
ago and in whose leading councils, 
the National Committee, he has 
been for 25 years. 

It was characteristic of him to 
speak glowingly, on the eve of 
exile, of the great possibilities that. 
open before the American work- 
ingman in the merger of the CIO. 
and AFL. And though, he felt, 


WILLIAMSON 


the Administration continues id 
repression of thought, the peo 

have won recent successes 4 * 
can, through the necessary ie 
vention of labor, become irrevers- 
ible and lasting. 

Departure for a new land after 
virtually a lifetime in~the country 
of his adoption is no happy mo- 
ment. It opens the floodgates of 
memory and there was a great 
deal stored away in his life. In 
response to questions he recalled 
his participation as District Or- 
ganizer of the Ohio Communist 
Party in the great surge of union- 
ization during the middle 30’s, the 
epic organization of the automo- 
bile, steel and rubber industries; 
‘He spoke vividly of the first Fish- 
er Body sitdown, before the one 
in Flint, of the Goodyear sitdown, 
the milestone in labor when the 
steel workers in Youngstown and 
Warren struck. And there was 
pride in his voice as he recalled 
the workers’ confidence in the 
‘Communists, the necessary consul- 


tation of the CIO 


them. 
* 


THE PARTY, he said, moulded 
him: “Took me as a young work- 
er whose family could not send 
me past the eight grade, taught 
me how to study, to think, to love 
books and reading, taught me t@ 
listen patiently to workers and to 
rank-and-file Communists in_ or- 
der to learn from them as well as 
to help them, to become an or- 
ganizer and a leader in the inter- 
ests of the workers every - day 
struggles and in the bigger strug- 
gle that will finally abolish wage 
slavery and end all exploitation of 
man iy man and nation by na- 
tion.” 

The influence of the Party, he 
el said. has made “a better human 
being out of me, a better Ameri- 
can, a more devoted and loving 
husband and father, a sterner task- 
master for myself and those in my 


immediate circle of work.” 
* 


WHAT DOES a man remem- 
ber, condensing a lifetime into an 
interview? He recalled; how he 


first Young Workers League con- 
vention, fresh from years of work 
in the shipyards that had closed 
down when the need for ships 
had ended for the time. Seattle 
was abuzz with labor’s activities; 
it has a general strike, a series of 
protest strikes to free Tom Moo- 
gro rights when he was the dis- 
trict’s organizational secretary for 


described the big parade through 
the Loop and into the South Side 
the day Roosevelt was inaugurat- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Former FBI Agent, Defending CRC, 


Panics Subversive Control Board 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


TESTIMONY of David Brown, defense witness for the Civil Rights Congress, that 
he lied to the FBI as an undercover agent while he held key executive posts first with the 
Los Angeles Rosenberg Committee and then the CRC, confronted the Department of Jus- 


Claudia Jones 
” pins re Tuesday 


es Bro 
| The 


[= the New York hearing, with 


A hearing on the hiltcatiogs of 
Claudia Jones, young Negro wom- 
.an Communist leader and Smith 
Act victim, has been definitely set 
with the U. S. Board of Parole, for 
10 a.m. next Tuesday morning, 
Room 402 HOLC Bildg., Ist and 
D St., NW, Washington, it was 
announced Wednesday by the Na- 
tional Committee to Defend Negro 
Leadership. 


Miss Jones has served one-third 
of her sentence and is eligible for 
parole next Wednesday. She was 
sentenced to a year and one day 
on Jan. 11 and the government is 
morally. bound to release her with- 
out delay. Her health is seriously 
endangered and the Committee 
urges that letters be sent to the 
Board asking for her freedom. 
- The Committee also urges the 
delegation going to Washington to 
gather at the information booth of 


| Washington 


-.Kime in his many 


tice last. week. 

Browns dramatic account of 
how he lent himself to the “dirty 
business’ of spying and lying until 
he “couldn't go on,” and faked his 
own kidnaping and murder, dealt 
another shattering blow to the De- 
partment of Justice's use of in- 
formers to jail so-called “subver- 
sives and harass progressive or- 
ganizations. 

The sudden adjournment and 
transfer of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board hearing to 
from New York, 
where the CRC was putting on its 
defense to government charges it 
is a “Communist front” organiza- 
tion, gives the prosecution time to 


tinuing its cross-examination of 
The surprising adjournment of 
re- 
siding SACB member David J. 
Coddaire stalking out of the hear- 
ing room, came at a time when 
Department of Justice lawyer 
Posey Kime was having . rough 
going with the CRC witness, 
Brown. r 
* 

IT WAS notable that Kime 
made no move to oppose the ad- 
journment sprung by Coddaire as 
Kime was floundering through a 
series of questions which had no 
bearing on Brown’s testimony. No 
date was set for resumption of the} 
interrupted cross-examination. 

uestions’ on 
whether Brown had known this 
person and that, naming numerous} 
labor and left-wing lea‘lers whose 
names had figured nowhere in the 
hearing, even went so far as to de- 
mand sternly, with a_ theatrical 
flourish of his beribboned pince- 
nez, whether he had known Joe 


aE asked ‘‘Joe Hill?” and 
with assurance he had heard al- 
right, said no, he hadnt known 
him, Joe Hill was dead before he 
was born. (Actually the great la- 
bor leader celebrated in workers 
songs was shot, executed, Nov. 19, 
1915.) 

Except for Joe Hill, other 
names on which he was queried 
brought the witness’ refusal to an- 
swer. He insisted on stating con- 


figure out strategy before con- 


stitutional grounds for his refusal. 
Attorney Rhoda Laks objected to 
the line of questioning, insisted on 
the witness right to state his ob- 


jections, 
* 


CODDAIRE suddently threat- 
ened, “I'm going to conduct an 
orderly hearing or we're not going 
to have a hearing in New York— 
I can tell you that.” 

Attorney Laks arose and asked 
for an explanation from the presid- 
ing officer as to what he meant. 
She denied any disorder on the 

rt of the witness or of the de- 
ense. Coddaire told her abruptly 
to sit down. “May I have an ex- 
planation?” she asked. No, he said, 
and he asked her again to sit down. 
Seated, she then asked if she} 
could put her motion at that time. 
Earlier in the afternoon she had 
asked to make a motion, citing the 
SACB rules of procedure. She had 
been denied a chance to make ‘t, 
‘but finally was told she could make 
it at the end of the afternoon ses- 
sion. When she asked again to put 
‘the motion, Coddaire adjourned 
the hearing we See out, 


BROWN on the stand was ask- 
ed by Miss Laks how he came to 
testify for CRC. Was he sub- 

ed? she asked. No, he said, 
e wrote a letter to CRC asking 


Hill. 


Penn RR station at 12 ‘Pm. 
next Monday — ‘| 
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came from Seattle in 1923 to the 


the Communist Party. Vividly he 


leaders with) 
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By AUGUSTA STRONG 


new jobs for SCAD in its 10th year 


FIRST state in the nation 
to enact a fair employment 
practice law, New York 
celebrated the 10th anniver- 


sary of its anti-discrimina- 


tion commission with a lun- 
cheon and conference Jast Mon- 
day. Among the 850 attending 
were such diverse groups as the 
Bnai B'rith, Girl Scouts, Prince 
Hall Masong, Catholic laymen’s 
Union, American Legion, as well 
as AFL and CIO Councils, 
NAACP, and Urban League . 
and too many others to men- 
tion here. 

A new role for SCAD (State 
Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion) opens in its tenth year, 
since the Baker-Metcalf bill 
passed by the legislature this 
year, gives it authority to tackle 
cases of bias in publicly-assist- 
ed housing. The other areas in 
which SCAD is empowered to 
act besides job bias is in the 
matter of public accommoda- 
tions. 

The Commission, at 270 
Broadway, besides hearing com- 
plaints, furnishes exhibit materi- 
als, posters, pamphlets on its 
program, films, and recordings 
to groups—and cmc 


RESULTS piste published 


from the survey of employment 


of Negro teachers reveals little 


change from 1951 — when the 
Teachers’ Union conducted its 
earlier investigation of this ques- 
tion. 

The figures, based on 245 
schools and 16,456 teachers— 
showed that Negroes are about 
3 percent of regular teachers in 
elementary schools and one-half 
percent in academic and voca- 
tional high schools. It showed 
that 42.9 percent of Negro 
teachers are substitutes, without 
job tenure or pension rights. It 
showed that by far the largest 
number of Negro teachers are 
concentrated in areas of Negro 
and Puerto Rican population. 

Some parents associations 
have ‘analy said that integrated 
schools in New York City means 
integrated faculties — and that 
every New York child deserves 
the opportunity of being taught 
by teachers of another racial 


group. 
* 


“FREEDOM DAY,” as the 


NAACP has named the anniver- 
sary date of the SupremegCourt 
decision outlawing segregated 
schools will be observed in some 
form by most of the 3,100 
branches throughout the nation 
on or about May 17. 


New York’s observance will 
be marked by a dinner at the 
Plaza Hotel, May 17, where 
Harold Stassen (now President 
Eisenhower's assistant on dis- 
armament), Thurgood Marshall, 
chief legal counsel of the Asso- 
ciation, and Gov. Harriman will 
be the speakers. 

Another Freedom Day event 
will be the appearance of execu- 
tive secretary Roy Wilkins on 
the University of Chicago Round 
Table—in a radio discussion of 
school integration over NBC, 
Sunday, May 15. On the panel 
with him will be Charles Bish, 
08 of a Washington High 
School where students) demon- 
strated last fall against mixed 


classes. 
* 


WHAT can be done about 
juvenile delinquency was aired 
at a P.S. 41 meeting of the Stuy- 
vesant Democratic 
in Brooklyn last week. State leg- 
islator Bertram Baker addressed 
the group which passed a reso- 
lution in support of the Stark 
bill introduced in City Council 
to provide funds for youth cen- 


ters. 
* 


THE CITY’S first Negro As- 
semblywoman, Mrs. Bessie 
Buchanan will be honored when 
New York's club of the Na- 
tional Association of Business 
and Professional Women cele- 
brates its 27th anniversary. She 
will receive the National So- 
journer Truth Community Serv- 
ice Award, given annually, at a 
founder's day tea Sunday, May 
15, at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

* 

SOME interesting _ statistics 
on New York population: an in- 
crease among Negroes _ since 
1950 of 11 percent to a total of 
840,000. Puerto Rican popula- 
tion is up 97 percent to 485,000. 
The Negro population showed a 
slight decrease in Harlem, but 
rose in Brooklyn and the Bronx 
—and in Queens rose over 60 
percent. (Figures from the Divi- 
sion of Research of the City 
Planning Commission.) 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° Freedom Day Plans 


FREEDOM DAY celebrations 
are being, planned by most of 
the 1300 NAACP branches 
throughout the nation. The cel- 
ebrations will mark the Su- 
preme Court _ decision, issued 
May 17, 1954, outlawing segre- 
gated schools. Most observ- 
ances will be on Sunday, May 
15. 

* 

EISENHOWER'S press sec- 
retary, James C. Hagerty, ad- 
mitted had talked of ban- 
ning a Negro woman reporter 
from White House press con- 
ferences. The reporter, Ethel 
Payne of the Chicago Defender, 
has persistently asked questions 
at the conferences concerning 
equal rights for Negroes, obvi- 
ously to the President’s embar- 
rassment. The basis for Hagerty's 
threats was his assertion that 
Miss Payne was on the CIO 
payroll, a connection whieh she 
denied 

* 

NEGROES are running for 
office in 26 North Carolina 
cities, in contests to be de- 


cided early in May. 
cities _Negro officeholders will 


‘continue unopposed for their 
‘posts. 
| ee E. ‘Groves: bes gar 


In . Fayetteville, anne 


.) 
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of candidates for City Council 
in an April primary election. 
* 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT legis- 
lation moved closer in Cali- 
fornia. For the first time in 
the state’s history, an FEPC 
bill was reported out of com- 
mittee. The action followed a 
3-day statement mobilization of 
AFL, CIO and NAACP, with 
nt 33 groups at the state capi- 
tal. 

Progress was also registered 
in Michigan where a FEPC bill 
passed the House for the. first 
time in the 20 years of anti-bias 
campaigning. Gov. Williams 
favors the bill which must now 
pass the Senate. Two years 
ago the Senate passed a similar 
measure. 

RAILROAD BIAS bent a lit- 
tle when the Milwaukee RR 
whose headquarters are in Chi- 
cago promoted some Negro 
waiters to positions of steward, 
hitherto barred to them. - The 
Ssate Board Against Discrimi- 
nation in Seattle. Wash., han- 
dled the complaint. The ‘Board 
also announced that the North- 
ern Pacific RR also named in 
waiters’ complains had agreed . 
to comply with FEP ‘regulations. 
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TV Views 


Meistersinger Milton Berle 


IT WAS 9 p.m. Tuesday night 
and the end of the Milton Berle 
program. 

“Time to wind up your home- 
work and go to bed,” I told Mar- 
tin, my 13-year-old. 

“Aw,” he said. “Red Skelton’s 
on at 9:30." 

“No,” I answered firmly, and 
turned off the TV. 

There was a pause while Mar- 
tin thought of how to keep me 
occupied till the Red Skelton 
hour. 

“Why do you write about dead 
people like Homer?” he asked. 
“Why don’t you write about in- 
teresting people like Milton 
Berle?” 

I turned it over in my mind. 

It must be admitted that Mil- 
ton Berle has this ° advantage 
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over Homer, that he is alive and 
that no scholar has disputed his 
existence. | 

Milton Berle, in fact, is so 
alive and wide-awake that while 
Homer, as the expression goes, 
sometimes nods, Milton is on 
his toes and working hard every 
minute of his 8 p.m. hour on 
Channel 4 every Tuesday night. 

* 


YES, Milton exists, and in 
_. triplicate. 
He is, first of all, a comic 
who italicizes his gags and puts 

labels on his puns. 

Then he is a fictitious charac- 
ter, also called Milton Berle, who 
hasn’t a nickel to his name, who 
is slipping and getting tired, 
and who is the butt of a smart 
cookie called Francis and a 
junior Judy Halliday called Max. 


a school play, 


This Milton moans, “When I con- 
sider how my money’s spent,” 
and the sympathy he gets is 
tears of merriment. 

Lately he became a_ third 
character, a Latin scholar call- 
ed Prof. Higgins, whose wife 
wants to know why he’s not 
rich and successful like their 
friend Milton Berle. 

Tripling this way in_ brass, 
Milton plays gay and robustly 
obvious tunes, and it is all very 
relaxing because he not only does 
all the thinking but also a good 
deal of the laughing for his au- 
dience. | 

| * 

ON THE night Martin and I 
were watching him, Milton took 
on a fourth and more sophisti- 
cated role. He became a song 
writer. He turned his entire hour 
into a commercial plug, disguis- 
ed as a humorous skit. In this 
skit, Prof. Higgins writes lvrics, 
entitled “Amo, amas, amat,” for 
and a music 
teacher, Susan. Hunter, writes 
the tune. This song is tossed 
around and sung in different 
ways, until the words and title 
are changed. In the _ climax, 
Susan Hunter sheds. her school- 
marm spectacles and the upper 
part of her clothing to emerge 
as a Broadway siren singing a 
voluptuous, passionate, soon-to- 
be Broadway hit, “Not Yet,” in 
which a young lady, responding 
to her young man’s plea, reminds 
him they've just met, the night is 
young, and so “not yet, not yet.” 

An epilogue presents “Not 
Yet” sung in a livelier tempo 
in a night club, and after all 
this buildup and repetition, the 
melody is imprinted in. your 
brain, and presumably in a mil- 
lion other brains, and a hit is 
born. 7 

I ROUSED myself from my 
revery. 

“Did you like the Milton Berle 
song?’ I asked Martin. 

“It’s a steal,” he answe ed. 

That startled me, but it turn- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Current Films 


i ame PAVED FLAT wconcancnnanee 
A Fine British Film on TV 


THE MOST interesting movie 
that I saw fst week was not in 
a theatre but on a television 
screen. | 
~ Jt was a British film called 
‘The Hundred Hour Hunt.’ If 
this film ever comes around 
again I advise you not to miss 
it. 

You see, a five-year-old child 
is dying of a rare blood disease 
and the only thing that can save 
her is a series of transfusions. 

But in all of England not a 
single point of the sick child's 
blood type is in stock and ‘only 
three people in the entire coun- 
try are known to possess this 
rare blood. 

Thus begins a nationwide 
search for a prizetighter, a sea- 
man and a third individual who 
turns out to be a murderer. 
Whether the child lives or dies 
rests with these three who must 
be found and rushed to the hos- 
pital within 100 hours. 

How the three donors are lo- 
cated in time to pull the young- 
ster out of her deadly. coma, 


and how the personal stories of | 


the three men are drawn into 
the main theme of the film is 
movingly dene and more thrill- 
ing than any Hitchcock-type de- 
tective chiller, because it is 
rooted, for the most part, in 
normal human experience. __. 
What made the film ever 
more powerful was that the 
seaman who has the same blood 
type as the hospitalized child 
is a Negro by the name of 


Gonrge; Robinspat; af? Viye 28 ae 


ROBINSON at first is cold 


to the idea of giving blood to a 
white child. “White people don't 
want colored people's blood,” 
he says bitterly. 

“But that’s not true,” the white 
doctor explains. “There's no such 
thing as colored people having 
one kind of blood and white 
people another. Your blood is 
red, same as everybody else. 
The color of your skig has noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

But the Negro seaman is 
unwilling to give his blood, and 
the appeals that a child’s life is 
at stake are to no avail, “I dont 
wantto hurt a child. ['m not that 
kind of a fellow,” he says, but 
“I'm not giving my blood.” 

Finally the reason for his re- 
fusal comes out. It seems he 
once agreed to give his blood to 
help a. white man, a German. 
The man was dying. His blood 
could have saved him. The Ger- 
man turned it down and died 
rather than take the blood of a 
colored man into his veins. It is 
obvious that the Negro feels this 
pain deep down inside. 

The doctor now understands 
what the Negro meant when he 
said he was kicked once and 
doesn’t want to be kicked any 
more. He explains that the Ger- 
man was a Nazi filled up with 
racist ideas. The young seaman 
listens carefully now that he 
has gotten his unfortunate ex- 
perience with a~Nazi off his 
chest. 

The sequence ends with Rob- 


inson agreeing to give his blood . 


to the iehi and later, he re- 
ceives the heartfelt thanks of a 
grateful mother, | 
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Mother Lighttoot’s Vow: 
‘Never to Be a Slave’ 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO 


N EVERY horizon of 


this earth, wherever 
men and women struggle 
for peace. and _ freedom, 


there are mothers like Mrs. 
‘Corine Lightfoot. In her way, 
she tells a story that is universal, 

She speaks with a deep-well- 
ing ot of her son, Claude 
Lightfoot, the illinois Commu- 
nist leader who was convicted 
last January under the _ so- 
called membership provision of 
the Smith Act. 


“No mother likes to see her 
son go to jail,” she said, “but 
I'm proud that he has fought for 
the needs of the people—and I 
wouldn’t want him to be any 
other way.” 

This kindly, soft-voiced Ne- 
gro woman has some _ battle 
honors in her own right. She 
tells the story of how, during the 
early 30’s, she entered modestly 
into the struggles on Chicago's 
South Side in which her son was 
already an outstanding leader. 

Claude Lightfoot was in the 
foretront of the bitter fights of 
the Negro community for job 
rights, for the halting of evic- 
tions, for adequate relief. There 
were times when his mother did 


“not see him for long periods, 


when she hears frightening re- 
ports of his being beaten by po- 


lice, arrested. 
* 


MRS. LIGHTFOOT was her- 
self on the relief rolls in those 
grim days. When relief checks 
were being held up, she waited 
one day in the relief station, 
along with a score of: other 
women. 


That became a sitdown strike, _ 
her-_ 


with Mrs. Lightfoot. findin 
self in the leadership of this 
group of determined mothers. 


“We said we would sit in that 


office or in jail—but we wouldn’t 
go home until we got our 
checks,” she recalled. 

The next time she saw her 


son, she was able to tell him 
proudly, “Claude, I’ve been ar- 
rested too!” | 

She tells that at that moment, 
the age-old weapon of oppres- 
sors, the threat got A 
lost its terrors for her. “I could 
see plainly that we were not 
criminals, that jail was the price 
of standing .up for what was 
yours, she said. } 

On Mother's Day, Mrs. Corine 


Lightfoot will be only a few 


days from her 69th _ birthday. 
The story of her difficult life re- 
flects the cruelty of jimcrow 
America—and also the courage 
of this Negro woman and mother. 


* 


SHE WAS orphaned at ten 
in an Arkansas village and re- 
members only vaguely her father 
who was a boatman on a Missis- 
sippi mail ferry. She went for 
only a few years to a jimcrow 
school held in a country church, 
operated only those three months 
of the year when the “Negro 


children could be spared from 
the cotton fields. 

She was raised by her share- 
cropper uncle. And as she work- 
ed in the fields, she dreamed. of 
being a school teacher some 
day. “The life of a Negro share- 
cropper especially in those days, 
v'as still too much like slavery, 
and I didn’t want to be a slave,” 
she said. | 

But she was never again to 
realize her ambition to become 
educated, and only years later 
in Chicago she attended night 
school to add to her store of fore 
mal education. — 

* 

IN LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas 
where she was married and ther 
ia Chicago, Mrs. Lightfoot work- 
ed as a domestic, “washing and 
ironing for people.” Her hope 
ind her joy was young Claude 
whom she raised with kindly 
tenderness and devotion. 

“I tried to teach him love and 
concern for people,” she said, 
And in talking to Mrs. Light- 
foot, you realize that she alse 
infused in her son her own great 
moral strength and dignity. 

During the Smith Act trial of 
Claude Lightfoot, she sat there 
in the Federal court each day. 
And afterwards, she went to the 
Lightfoot Defense Committee of- 
fice, to work there long hours. 

“In that trial, I even learned 
things about my son that I didn’? 
know before,” she said, “I learn- 
ed more about why he and his 
party are hated and feared by 
those who want to use America 
for oppression and war.” 

eee 


SHE ENJOYS spending much 
of her time these days with her 
grandson, the six - month - old 
baby son of Claude and Ger- 
aldyne Lightfoot. We talked to 
this grandmother in her small 
West Side apartment where she 
was fussing devotedly over little 
Earl. | 

“For mothers,” she said, hold- 
ing her grandchild proudly aloft, 
“there is the joy of raising the 
children who will make a better ~ 
world.” 


They Wait to Hear Us Speak 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


Note: Under the heading, “Rocky Isles Hold 
Fate of Free Asia,’ the Philadelphia Inquirer 
March 9 ran a story by its correspondent, describ- 
ing his visit to the Matsu Islands, held by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces. These islands are only a few 


‘miles off the entrance to the harbor of the big 


port city of Foochow. 


On these few tiny islands would our heads of state 
Risk the vast danger of a worldwide war; the stake 
Our lives, our children’s lives, their children’s 
Into generations yet to come. 


Ten thousand miles away, upon those_rocky 
slopes,— f : 
Projecting from the deafening, surging waves 
— sweep the broad Pacific in great heaving 

tides,— ; . 


Our sons, our brothers, fathers, guide the sweating - 


mass 
Of. half-starved coolies and of robot fighting men 
To dig a hund-ed more emplacements for the guns 
That best the shining labels—“Made in U.S.A.” 
Five miles away across the ocean bar, the brothers 
Of these sweating coolies toil to wrest 
The barest living from the mountain sides— 
their land, agit 7 
Not ours; and all these tiny islés o’er which 
Our admirals bark their harsh commands, 
Belong to them, not us—and have, for centuries 
belonged’! 1) p2:19Hoo eile Fe03A 
(An American military adviser to Chiang 


Are going to DO, and what WE have to say. 


speaks the next): | 

Five miles away a city of two millions stands, 

And what a target for our nuclear arms, tried 
hitherto 


Only midst ocean wastes and desert wilderness! 
Here is our chance to test them out on human 
flesh and _- will. 


Shall we devise forever weapons new, 
Of deadlier range and ghastlier terror than 

the old, | 
And never use them to break resistance down 
To that for which they were created, the world 

empire — 
That our modern would-be Caesars crave? 

+ o oo 


_ (The American mother of a son killed in Ko- 
rea speaks:) ae | 
Are there not mothers in America t0 weep 
The horrors that our rulers perpetrate? 
Are none concerned that war stocks daily creep 
Higher and i while glaring headlines state: 
Oil shares and. chemicals, aeroplanes and steel, 


Reach record heights, and that our statesmen feel 


Prosperity, with jobs for all, again is on its way? 
o 9 od 

The peoples of all continents wait breathlessly . 

For what WE, the common men and women of 


ds 


wl 


, 


/ 
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8s Against Thy Neighbor’ 


The Ninth 
Commandment 


| 


onfession 


at he lied as a stoolpigeon witness was stead- 
ngs before a subcommittee of the House 
arecent story by the columnist Robert S. 


THAD MASON, STOOLPIGEON 


uknown voices said, “This is 
lius,” the technique used _ by 
izabeth Bentley in helping send 
e Rosenbergs to their death. 
On May 25, a dispatch from 
Tfashington, played unobtrusively 
The Times, said the Department 
Justice was investigating , “all 
ases’ of recent testimony of 
had Mason, “a self-styled Com- 
unist spy,” on the spy ring that 
nerated in the GM _ basement 
feteria. 
At the end of the story appeared 
short glum sentence, as follows: 
k spokesman for the GM plant in 
leveland said there was no base- 


ment to the cafeteria.” 

The subcommittee, it said, had 
announced “certain discrepancies” 
were discovered in Mason’s testi- 


mony. The subcommittee declined 
to amplify this. 

On the following June 19 (1953) 
the press revealed that Sen. Jenner, 
chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, announeed 
that transcripts of sworn testimony 
by “self-styled Polish-born  war- 
time spy’ Mason had been turned 
over to the Department of Justice. 

It was a somewhat non-commit- 


tal statement. Jenner said nothing — 


about any confession or recanta- 


tion. The subcommittee was giving 
the transcripts to the DJ “for what- 
ever action it deems proper.” 

In the House Appropriations 
subaommittee’s hearings, Rep. 
Rooney, questioning Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, asked: “. .. You had 
a witness before a Senate commit- 
tee, Tad Mason, an admitted liar; 
did you not?” 

“I do not remember that name. 
Mr. Rogers may know about that 
case,’ replied the Attorney Gen- 
eral. William P. Rogers, deputy 
attorney general, then said he re- 
called the name. 

Rogers was asked by the Con- 
gressman, and answered: 

Rep. Rooney: What happened 
to him? What did you prosecute 
him for? 

A. I think that matter is stil] un- 
der advisement. Whether it is pos- 


sible to prosecute him, I am not. 


sure. 

Q. It must be under advisement 
a considerable time. Did he not 
admit he was a liar? 

A. At the present time the fact 
a man tells an untrue story under 
oath does not permit us to pros- 
ecute him. . . . We cannot pros- 
ecute unless we can show beyond 
a reasonable doubt he is a liar. It 
would be very helpful to get that 
law changed. | 

Rep. Rooney: The crime of per- 
jury has been on the books for 
some years and there have been 


prosecutions for perjury over the 


years. 
* 


REP. ROONEY then read from 
the previous year’s hearing when 
he had asked: “Now what about 
the matter before the so-called 
Jenner Committee where some fel- 
low named Thad Mason testified 
about espionage .. .P” 

A Department of Justice spokes- 
man had replied: “That is still 
pending. That is not an easy case 

. it did not prove to be as easy 
as we thought it should be, and 
it is under investigation. It is a 
matter of trying to disprove a 
fantastic story.” 

And Olney had added, “. . . we 
have had to prove what the facts 
were, and those things that he -re- 
Jated. took place at times and in 
places where it has proven very, 
very difficult to nail them down, 
and get the evidence which will 
disprove the statement he made. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


y Queen’ Tripped Up 


J 


Bentley came in a brief filed 
New Deal Congressman from 
attorney for William Henry Tay- 
official who was ence named 
se of the “secrets” she allegedly | 
ISSR. : 
s brief was printed in the April 
Weekly, showing the contradic- 
entley’s testimony and proving 
roman’s unreliability. Copies of 
be secured from the publica- 
205, 301 E. Capitol St., SE, 


one’s summary appear below: 


th Miss Bentley and write out 
ipts for each member's pay- 

ents,” and added, “Why receipts? 

asn’t this supposed to be an es- 

onage ring, operating in the dark 

d with the least possible evidence 
g about?” 


Browder 
18 ut miss 


was questioned 
Bentley under 


th by the Tydings committee in . 


50. He admitted knowing Miss 


ntley as a stenographer-secretary 
t never as a member of the Com- 

ist Party. He denied that he 
d ever assigned or requested any- 
2 to commit espionage or attempt- 
in any way to obtain restricted 
ormation for the Soviet govern- 
ent “or any people . . . believed 
be agents of the Suviet govern- 


ve no hope’— Jewish Prayer. 


ment.” He was not indicted for 


perjury. 


Golos and the Perlo Group: 


When the House Un-American Ac- 


tivities committee in 1948 asked 
her about the disposition of the 
party dues she claims to have col- 
lected from the members of the 
Perlo. group, her reply was, “I 
turned them over to Mr. Golos dur- 


y, 
ges 
a 


4 
’ 
4 
* 
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ELIZABETH BENTLEY 
Stoolpigeon 


ing his lifetime.” She testified re- 
peatedly, however, that she took 
the Perlo group over in March 
1944. Golos died on Nov. 23, 1943, 
which was four or five months, ac- 
cording to her own statements, be- 
fore she met Victor Perlo or any 


members of his group for the first 


time. This contradicts Attorney 
General Brownell’s statement to the 
Jenner committee, “The informa- 
tion gathered from the Perlo group 
was channelled through Jacob M. 
Golos and onto the Soviet diplo- 
matic establishment. . . .” 


Major Duncan Lge: Miss Bent- 
ley said he was a Communist Party 
member “our most valuable source 
in the OSS ... he paid his dues 
to me. (Senate, 1951, p. 413). 
Lee denied her charges and said 
he knew her as “Helen.Grant,” a 
business woman from New York. 
Taylor pointed out that in the FBI 


letter of Nov. 8, 1945, Miss Bent- 


ley named, Lee as a member of the 
Silvermaster group; in the FBI 
memo of Nov. 27, 1945, she shift- 
ed him to the Perlo group; and 
in the 1948 House committee tes- 
timony she identified him as a sub- 
agent to Mary Price and thereafter 
as one of her unattached agents. 


The Doolittle Raid es Tokyo: 
Miss Bentley testified to a Senate 
committee in 1949 that through 
William Ludwig Ullman, whom 


she described as then a Major in | 


| (Continued on Page 12) 
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Cl chat with 


the reader 


The Ameriean Press 


WE WHO work on this paper 
and you who support it by cir- 
culating, reading and financing 
it (and who are therefore its pub- 
lishers) are among the few in 
the field who can read Robert 
Hutchins’ scorching criticism of 
the American press without winc- 
ing. 

“Can you say, Hutchins de- 
manded of the editors gathered 
in New York for the meeting of 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, “that you have 
given Americans the material 
they need to_reach a conclusion 
the course they should follow (on 
the issue of peace and freedom), 
on the choice between coexis- 
tence and no existence?’ 

Our editors can say that they 
have tried, and have achieved at 
least so much success at it that 
Ike’s Postmaster’ General is seek- 
ing methods ‘to bar us from the 
mails. 

* 

“AND WHAT,’ continues 
Hutchins, “of freedom in_ the 
garrison state? Since most of you 
take the official line, that the 
only important fact of life is our 
imminent danger from the. in- 


_ ternational conspiracy, most of 


you have watched the erosion of 
freedom without a twinge... . 
You have filled the air with warn- 
ings of the sinister figures on the 
Left, but you have printed 
almost nothing about the Fat 
Cats on the Right. You have al- 
lowed things to get to such a 
pass that some government de- 
partments now have a guidance 
clinic in which the employe is 
taught how not to look ‘like a 
security risk. Look at the Pass- 
port division, interfering with the 
travel of Amfiericans on their Jaw- 
ful occasions, at the Attorney 
General's list, ruining the lives 
of thousands on the basis of hear- 
say; at the Post Office Depart- 
ment, saving.us from Pravda and 
Aristophanes; at the State De- 
partment, adding the name of 
Corsi to . . . countless others. 
See the blacklist spreading in in- 
dustry, merging with proposals 
that American Communists 
should be starved to death. 
Listen to the wire-tapping, to the 
cry of ‘Fifth Amendment Com- 
munists, to the kept witnesses 
roaming the land. The most dis- 
tressing part of it is not that 
these things happen, but that 
the free press of this country 
appears to regard them as mat- 


ters of routine.” 
* 


WE ARE not concerned, as is 
Gerald W. Johnson in the New 
Republic of May 2, in determing 
what proportion of the gust lies 
with the editors and what with 
the publishers. .The tragedy is 
that since 1946 the American 
press with few exceptions has la- 
bored with all its considerable 
power and influence. to indoc- 
trinate the people with two un- 
conscionable lies; one, that, our 
freedom and security are men- 
aced by the countries of social- 


ism, and two, that the Commu- 


nist Party and its supporters are 


engaged jin a plot.to destroy our 
om exert 


It is true that, in a sense, they 
have failed, for nowhere have 
they succeeded in producing a 
true hysteria, but they have suc- 
ceeded to this extent, at least 
—that they have created among 
the people a state of mind which 
has permitted evil forces to 
fasten their grip upon the insti- 
tutions of our country. Men and 
women by the score have gone 
to prison; families have been 
torn apart by the weapon of de- 
portation; countless lives have 
been ruined and in one case, a 
mother and father were electro- 
cuted, all in the aftermath of 
sensational newspaper _ stories 
about “red plots” and “red spies” 
and “red cells.” 

It is a significant footnote to 


Dr. Hutchins’ speech that Matu-- 


sow s admission that he lied was 
never featured in any newspaper 
until after he had found his own 
publisher; that Thad Mason’s re- 
canting sees the light of day for 
the first time in this edition of 


our paper; that the fantastic lies - 


of Elizabeth Bentley are only 
now receiving the attention of 
the commercial press. 

* 

were in 


WHEN WE North 
Carolina covering the Scales trial 


in April, Jacob Hay, a column-— 


ist on the Greensboro Record, 
decided that the presence of a 
Daily Worker reporter was suit- 
able material for a snide article. 
He dismissed our publication as 
not being a bonafide newspaper, 
and this ;writer he cavalierly 


brushed off as “probably” hav- 


ing once been a “good news- 
paper man. But Mr. Hay, in 
company with the newspaper 
editors handled so caustically by 
Dr. Hutchins, never expressed 
concem at the Justice Depts 
use of the patently false testi- 
mony of three kept witnesses to 
send Junius Scales to prison for 
six years, Since Mr. Hay is an 
intelligent man we are morally 
certain that he was-not so gul- 
liable as to-believe the official 
line stories about the Commu- 
nists “advocating force and vio- 
lence.” Yet Mr. Hay never raised 


his voice against this frameup of . 


i Scales which occurred on 
lis very doorstep. 
* 


IF WE were, as Mr. Hay says, 
once a- pretty good newspaper 


man, we submit that we are now — 


a much better one. For we quit 
the kind of newspapers which 
employ Mr. Hay and which were 
criticized by Dr. Hutchins, be- 
cause we wanted to work for a 
paper in which we would be 
free to tell the truth as we see 
it. We wanted to devote what 
writing ability we have to sup- 
porting the fight of our people 
for a world without war, with- 
out poverty, without oppression. 
And that is why we and our-col- 
leagues on this paper had no 
cause to wince at Dr. Hutchins’ 
strong and telling words. 

Aa —R.F.H. 
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Quotes from the Trade Union Press 
CONGRESSMAN DRIPP ; 


(By Federated Press) : 
AUTOMATION AND US 
CIO’s concern that*the potential 
benefits of automation would not 
be lost in the blight of depres- 
sion, which we could stumble 
into if we do not plan for the 
future, was given a full and care- 
ful public airing last week. It 
must have been clear to any 
Doubting Thomas that CIO's 
concern was not for workers 
alone, who would be displaced 
by nearly “human” machines that 
almost think but do not act as 
consumers. Rather, CIO’s con- 
cern is for the whole free so- 
ciety—for the communities which 


could become ghost towns, for 


the merchants who depend on 
employed workers to buy their 
products; for industry _ itself, 
which must not only produce but 


sell if it is to be prosperovs.— . 


CIO News. 
ae 

YELLOW STREAK: The Ad- 
ministration fears political repri- 
sals for its cowardly dismissal 
otf Edward J. Corsi as refugee 
immigration expediter following 
unfounded charges of pro-Com- 
munism against him. This is a 
typically belated and narrow- 
minded reaction. Every vote lost 
as a result of the Corsi incident 
is a punishment richly deserved. 
. . . At the first-hint of smear 
against Corsi, they (the White 
House and the State Depart- 
ment) tossed him to the wolves. 
This callous sacrifice of a cap- 
able public servant is a disgrace 
to the good name of our govern- 
ment.—AFL News-Reporter. 

* 


OLNEY Makes Strange 
Speech: We don't believe Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wants any 
high official of his administration 
to go clear out of his way to 
kick organized labor in the 
face, but that’s what assistant 
attorney general Warren Olney 
Ill did a few days ago, in a 
speech to the Commonwealth 
Club of California. The speech 
was entitled Meeting the Men- 
ace of Interstate Racketeering. 
At first it seemed that Olney was 
going to blitz racketeers of all 
sorts. But lo and behold, it turn- 
ed out that Olney talked only 
about “labor racketeers.” He 
named some, all of whom have 
been ousted and punished-as they 
deserved. Neither this newspaper 
nor any reputable spokesman for 
organized labor has ever tried to 
defend them. But why single out 
the few. “black sheep” in labor, 
and say not a word about the 
far more numerous ones in busi- 
ness, let alone in. the under- 
world? Jt seems obvious that 
Olney’s unfair speech had just 
one purpose—to help anti-union 
employers by suggesting that la- 
bor is riddled with racketeering. 


“SS = Ss = = —, —S 


Words t 


The following is excerpted 
from an editorial by Walt Whit- 
man, printed on July 28, 1846, 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
when Whitman was its editor. 

* 


LET US NOT think because 
we are ahead of the tyrannical 
system of the Old World, that 
we of the New have no advance 
to make. Every: season, indeed, 
witnesses a great onward move- 
ment, even now. Some 20 years 


since, and the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffragé was a bold and 
dangerous doctrine in the sense 


ofmany who thought: they yield- 


ed to none in their democracy. 
- Yet what has the progress of 
a few circling suns done to- 
ward opening the minds of men 
: receive er heresies. In less 

an 20 years from time, we 
venture to edict wie chat 
assurance of safety, the natin 


Olney must know that’s just not 
true.—Labor. : 

* 
- LOWER Wages, B’Gosh: The 
old trademark, Oshkosh B’Gosh, 
used to describe overalls made 


in Oshkosh, Wis., can now be 
changed to Lower Wages, 
B’Gosh. Thic company recently 
“persuaded” its employes to ac- 
cept a 10 percent average reduc- 
tion in hourly wage rates. The 
workers, represented by Local 
16 of the AFL Garment Work- 
ers Union, apparently had little 
choice as the management threat- 
ened to move operations south- 
ward to Celina, Tenn., to take 
advantage of cheap southern la- 
bor. Where is the high standard 
of living of American workers 
headed for, when companies will 
unbashedly exploit cheap south- 
ern labor to build an even high- 
er profit take? Companies that 
do this are not only setting back 
American standards, but will 
eventually cut their own throats. 
Underpaid workers will have 
nothing left with which ‘to buy 
overalls or anything else, after 
paying for food and housing at 
todays present living costs. 
American industry should be ex- 
ploring ways of raising wages to 
increase our country’s wealth, not 
way of lowering wages to bring 


Judge Dimock’s Estimate of an Informer 


_(Continued from Page 8) 


us back to the “good old days” 
of 12-hour shifts at 40 cents an 
hour with corresponding living 
conditions. — Milwaukee Labor 
Press. 
_ | 
MATTER OF CONSCIENCE: 
On March 17 the Board of Edu- 
cation adopted a resolution re- 
quiring teachers, who had broken 
with the Communist Party in 
good faith, to divulge—upon pain 
of dismissal or other penalty—the 
names of those associated with 
them in the party and “those 
who may be or may have been 
members of the Communist 
Party.” The Guild feels strongly 
that no man should be required 
as an official test of his good 
faith, to act as an informer. ... 
We believe that any man who 
has satisfied all other criteria for 
continued .employment should 
suffer no other penalty merely 
because he refuses, as a matter 
of conscience, to divulge the 
names of others. Fundamentally, 
the issue can be reduced to 
whether or not a man’s con- 
science is to be respected by the 
authorities. To pose this problem 
is to answer it: American tradi- 
tion forbids the authorities to in- 


vade a man’s conscience.—Bulle- 
tin, New York Teachers Guild. 


. “If you're trying to drown 
amendments!” 


the Bill of Rights, there are 10 


a 


~——__ 


teach and advocate such overthrow| Matusow is a completely irre- 


United Siates by force and _ vio- and destruction. Matusow Was ‘sponsible witness. 


lence. 


Matusow was certainly not un- 


* 
THE MATUSOW who _ first 


thus alerted to the Government's, 
‘search for evidence of the teach- 


Matusow was a factor in inducing 
the actual execution of the affida- 
vit on which this motion is feund- 
‘ed, but Matusow's admission that 
(he had been hying came first. 


mindful -of the subject for, in re-'ing of force and violence. 


porting on a trip to Puerto Rico in’ 
the 75 page report, he said that: 
the Nationalist Party of Puerto 
Rico and the Communist Party of 
Puerto Rico were “one party of 
force. and violence, actively work- 
ing to get rid of the U. S. A.” 


On Dec. 19, 1951, on the invi- 
tation of an FBI agent, Matusow 
attended a rendezvous in an auto- 
mobile parked in a secluded street 
in New York. There were present 
Mr. David Marks, Special Assist- | 


brought his tales to the Govern- 
ment and who was being prepared 
to act as a witness by the Govern- 


* 

MY OPPORTUNITIES for get- 
ting an understanding of Matu- 
sows character have been very 
extensive. He testified before me 
for eight days on the trial of the 
case and for seven days in the 


hearing of this motion. On_ this 
motion there have been submit- 
ted, among many other of Matu- 
sows productions, diary entries 
going as far back as the time when | 


the witness stand in the trial was a 


man without regard for the truth, 
with a passion for the limelight 
and with the need for a few dol- 
lars. The Matusow who retracted’ 
his testimony was the same man. 
Which was the lie, the original 
story or the retraction? 

Government counsel say that the: 


! 
ment lawyers and who was on 


THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
all points to the original story as 
the lie. The pattern of its de- 
velopment creates a probability of 
fabrication that becomes almost a 


icertainty in the light of Matusow 


propensity to lie. 


Thad Mason 


(Continued from Page 9) 
... It is now in the Investigation 
Division. 7 
Rep. Rooney: But you are en- 


ant to the United States Attorney, 
who was then in charge of the 
case, Messrs. Roy Cohn, Albert 


‘Blinder and John Foley, Assistant 


United States Attorney, all ° of 
whom were then assigned in the 
preparation of the case for trial, 
and Mr. M. McCarthy, an agent 
of the FBI who is also a member 


of the bar. 


At the rendevous interview, 


‘he recorded what he terms. his retraction was the lie. They say 
“ideological break” with the Com- that persons acting in the interest 


} 


|1948, his reports to the FBI, in-| Jencks, who was convicted in an- 
‘cluding the 75 page document, a\0ther case in which Matusow tes- 
letter to Senator McCarthy, a let. | tified, took advantage of Matu- 
ter to the Russian Ambassador, sow’s chronic need of money and 
his testimony before the House|induced the recantation. 
Un-American Activities Commit- | charge is that these persons paid 
tee, his testimony before the Sub-| for the recantation in the guise of 
'versive Activities Control Boaord,| paying Matusow for work on the 


munist Party on New Year's Eve,|of the defendants here and of one, 


The yet been indict 


deavoring to prove he committed 
‘perjury, or you are investigating it? 

Mr. Olney: That is right. 

After. reading from the past 
hearing record, Rep. Rooney per- 
sisted: “So, the question is, has he 

oa and if not, why 


not?” 
| In answer to this the following 


‘information “was supplied for the 


book “False Witness” which was 


record,” and appears in the pub- 


Matusow was asked particularly|Bishop Oxnam’s description of 
about party schools and, as dis-|Matusow’s two conversations with 
closed by his diary, was asked' him, 165 pages of transcribed tape | 
what, if anything, he had heard |recordings of Matusow’s tonver-| 


to be published under his name. oe ee +n 1953 before 


The fact is that it was news of : 
the Subcommittee to Investigate 
a stintoment by Matusow that on (O Administration of ‘the Internal 


—_ SS “SS SS" 


, 7 ; or Late ie ° . | es . ; 
any of the 17 defendants say that sations with the editor of his book) had been giving false testimy gre Seu het 


was “part of the indictment.” The|“False Witness,” and _ finally the | led these persons sympathetic to 
| the defendants to seek his aid. Ma-| 


From before the time that he|tusow had made that statement 
and teach the duty and necessity joined the Communist Party the to Bishop G. Bromley Oxman, of! 
of overthrowing the Government course of Matusow’s life has been! the , Methodist Church, on April 


indictment charged that the de- 
fendants conspired to advocate 


‘book itself. 


. . concerning al- 
‘leged espionage in a General Mo- 
tors plant in Cleveland, O., during 
the years 1943-45. Shortly there- 
after he was interrogated by the 
FBI and admitted his testimony 


of the United States by force and determined by his inability to re-|27, 1954, Bishop Oxman disclosed) | fabricated in certain respects. 


violence and to organize as the 
Communist Party a group who 
. SS —_. 
will find, boldly - promulgated 
in it midst, and supported by 
numerous and powerful advo- 
cates, notions* of law, govern- 
ment, and social custom as dif- 
ferent from the present day as 
Jetterson’s to those of past ages. 
We must be constantly press- 
ing. onward—every.-year throw- 
ing the doors wider and wider 
—and carry our experiment of 


democratic freedom to the very 
verge of the limit. : 


Here we have planted the 


_ standard of freedom, and here 
_we will test the capacities of men 


for self-government. We will see 
whether the law of happiness 
and preservation upon each in- 
dividual, acting directly upon 
himself, be not a safer depen- 
dence than musty charters and 
time-worn prerogatives of tyrants. 
Doctrines that even now ° are. 
scarcely breathed — innovations 


which the fearless hardly dare 


cconcile himself to«the position of | it in a speech on June 7. Undoubt- 
a man of no importance. 


~~" 


will live . 


a SS SS — 


eo ® 
propose openly—systems of pol- at : 
icy that men would speak of at 
the present day in the low tones 
of fear for very danger lest they 
might be scouted as worse than 
Robespierrian revolutionists (that 
hackneyed bug - bear theme 
which has never been presented 
in its fairness to the people of 
this Republic) will, in course of 
time, see the light here, and meet 
the sanction of popular favor 
and go into practical play. 
Nor let us fear that this may 
- result in harm. All that we en- 
joy of freedom was in the be- 
ginning but an experiment. We 
have been long enough frigh*en- 
~ ed by the phantom of the past 
—let us dare to know that we are 
out of leading strings. 
- Source: “The Gathering of the 
Forces,” by Walt Whitman, edit- 


ed by, Cleveland \ Rodgers . and 
ohn Bik, va. Part 1 pp. 


* 


WALT WHITMAN 
(The above is a reproduction 
of a drawing by Hugo Gellert, 


terpieces indluded in the recent- 
_]y issued Gellert Behr which | 
pak emer Sottn 


_ of Today Gallery, 118 W. 57 St., 


edly the financial assistance given 


one of a half dozen of his mas- | 


‘He was recalled by the subcom- 
‘mittee, in executive session, and 
‘under oath repudiated his testi- 
ee 

“The Criminal Division deter- 
mined not to attempt prosecution 
because of the heavy burden 
which is cast upon the prosecution 
in a perjury case by the so-called 
two-witness rule... . 

“... The member of the sub- 
committee before whom Mason 
testified concurred in this. con- 


clusion.” 
* 


NOT ONLY has the Justice De- 
partment failed to prosecute, but 
‘neither the department, nor the 
FBI nor the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee has publicly ad- 
mitted that the testimony it per- 
mitted to be splashed on the front 
pages. of newspapers across the 
cou was a lie, and that its au- 
thor admits it. was a lie. 
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SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


Chatting with Some Cards... 


RANDOM NOTES collected around a big Jéague dugout and. 
batting practice cage—St. Louis Cards at New York. , 

The gray clad visitors from the hot city on the Mississippi are 
taking their batting practice clouts—10 each for the regular ge | 
order right now. The field is thronged with regulars, reserves an 


pitchers fielding, with some — running 
along the sides of the outfield, up and _ back, 
just running. 

Red Schoendienst (what’s his first name, 
quick! Did you really know it was Albert?) 
leans against the back of the portable cage, 
which is used at home plate during batting 
practice to hold down the number of souvenir 
fouls into the stands. The slim 32 year old 
switch-hitting star from Germantown, IIl., has 
been the lJeague’s undisputed top second 
sacker since Jackie Robinson slowed down and 
switched positions. He is starting his 11th 
straight season with the Cards and here is how 
he answered the usual opening question: 

“Oh, sure, I like the ball club better than 
last year. We have much better defense. Much 
better. This Boyer is really something, he'll be a great third base- 
man. Has range, can throw, real quick, thinking and moving. 
Makes a difference. We're tightened up, and our pitching ought 
to be better.” 

Brooklyn, he said, with Campanella back in form, had to be 
a ballplayer’s choice of the team to beat, and not just because they 
were off to such a good start, but he saw a scramble in which 


the Cards figured. 

As for the other clubs, he joined the growing chorus of sur- 
prised praise for the low-rated Chicago Cubs. “Theyre certainly 
improved over last year, a whole lot,” he opined, and then with 

a rueful shrug, “Heck, they beat us all the time anyhow, good or 
bad.” (A Jook at least year’s records later showed the Cubs beat 
the Cards 14 to 8 last year). “Maybe,” grinned Red as he stepped 
into the cage for his licks, “Maybe now theyre a better ball club 


we'll do. better against them.” 
. 


BEHIND THE bat, reserve catcher Bill Sarni kept up a run- 
ning five of amiable comment and banter. As Schoendienst popped 
one straight up in the air he said “That’s a home run, Red—if we 
were playing in an elevator shaft.” He called for a low curve 
from the pitcher and when it came in a little high shook his 
head sorrowfully and ‘said “Five thousand bucks a year, that's 
the difference between a high curve and a low curve.” Rookie 
Bill Virdon, just back after an. illness, stepped in and _ after two 
he didn’t like yelled to the pitcher to “get that stuff over.” 

' “Listen to him,” said Sarni, “just out of bed with the flu and 
yelling to get the stuff over. There'll be no living with him when 


he gets his health.” 


Virdon whacked one far and deep, into the rightfield stands. 
“Home run for Bill—Bill—oh, what’s his name,’ intoned Sarni. 


The bespectacled rookie came out and admitted this was. his 
first Jook at the Polo Grounds. “I was at the Stadium once or 
twice,” he said, “strictly American League minded.” But no more? 
-.. No more.” 

Virdon was a minor league throw-in by the Yanks on the 
Enos Slaughter deal last spring, the book on him then being great 
field, no hit. At the age of 23, the lefty swinger from Hazel Park, 
Mich. suddenly blossomed with the Cards’ Rochester farm to 
whack .333, with 22 homers and 98 runs batted in, and so for the: 
second straight year the Cards have a rookie centerfielder. Last 
year rookie Wally Moon moved Rip Repulski out of center, and 
became Rookie of the Year. This year the even speedier, stronger 
throwing Virdon has pushed Moon to leftfield, and so the Cards 
field an outfield of three centerfielders. This is not unknown in the 
majors, since-except for the big hitting Kiner, Sauer, Zernial type, 
the outfielders who reach the majors were outstanding fielders, 
and thus played the most important position, centerfield. Furillo, 
for instance, came up as a centerfielder and was pushed over by 
Snider, Bobby Thomson was. pushed over by Willie Mays, Irv Noren 
by Mickey. Mantle. | 

° 

e— BOYER IS the other crack rookie. This stylish 23 year old 
third sacker from Liberty, Mo., is tall, rangy, strong throwing, and 
knocked in 116 runs for Houston last year. “Never been in New 
York before,” he smiled, “Let alone seen the Polo Grounds.” ‘He 
said it was “too early” to really speak intelligently about the dif- 
ference between the minors and majors, though one obvious im- 

ession was “You bat against real smart pitching every day up 

ere. In the minors you might get one good one in a series.” 

He spoke about his older brother Cloyd, a former Card who 
developed a sore arm and now is essaying a comeback with the 
Kansas City A’s. “Yes,” he said, “he did win a good one. He’s 
had to change his pitching style over. He doesn’t throw as hard an 
more. But his curve is still great and well, here’s hoping. . . .” 

_. The older brother fighting against being washed up in his 
profgssion is 27. . 

Repulski, off to his best start at bat in the majors, said cheer- 
fully, “All I wish is that I remember what I’m doing now when I 
oe a slump later.” The stocky native of Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
rom around where Sinclair Lewis came, said as far as he knew 
he was “swinging just the same as I always do.” Maybe, he said, 
“you just get to be a better hitter as you go along and look at 
more pitching.” et 

Musial hit one to the base of the wall-in right, and Schoen- 
dienst called in solemnly “Home run at_the Polo Grounds, Stan,” 
which is really a very funny comment. 

| . 


LANKY TOM ALSTON, the Cards’ first Negro player (the. 


St. Louisians also have pitcher Brooks Lawrence now) was 

7" iffing with a cold and shivering a bit in the raw weather. Not 

(WF x8) Diego,’ is if, t asked. That's 
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‘where'*hé ‘starred in the. 


el neither side tries to impose a re- 


eg . . : 
ae 4 tries the initiative in world af-|Committee of the YWL and has 
 “4lfairs, the State Department is now remained a. leading Marxist figure 


ed saying it will propose Big Four since. 
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AUSTRIA 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Foreign Minister Molotov had in- 
dicated that they were ready for 
an Austrian treaty without making 
it dependent on a German settle- 
ment. This was only the opening 
of a powerful Soviet diplomatic 
initiative which has brought about 
the Vienna — 


(Continued from Page, 1) 
boleths and prejudices and lies 
of a commercial age and many 
cannot pronounce the word 
without the flare of nostrils. 

What, she muses on Mother’s 
Day whose sentiments she ac- 
cepts gladly, will life be for a 
world of mothets once the poi- 
son of the dividend, the arsenic 


BUT in that same issue of the) Of private enterprise, were to 
Worker on April 3 we had another be drained from it. How fair 


story which was headlined: | life could be! 


“Rearming of Nazis—Main Ob-| 
stacle to Agreement.” | 

In that story we noted the So-' 
viet invitation to make the Aus-| 
trian treaty a subject of Big Four 
negotiations. And we also said) the manufacture of death could 
‘that Germany too can become a) be spent for the protection of 


| * 

MOTHERS would know that 
their children would not even 
fear the crippling or killing 
blight of polio or any other dis- 
ease, for the billions that go into 


life. And the people, masters of 
their lives and their labors, 
would see to it that all would 
have their necessary share of 
life's goods. Humanity, all of 
us, would be the discoverers, 
the creators, whose labors would 
be for all, and for each. Mothers 
would never again lie awake at 
nights fearing for the life of 
their children because the par- 
ents were not in good standing 
at the bank on the corner. 
Yes, there is much to brood 
about this Mother’s Day, the 
mother said, but don’t get her 
wrong, she likes the roses and 
the telegrams. “But they don’t 
stop me from thinking,” she 
said as she went into the kitchen 


- to fix supper. 


a 


_ -—=-—--—- 


subject for Big Four parley _ if. 


armed Germany directed against 

the other side. | 
Worried because the Soviet move (Continued from Page 6) 

‘on Austria and the ‘Chinese move Dey, it had a big union movement. 


7 _ = ;for a settlement of the Formosa And the young Seattle ship-work- 


crisis have given the socialist coyn-|€t Was elected to the National 


negotiations on unifying Germany.| Another date etched in mem- 

But the State Department’s at- Ory: January 1924, in Chicago, 
tempt to recover the initiative is wien “we waited for the first copy 
doomed as long as itis based on Of the Daily Worker to come off 
involving Germany in an anti-|the press. Gathered there among 
Soviet military alliance. Walter, others were the late Louis Engdahl, 


Lippmann.in a column on “The| and Jack Johnstone, Johnny Bal- 
Diplomacy of Col. Blimp ” (N. Y./ Jam, who was in ee of the 
Herald Tribune April 3) writes: campaign drive to launch the new 


“Since 1949, despite all the | daily, Fred Ellis, our cartoonist, 


grandiose pacts floating on the and in the very center was our 
Bill Foster.” 


surface of events, there has been, OWN 
a deep and steady undertow which| To mind came the 
has been dragging the non-atomic Marches of Chicago jobles: 
powers—which include Japan and/ 1933, and the struggles for 
Germany, all the little border states) gro rights when he was the 
and others too—into some kind of trict’s organizational secreta for 
middle position where they have a the Communist Party. Vividly he 
hope, a chance, of not becoming | described: it was the largest work- 
invelived in an atomic war.” fers parade in the citys history. He 
Lippmann adds that “Moscow | remembered, too, with a_ smile, 
and~ Peiping now have the ini-| his debate with Mayor Big Bill 
tiative because they have made Thompson, in Washington Park! 


a 
Ne- 
dis- 


‘SO LONG, NOT GOODBYE’ 


great | 


ed our ranks and became an out- 
standing leader of our party.” 
* 


| THERE WAS much much more 
that welled up this last day of his 
life in America: the time when 
Andy Onda came within 100 votes 
of election to Cleveland’s 
council from the largest ward in 
Ohio; the hunger strike on Ellis 
Island “to defeat the efforts to 
treat aliens as second-class citi- 
zens by refusing them their right 
ito bail”; the discipline with which 
the men, wan though dauntless, 
carried on their hunger = strike, 
“Ferdinand Smith, Charlie Dovle, 
Irving Potash, Gerhard Eisler.” 


And naturally, the man who has 
just come from prison reéalled 
those days, his letter to his brave 
wife, Mae, in which he said of his 
youngest child: “I won't easily 
forget Neil’s questioning eves, his 
earnest look reintorced by 
thoughts unknown ~to us, as he 
looked up at me in the visiting 
room yesterday and said, ‘Daddy, 
when will you come home? Will 
it be next. year?” 


| 


| 
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The Day Is More Than Roses 


city © 


his » 


- 


their own . . . the policy towards the South Side when the ‘blus-. , 
tering Official in the 10 gallon hat | 
came down with a,brass band and! HE WROTE, then, that those 


which all the non-atomic powers 
are being drawn.” 

To which we would add _ that 
our country, which. is an atomic 
power needs peace as much as the 
non-atomic powers. That's why 
the hopes are that Austrian agree- 
ment will advance the fight for an 


agreement on Germany.—J. C. 


SAIGON 


(Continued from Page 4) 
is that the general himself had 
been convinced that Diem was. 
doomed. | | 

Diem had started out as a 
French puppet and ended as a 
U. S. State Department puppet, | 
which was so widely known it was! 
making him useless, despite all the 
money from U. S. foreign aid and_| 
from the houses of ilkrepute. 

C. L. Sulzberger of the N. Y./ 
Times warned about this in a 
column back on April 18, when he 
wrote: | 

“The governemnt of Ngo Dinh 
Diem has proven inept, inefficient 
and unpopular.” : 

“Diem was originally France's 
choice,” Sulzberger reminds us. 
But now? “Diem is now regarded 
as an American puppet throughout 
South Vietnam and much of Asia.” 

“Any objective observer in South 
Vietnam has known for months 
that there was no effective govern- 
ment. ... We tried to insist Diem’s 
popularity and strength were gain- 
ing. But the only people we fooled 
were ourselves.” 

THE REAL CRISIS of Ameri- 


‘struggles Claude Lightfoot join- 


stems from the fact that in free 
elections the people will say to 


an official claque in an unsuccess- Jailing him for his ideas, not only 


ful effort to drive the Communists, Mock the Bill of Rights, they “also 
from the stump. “During thése Commit a crime against our two 
‘children.” But it is characteristic 
of the Marxist leader not to be 
dismayed by hardship: “To deny 
oneself children,” he continued, 
} “is to deny two people the great 
both sides now murdering innocent joy ot their birth, their develop- 
people in Saigon: “A Plague oniment and growth to maturity, is 
Both Your House of Ill Fame!” } 


we 


can foreign policy in Indochina 


to deny the nation its growth; is 
State Department strategy calls, to act as human nihilists. And that 
for barring free elections uniting!we Communists are not. The 
both north and south as agreed things we are striving for, made 
upon at the Ceneva conference last to suffer for include precisely mak- 
summer. ling it possible for all families to 
And the current conflict between’ have more JOV and love out of 
the U. S. and French govesnments' ]jfe.” * 
arises in part from the fact that NOW this man is on the vessel 
the French are ready to recognize! nearing Britain. He will first visit 
some of the realities of the situa- his mother, aged 80, whom the 
tion while Dulles is demanding) FBI grilled for hours, and who is 
abandonment of the Geneva agree-| hanging to life so that she will 
ment. This is indicated in a very see her son again. The British la- 
frank dispatch from Paris by Har-} bor press spoke bitterly of the in- 
old Callender in the N. Y. Times dignity the aged woman was made 
(May 2): ‘to suffer: she was not even ap- 
“It seems to observers here that praised of her rights when the 
the U. S.... opposes the French Washington sleuths descended 
desire to accept co-existence with upon her. 
the Communist Vietminh. .. . That press demanded, too, that 


“The French Government would ,,,.)). Re 
in te ‘cae: ha See the | Williamson be spared double jeop 


tga ..¢,ardy, the second Smith Act trial, 
U. 5. henge. ee —_ ho ie eneh and its threat of 10 year sentence. 
— China. ++ The ore | “When I return to Britain, I will 
ee empties - ome continue to merle myself, as ; 
have done here th ese last 3 

— og ae te —_ of years, to advancing the interests 
Anse tints: Seed nied ative uainahan of the workers of both Britain and 
. — Vie nb which the the United States.” And he would 
fo new Vietnam in whieh the or ‘untingly forthe ‘reedom 

” of all Smith Act prisoners, all un- 
net Comiannt. der the bootjack of repression 


minors, bringing a price of $100,000 and four players. 
indeed,” smiled the 6-5 sophomore, who is deemed not quite ripe 
though a potential long hitting star. Nor as warm as his native 


Greensboro, N. C., he added. 


He hasn’t seen any action yet this season. Last year, he said, 


here. 

Yes, it was said, he said, to 
speak of leaving the United 
States. “I feel sadness because I 
am being deported from amongst 
the people I am part of, the peo- 


“Nio 


was “only my second in organized ball.” He served 23 months in 
the Navy after graduating from Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina and making his BS degree in Social Sciences. 
Do you learn much on the bench? + | 
“Oh, you always-learn something just being up here and 
watching every day,’ he said. But do you develop as a hitter? 
“I guess you have to hit to develop in hitting,” he nodded. 
“You have to play. ... Well,” he said as he trotted out to throw 
some (only the regulars get batting practice on the road), “I'm_ 
‘riot too old ‘yet. Pm 25..." oe 


mt ate. ; 


1a: ; #4 ¥ oe fx ii ° ’ pe 


peri 
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bye." 


ple I love; but I have confidence 
that our American people will in 
time restore their democratic tra- 
ditions born in 1776 and app 

them to the problems of the 20t 

Century.” 

| Therefore, he said, in partin 

“So long, America, but not go 


: 
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A MOTHER’S DAY FEATURE 


By SADIE VAN VEEN 


ON THIS Sunday, Mother's 
Day, there sits in .a Georgia pris- 
on cell a woman, a mother, who 
never committed any crime. And 
on this Sunday in Atlanta, a 
group of women are gather‘rz at 
Morehouse College for a prayer 
mceting commemorating Moth- 
ers Day and to plan action te 
bring freedom to Mrs. Rosa Lee 
Ingram—for that is her name. 

The prayer meeting -is spon- 
sored by the Rosa Lee Ingram 
Club of which Mrs. Octavia Kyles 

teed, of Morehouse Colege, is 
president. On Monday, May 9, 
a delegation «representing the 
clib will call on Gev. Marvin 
Criitin and on the state pardon 
and parole board te press for 
Mrs. Ingram’s freedom. 

To old readers of this paper, 
the story of Mrs. Ingram is fa- 
mi'iar. But for new readers who 
may chance to be seeing it, here 
is toe story: . 

WiDOW -and mother of 12 
children, Mrs. Ingram worked 
h r own sharecropper farm te 
suport her family. 

On Nov. 4, 1947, Mrs. Ingram 
was at work in her field as usual. 
Her two oldest sons, Wallace, 
15, and Sammy Lee were werk- 
ins some distance away. A neigh- 
b:.‘ag white farmer, Stratferd, 
sc. ng her alene took this oppor- 
tuiv te continue an argument 
reluiing to her cow straying in- 
to #1is pasture. 

“Me and this man had some 
words,” Mrs. Ingram testified at 
the trial. “My husband had 
tro::ble with him before he died. 
Mr. Strafford always meddled 
my children. He was a share- 
cropper just like us, but because 
he was white he tried to boss 
Us. 

“Me and my. children were 


geting along all right until he 


siarted at me. He could net make 
me go his way and he was inad. 
And this is just what it is about 
—me not having him. I did not 
want him and I did. not have 
him. I hate that it happened like 
ii did but I could not help it.” 
Stratford ran back te his house 
and returned with a gun. He 


beat her with the gun until the - 


blood ran down her face. She 
screamed and her sons, hearing 
her screams rushed to her de- 
fense: grabbed the gun fro. the 
white man and beat him with it. 
In the struggle Stratford was 
killed. 

It was Mrs. Ingram herself 


tthis raid occurred on April 18, 


idafe. 


* 
— 

and her two sons were arrested. 
They were treated to the third 
degree and they were denied a 
lawyer. They were tried by an 
all-white jury and sentenced to 
death. 

_ Protests began to pour in, first 
on a national and. then interna- 
tional scale. The death sentences 
were commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 

Mrs. Ingram has now spent 
seven terrible years in Reids- 
ville prison. Her oldest daugh- 
ter, a school teacher, Mrs. Gen- 
eva Rushin cares for the small- 
er children. 
° 2 ° 

Editor's Note: Mother's Day 
greetings may be sent to Mrs. 

Rosa Lee Ingram, Georgia State 

Prison, Reidsville, Ga. Demands 

fer her release should be sent to 


who sent for the sheriff and re- 
lated the awful story to him. She Gov. Marvin Griffin, Atlanta, Ga. 


Where Elizabeth Bentley Tripped 


(Continued from Page 9) York while walking toward River- 
the Air Corps at the Pentagon, 'side Drive (House, 1948, pp. 811- 
she obtained advance information 12). In 1951 she told a Senate com- 
on the Doolittle raid on Tokvo. But! mittee the “presentation” was made 
, in Taylor's restaurant in Washing- 
1942, UNman was still in the Treas-|ton (Sen., 1951, p. 254). 
ury at that time and was not draft-| The $2,000 from “Al”: Miss 
ed until October, 1942. ‘Bentley claims that “Al” gave her 


The Order of the Red Star: The $2,000 on Oct. 17, 1945, at the 
gist of the order of the Red Star,corner of Fourth and Tenth Sts. 


ROSA LEE INGRAM 


the Soviet Union,” Al (whom she |Instr uctions: and in full cooperation 
later identified as Anatol Gromov, with the FBI” and that she had 


|first secretary of the Soviet Em-| every reason to believe” the FBI 


bassy) had been sent to the U. S. | watched the transaction take place. 
“especially” to see and tell Miss Taylor told the hearing board, “If 


{Bentley that, by order of the Su-jthis payment af $2,000 was made 


preme Presidium of the USSR, a by Gromov and observed by the 
“great honor,” which “few people I'BI, it b CUTIOUS that there was 
receive’ because it is “reserved co mention of it, as far as is known, 


aH our best fighters,” had been|in the first three FBI reports deal- 


conferred upon her. The ceremony ing with Miss Bentley's activities 
of presentation was unostentatious |—"w> in November 1945 and the 
—Al took a magazine clipping, in| third in February 1946. Hf the 
color, from his pocket and showed transaction had been scrutinized 
it to her. A couple of months later,!and verified, would it not have 


Al showed up with the Red Star been highlighted as corroborative 
award itself in a box, let Miss Bent- evidence in these reports?” 

Jey Took at it and also showed her} D-Day: Miss Bentley testified 
a “little book” with her name in-|that she obtained the date of D- 
side, the honor certified, and the Day “long before D-Day happen- 
The medal entitled Miss ed” from Ullman “through his con- 
Bentley to many _ privilegés—the nections with Gen. Hilldring’s of- 
only one she cites is the freedgm to fice in the Air Corps.” But Hilldring 
ride street cars free. Al informed had no connection with the Air 
her that when she came to Mos-'Corps, he was in Civil. Affairs Di- 


lcow, she would be “wined and vision. Eisenhower himself only 
‘dined and treated like a princess.” knew the date less than 24 hours in 
Unfortunately, Al took the medal advance—the weather having made 
away with him. . . . She doesn’t'advance planning difficult (“Cru- 
even have the magazine clipping,'sade in Europe,” p. 250) and the 
in color. In 1948 Miss Bentley said Russians were kept fully notified 
the presentation was made in New'since it was an allied operation. 
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That Old Devil, Virus 


By DAPHNE ROGERS 


IN LISTENING to people de- 


scribing their illnesses, one hears 
very frequently, “I .was down 
with ‘the virus.” This explana- 
tion of illness has been so fre- 


' quent that there has been con- 
siderable discussion about the 
possibility of the apparent in- 
crease ot viral diseases being due 
to increased radiation. Such a 
possibility is even being consid- 
ered by serious scientists. 

Most scientists, although not 
all agree that a virus is a para- 
sitic living organism. The virus 
is capable of reproducing itself 
and multiplying only in the 
cells of other organisms. The ac- 
tivity ef viruses m the causation 
of diseases is similar to that of 
bacterial infections. The virus, 
however, cannot be observed 
under the light microscope: 

Viruses which cause disease 
in man attack the various hady 
tissues and have been classitied 
according to the tissue which it 
attacks primarily. 

1.—There are the  virvies 
-which have. their ,effect on -h 


e's 


tt. Lf rc}: j ce” et y #4 


cation are influenza and the com- 
mon cold. Although. colds are se 
widespread, comparatively little 
research has been done on the 
effective control of the celd. Sev- 
eral different viruses have been 
isolated and believed to be the 


cause of different kinds of colds. 
As you know the cold is highly 
communicable through cough- 
ing and sneezing. Many types 
of cold vaccines have been tried 
but their value is debatable. 
There are medicines which re- 
lieve cold symptoms but there 
is no. medicine, ‘antibiotic or 
otherwise which cures a cold. 
When people talk of having “a 
virus’ or “the virus,” they may 
also be referring to one of the 
different types of influenza. 
Here gm various strains of 
viruses have been isolated from 
‘patients suffering from the di- 
sease. No influenza vaccine yet 
has proved satisfactory and 
there is no specific medicine for 
the cure of influenza. : 
Since there is at present, no 
known preventative against 
colds and influenza type diseases, 
the best protection for both chil- 
dren and adults is general good 
hygiene, proper rest and diet. 
Secondary infections of the throat 
and lungs can often be avoided 


brain, spinal cord and_ other 
nerve tissues. Example of this 
type are the polio and rabies 
viruses. 
2.—There are viruses which 
center their infective activity in 
the skin, such as small pox and 
chicken pox. 
3.—Other type viruses primar- 
ily attack the abdomen and its 
organs like yellow fever. 

4.—There are the viruses which 
infect the respiratory tract. It 
is this type of viral infection to 
which most of the population is 
-susceptible to and about which 
we have heard so much about 


in recent years. 
INCLUDED in this classifi- 
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story is simple. In recognition of mi Greenwich Village, New York, 
ther “extremely valuable services to that she was then “acting under 
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- Upside Bewn Delicacies 


By JO LYNNE 

Delicious upside-down pud- 
dings are really fun to make and 
pent time-savers as well. Be- 
ore baking, the batter is at the 
bottom of the pan, with the 
sauce on top. After baking, the 
sauce is at the bottom and the 
cake parton top. These pud- 
dings are best served warm, with 
or without cream, top milk or 
whipped cream. 

The amount of liquid which is 
to be poured ever the batter be- 
fore baking may alarm you. It is 
not too much and the pudding 
will -turn out beautifully if di- 
rections are followed. 

The following recipes are par- 
ticularly good and feature popu- 
lar flavors. 


CHERRY UPSIDE-DOWN 
PUDDING 


1 cup all-purpose flour 

42 cup sugar 

% cup milk plus 1 tbs 

2-3 cup sugar 

1 tbs butter 

1 tbs baking powder 

]1 tbs butter or margarine 

2 cups canned sour cherries 

1% cups boiling juice and 
water . 

Dash of cinnamon 

Sift flour, baking pewder and 
first amaunt of sugar. Cut in 
shortening and add milk, mixing 
well. Pour into baking dish. Com- 
bine cherries, remaming sugar, 
juice, butter and cinnamon if de- 
sired. Pour over cake mixture. 
Bake in a 350 degree oven 35 
to 40 minutes. Makes 6 serv- 
ings. Serve warm. © 


ORANGE SAUCE PUDDING 


1 cup all-purpose flour 

1-4 tsp salt 

2-3 cup sugar 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

12 cup sugar 

% tsp grated lemon rind 

2 tsp baking powder 

3 tbs butter or margarine 

2 tbs grated orange rind 

1-3 cup hot water 

1% cups orange juice 

1-4 tsp salt 

Sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together. Cream shortening 
and first amount of sugar with 
orange rind, beat in egg. Add 
flour mixture alternately with hot 
water. Pour batter into well 
greased, lightly floured 8x8x2 
pan or one quart baking dish. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
ed out he didn’t mean that Mil- 
ton stole the tune or the words, 
but that Jackie Gleason recent- 
ly used the same kind of com- 


mercial plug for the debut of a. 


song called “The Garbage Cans 
Go Bang.” | 

JI told Martin he must not con- 
fuse the theft of an idea with 
a trend in art. I also pointed out 
to him that neither Jackie. nor 
Milton was first in the field with 
this particular gimmick. In fact 
I said, almost 90 years ago Rich- 
ard Wagner used the very same 
trick in “Die Meistersinger,” in 
which .a prize song was given 
to the audience in snatches, with 
a villain messing up the words 
and music. In the final scene, 
however, the hero sings the song 
completely and perfectly for the 


first time, and it sounds like. the 


Quintessence of Perfection. 
“Of course,” I continued, “the 


prize song was really beautiful, | 


Whereas... 
But Martin was no longer at 
my side. He was turning the TV 


knob to Channel 2 for Red,Skel- | 
ton at: 9:30.) >>> ithe ae 
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Combine remaining ingredients 
and pour over unbaked batter. 
Bake at 375 degrees 45 min- 
utes. Makes 6 servings. Serve 
warm. 


FUDGE SAUCE PUDDING 
1 cup all-purpose flour 
Ye tsp salt 


2 tbs cocoa- 

% cup milk 

2 tbs melted shortening 
3-4 cup brown sugar 

2 tsp baking powder 

2 cup sugar 

% cup chopped nuts 

1 tsp vanilla 

1-4 cup cocoa 

1 3-4 cups hot water 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt 
and first amounts of sugar and 
cocoa together. Stir in nuts, milk, 
vanilla and melted shortening. 
Spread in greased 8x8x2 pan. 
Combine remaining ingredients 
and pour mixture over batter. 
Bake at ’*350 degrees 35 to 40 
minutes. Serve warm, plain or 
with cream. Makes 6 servings. 


PAINTING TIPS 


With the comimg of warmer 
weather, most households are 
planning various repair, renovat- 
ing and maintenance jobs around 
the house and yard. Many of 
these projects involve painting. 
Before you start painting, be 
sure you read all of the direc- 
tions on the pain can label. It 
you wait until later, a stream 
of paint may conceal the mest 
important part of the information. 


* There is such a wide variety of 


paint material available teday 
that it’s more important than ever 
to read instructions and general 
information. 
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A darling three-piece play set 
for young girls—bra top, skirt 
and pocket-trimmed shorts—so 
easy to sew. Pattern No. 8103 
is in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
Send 35 cents in coin, your name, 
address, pattern nungber and size 
to Federated Press, 1150 Ave. of 
the Americas, New York 36, 
N, Y. The latest issue of our pat- 
tern magazine contains dozens 
mere smart, easy to sew styles 
for all ages. Send 25 cents for 
your copy of.the spring and SUM». 

issue.’ , oi Y ¥. @ ae ted? 
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© Labor Fights New Butler Bill 
® Truman Assails Brewnell | 


AFL, CIO and independent 
union leaders were slated to 
testify in -opposition to the in- 
dustrial workers’ screening bill 
_ sponsored by Sen. John M. But- 

ler (R-Md) wher hearings open- 
ed Friday. The measure would 
authorize management in vari- 
ous industries remotely related 
to ‘defense’ to fire militant union 
_ workers whom it labeled “be- 
lieved to be disposed to commit 
acts of sabotage, espionage or 
other subversion.” Under the 
bill no proof would be necessary 
as to the alleged intentions in 
the mind of the worker. 

* 


HYMAN LUMER, former 
university. professor and author 
of the recent book War Econ- 
omy and the Economic Crisis, 
was arrested. in Cleveland on a 
minor trafic charge and re- 
leased on $500 bail. Brought 
before court again for arraign- 
ment, however, Municipal Judge 
aon G. Corrigan ordered him 
1eld on the unprecedented bail 
of $25,000 cash or $50,000 prop- 
erty.. The traffic charge, if 
proven, would carry a penalty 
of only 60 days or $500 fine. 
The outrageous bail is attributed 
to the fact that Prof. Lumer is 
regarded by Cleveland police as 


a Communist. 
* 


FRANK HASHMALL, of 
Cleveland, now completing his 
two-year term in prison on an- 
ether traffic violation, is slated 
to be freed on parole June 2. 
However, he faces rearrest un- 
der a Smith Act indictment un- 
less he can _ $10,000 bail. 

HARRY TRUMAN in a Chi- 
cago speech implied Attorney 
General Brownell had violated 


the most important of the Ten 
Commandments, ~said the for- 
mer President, is “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness.” He said, 
“Recent history has demon- 
strated . . . that unless citizens 
have rights against the govern- 
ment, no one can be safe or 


secure. 
* 


WARREN FORTSON, pro- 
fessional FBI informer, being 
used by the Justice Department 
against the prosecution of seven 
Denver Smith Act defendants, 
found himself in the maze of sig- 
nificant contradictions last ate 4 
His testimony on the witness 
stand that he had heard force 
and violence advocated in meet- 
ings of Communist Party clubs 
was given the lie by his written 
reports to the FBI which the 
defense forced the prosecution 


to submit for inspection. It was . 


on a similar discrepancy that 
New York Judge Dimock ruled 
that ex-informer Matusow had 
lied in his Foley Square testi- 
mony and ordered new trials for 


two defendants. (See Page 8.) 


BALTIMORE ADA TO 
ISHUN BIAS HOTELS 


BALTIMORE A boy- 
cott on all Baltimore hotels was 
voted by the local chapter of 
Americans for Democratic Ae- 
tion until they change their policy 
of refusing Negro patronage. 

The ADA had planned to 
hold its annual dinner meeting 
at the Park Plaza Hotel June 1, 
but attention was called to the 
fact that the Park Plaza is a 
member of the Baltimore Hotel 
Association which restricts Ne- 
gro patronage. The board voted 
to hold all future meetings in 


~~ 
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situation at the expense of the 
farmers. 

More correctly stated—at the 
expense of millions of small and 
medium-sized farmers. 

The Department’s operations 
on this front include the drive 
to cut price supports from farm 
products, the boost in the inter- 
est rates on disaster loans from 
the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion from 3 to 5 percent, at- 
tempts to curtail the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and pressure 
to prevent an increase in FHA 
loan funds. 

Throughout the nation there 
have been signs that small and 
middle farmers are becoming 
aware that they are the special 
targets of the regime directed 
a Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Last week Senator Langer 
turned over some very pertinent 
remarks from his home state 


(Continued from Page 2) , 
to merge with or submit to an-| 
other union. 
most powerful unions in the AFL, 
including the Teamsters, refused to 
sign the no-raiding pact. 

Among the more positive points 
in the constitution—Point seven of 
the list of 12 objectives savs: | 
“To give constructive aid in: 


Benson Fi 
OUT OF THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture there pours a tremendous wave 


of news releases and prgpared texts of speeches to conceal the fact that the Fisen- 
hower administration is engaged in a big operation to “solve” the critical agricultural 


Unity Constitution Falls Shor 


A number of thet 
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4) 
of North Dakota to the Senate 


Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


s ia, 
| } 


* 
THEY REPRESENTED the 


sentiments of the Farmers Union 
members in McKenzie county, 
N.D. The cutting of parity sup- 
ports, and the curtailment of 


a — 


freedom in the world and to aid,| 
assist and cooperate with free| 
and .democratic labor movements| 
throughout the world.” | 


‘The meaning of this in practical} 
application is sonething else. 

Simultaneously with approval of 
the constitution, the AFL's Execu- 
tive Council in session in Washing- 


s for Program 
to Small Farms 


WASHINGTON. 


acreage under the Benson pro- 
gram will make it impossbile 
to “pay running expenses and 


- support. a family on the farm,” 


they said.. They made two de- 
mands on Congress, one for 100 
percent of parity. The other was 
for a minimum base of 100 acres 
of wheat for every wheat farm- 
er. : 

The purpose of this second 
proposal was to prevent Ben- 
sons “flexible parity”—acreage 
cutting program from driving 
the small farmers off the land. 

Equally significant in the pro- 
gram that was turned over to 
the Senate committee, from the 
McKenzie County. Farmers 
Union convention proceedings, 
was the praise for labor's aid. 
“Organized labor has proved to 
be our good friends and sup- 
porters, they said. “Only by 
joinmg forces can either of us 
hope to get just laws passed by 


Congress tor our own _ protec- 


tion.” They pledged their sup- 
port to the “American Jaborers 
in their struggle to maintain a 
wage scale sufficiently high to 
maintain a decent standard of 
living for themselves and_ their 
families.” 
| * 

BENSON HAS. intrigued 
against the solidarity of trade 
unionists and farmers. His main 
aid in this maneuver has been 


the leadership of the American 


e a -% é y ‘ is 
promoting the cause of — aud | ton, rejected Teamster President 
Farm Bureau Federation, which 


Dave Beck’s move to admit the 


his oath of office to support the 
Bill of Rights and protect the | 


public places which will welcome 


liberties of the people. One of | 


all members regardless of race. 


—— 


NATIONAL 


STANDING 


_ SPECIAL ORDERS of some 6,000 copies for last week's May 
Day edition of The Worker brought bundle sales up above the 


14,000 mark for that issue. 


But there are serious danger signs in the sharp decline in sub- 
scriptions of both The Worker and Daily Worker obtained durin 
the week. The total received for the entire country were 129 
Worker subs and 38 for the Daily Worker, * 


| The goals for the circulation campaign, which wound up in 
mid-April, were very nearly met in most areas. But those goals 
could not, and were not intended to, change the circulation picture. 
The drive was essential if we were to hold our circulation, and this 


is about what was accomplished. 


Past experience has been that following a drive there is a 
letdown in circulation efforts which -results in sharply declining 


readership. 


IN THE FULL KNOWLEDGE that the drive could not of 
itself reverse the declining circulation trend, and that only an all- 
year-round circulation program could do that,’the drive goals were 
advanced simply as part of the all-year-round program. 


fail to 


If pat experience is not-reversed this year, we will not only 
old circulation but will suffer further serious losses. 


Most areas turned im a few subs last week, but not nearly 
enough to maintain the pace called for by the yearly program. 
New Yorkers, for example, turned in 6nly 48 Worker subs and 1] 
for the Daily Worker. This is Jess than half of what they would 
need on a regular weekly basis for the rest of the year. When vou 
consider the usual summer lull, the problem is even more acute. 
_ Also, since quite a few May and June subs due to expire in May 
and June have not yet been renewed, we stand to lose heavily if 


they are not picked up. 


One New York area has been doing a steady job, ay far as 
subs are concerned. It sets itself a weekly and monthly pace, and 
sees to it that the pace is maintained. It has not yet advanced. that 
technique for bundles, however. It might be a good idea if Worker 
groups everywhere were to do this both for subs and bundles.. 


The standings, as of Tuesday: . 


State 


Fund Drive 


Week Goal 


Rc 


(Continued from Page 6) 

to testify, when he read of the 
proceedings. | 
This was after Brown had fled 
from his CRC post in Los Angeles| 
last January and been returned to 
Los Angeles from Portland by the | 
FBI. Unable to continue with the 
kidnapin | 


hoax when he saw the) 
grief suffered by his family and) 
friends, “the same friends I had) 
been betraying,” over his supposed | 
murder, he confessed his role as’ 
informer. 
Describing his experience when 
he told his wife, the short, 49- 
year-old Brown, said in a hurried 
choked voice, his features crumpl-' 
ing, his former calm and control) 
gone: | ee 
“My wife screamed. “Why didnt 
you slit your throat before you 
did such a thing’ she said._ ‘Did 
you forget all we taught the chil- 
dren . .. all your principles . . 
I would have killed you myself if: 
I had known you were an agent 
for the FBI...” 
His face partly buried in_ his) 
hands, he said he made a state-: 
ment and cleared out. 

Since then, he said he _ told 
Leonard Goldsmith, recounting all) 
this as part of a conversation with 
Goldsmith in Louisville Jast March, 
“I've been all through the South- 
west looking for work, trying to 
find a hole to crawl into. But 
everywhere I went, I saw fingers| 
pointing at me. .. . Ive lost the 
right to be called father, husband, 
friend, brother.” 


* 


* 


‘| Amalgamated, said he was “satis- 


‘alleged Communists from leader- 


expelled Intermational Lovgshore- 
mens Association as a department 
of his union. Meany was apparent- 
ly the victor, so far, in this skir- 
mish. Beck bowed to the decision 
but indicated that he will try to 
induce -the small union the AFL 
chartered in the field to join the 
Teamsters and through that group's 


merger with the JA to gain his 
objective. That, however, will de-' 
pend on Meany who created the: 
AFL rival to the ILA and has it 
under his thumb. 

At the same time the Council 
continued to wave its suspension 
club over the Amalgamated Butch- 


er Workmen for admitting the Fur 
and Leather Workers into _ its 
ranks, although action was held 
off until the next meeting of the 
AFL body. Meany, appearing “con- 
ciliatory’ to the leaders of the 


lied that progress was made” in 
eliminating some Communists or 


ship of the fur and leather divi- 
sion. He took satisfaction in the 
elimination of Ben Gold, the de- 
portation of Irving Potash, closing 
of the White Lake camp of the 
furriers and promises that certain 
leaders of the union in Canada 
would be eliminated. He said by 
the summer meeting of the coun- 
cil “we'll také another look” into 
the situation. By the summer meet- 
ing, however, Meany may have 
the strength 6f an organization of 
nearly a half million to deal with. 
The United Packinghouse Workers, 


inspired a barrage of telegrams 


and letters from its very exten-. 
sive organization on members of 
the House of Representatives, in 
preparation for the’ vote on the 
parity bill. 

Most significant of this tvpe 
of propaganda were the letters 
to Rep. Lee Metcalf, inspired 
by the Montana Farm Bureau. 
Metcalf had introduced bills tor 
$1.25 minimum wage, and for 
100 percent of parity. Many of 
the letters he received were 
written to the pattern of opposi- 
tion to both the $1.25 minimum 
and the 100 percent parity . 
measures. : 

The thinking behind _ this 
propaganda was represented in 
a letter sent to Rep. H. Aldous 
Dixon, of Utah, from Kenneth 
R. Cardon, chairman of the 
Cache County (Utah) Farm Bu- 
reau Policy Development com- 


mittee. 
* 


CARDON viewed “with great 
alarm the uniting of labor 
groups and a small group of or- 
ganized farmers to trade votes 
for labor's minimum wage pro- 
posal and 90 percent manda- 
tory supports” for the basic 
price-supported crops. This he 
called turning the “farm prob- 
lem” into a “political football.” 


The situation shows, however, 
that the unity of farmers and > 
workers. behind a common pro- 
gram is of key importance. Lat- 
est figures, for March, show that 
the parity-ratio of farm crops 
hit 86 percent, the lowest in 15. 
One of the results of 


Connecticut ~ i: Seema } ake enna 
Cole., N. Mex., on GOLDSMITH, a _ businessman y 
Wyom. 
Illinois 
Indiana | 
lewa : 
Maryland-D.C. 
Michigan | 250 
Minn.-Dakotas 300 


Mo.-Kan. City, K. 75 


€ Louisvill 7 Sr aa Peso CIO and the Butcher Workmen 
3 OuisvILe, a seli-cesignates\have scheduled a renewal of their 
former Communist, and in 1948 merger negotiations. 
organizational secretary * ae a = | 
tional CRC, was one of 22 stool-|_, 

pigeons the government produced Ridgefield Refund 
to “prove” the CRC was a “Com- 


sagging farm income, according 
to Fred -V. Heinkel, president of 
the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion is that 100,000 farm fami- 
lies are being forced off the 
land this year, and next year 
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|wanted to. at ‘fi 


munist frofit.” | 

Brown said Goldsmith commi- 
serated with him, saying what hed 
gone through was even worse than 
what he, Goldsmith experienced. 
He said he had been pressured 
into. testifying, that he. hadnt 
ibut that he was 


the American 
} put ‘on pressure. 


all + P 
7 has 2 | 2 


Deadline May 20 
Contributors to the Jewish Peo- 
ples Home of Ridgefield have un- 
til May 20 to ‘file a claim for a 
refund of their contributions. An 
office located at 80 ages ] Ryne 
room 426, New York 3, N.Y. 4 
open Nery day. to assist with fb 
formation‘and. aid. in filing. The 


teléphorié is GRamiercy® 3°5050.: 


“several hundred thousand more 
farm families will follow them.” 

In an editorial in the Missouri 
Farmer, Heinkel said that the 
Benson program for solving the 
agricultural situation is “crop 
control through bankruptcy,” a 


“cruel and Ui<Amerfican’”: pro- 


gram for wiping out hundreds of 


) thousands of: smal] ‘farmers. 


; 
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False Witness Against Unions 


Continuing this series of ex- 
cerpts from the book “False Wit- 
ness,” autobiography of forner 
professional witness Harvey 
Matusow published by Cameron 
é> Kahn, we quote from his ac- 
count of an appearance in Ats- 
tin, Texas, to smear the Distribu- 
the Processing ¢ Office Work- 
ers Union (now part of the Re- 
tail, Wholesale & Department 
Store Union, CIO). The follow- 
ing is in Matusow’s own words: 

IN DECEMBER, 1953, Texas 
Attorney General John Ben Shep- 
pard’s office got in touch with 
me. I was asked to come to Aus- 
tin and appear before a commis- 
sion that had been set up by the 
Governor—Gov. Shivers. 
commission was _ investigating 
communism in the trade unions 
of Texas. 3 

The state of Texas became 
“aware of the “red menace” 
when the Distributive, Process- 
ing & . Office Workers Union 
started organizing in the depart- 
ment stores of Galveston. As I 
had testified before a senatorial 
committee, claiming the union 
was communist-dominated, I 
was called upon to testify in 
Texas. 

The activities of the depart- 
ment store union were the, shoe- 
horti—the needed excue to beat 
the drums of fear that enab 


_the Texas legislature to pass an 


anti-communist law—a law which, 
in its original draft, called for 
the death penalty for any Com- 
Taunist found within the state's 


The 


“ 


borders. 

Communism was a touchy sub- 
ject in Texas, but. the politician- 
lawmakers knew that it had 
never been brought close to 
home. Unless it was, there would 
be no justification for the pro- 
posed legislation. This was the 
prime purpose for the hearing, 
I was told by more than one 
member of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s staff. ... 
* 

I WAS only one out of four 
“expert” witnesses. I was in good 
company. There was Matt Cvetic 
and Maurice Malkin. Then there 
was John Lautner, another pro- 
fessional witness. . We sat 
around. the hotel soon drink- 
ing and spinning tales, each of 
us trying ta, outdo the other 
with a story of spying and in- 
trigue. We talked about 
Cvetic’s radio show, “I’ Was a 
Communist for the ¥BI.” 

“Now, that stuff never hap- 
pened, Matt, did it?” I asked 
jokingly. 

Cvetic said: “It’s important 
anyway. . We've got to edu- 
cate the American public. 

Our constant companions were 
the Texas Rangers; they had 
done most of the research in 


. preparing the case for the At- 


torney General's office. There 
was a special section of the 
Texas Rangers known as the In- 
ternal Security section. Its job 
was to keep tabs on subversion 
in the state. They used all the 
know n devi rices to obtain their in- 
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(Continued from last week) 


A retired worker is now per- 
mitted to earn up to $1,200 a 
year without loss of his benefits 
under the Social Security Act. 
This provision in the 1954 amend- 
ments puts the earnings test on 
an annual basis where previously 
the older worker's earnings were 
limited to $75 a month. (For 
those over 72 years old, there is 
no limitation on what he may 
earn—if he can earn at all at 
that age. 

Any limitation on earnings of 
a retired worker is obviously un- 
fair. For a retired person who 
has unearned income from divi- 
dends, interest or other sources, 
can draw any amount of such 
income without any—deduction 
in his retirement benefit. But 
some. two-thirds of those fam- 
ilies in the country who are liv- 
ing on old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance, or on public assistance, 
have no other source of income. 


LABOR AND 
OTHER PROPOSALS 


Although there have been 
some improvements in the so- 
cial security benefits for retired 
workers in recent years, both 
major labor federations have 

made detailed proposal. for 
changes that would bring the 


I'm a Success—Worker Is Fired 


formation—wire-tapping, micro- 
film cameras, unmarked cars for 
surveillance( and stoolpigeons. 
The hearings in Austin, before 
the Governor’s commission, dealt 


‘not only with the Distributive 


Workers Union but also with the 
kyir & Leather Workers Union 
and the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union. The hearings 
received much _publicity—front 
pages across the state—and ac- 
complished their purpose. Tex- 
ans were made aware of the 
“imminent danger of commu- 
nism” to their state, and a Com- 
munist-control law was passed 


shortly thereafter. 
* 


TEXAS POSTSCRIPT: Matu- 
SOW picked up an odd job on 
the side in Texas. Here is how he 
tells it: 

I received another call from 
Dr. J. B. Matthews and, as in 
the past, it resulted in my tak- 
ing a trip and fattening my bank 
roll. Matthews told me to get in 
touch with William MacDowell, 
the attorney for the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railroad. MacDowell had 
contacted Matthews in order to 
complete an investigation. 

One of their employes was sus- 
pected of being a Communist- 
fronter and the railroad dis- 
charged him. But before the dis- 
charge could be made final it 
had to be approved by the Labor 
Relations Board. | 

That’s where I came in. I was 
to be a witness. I had never 
seen Or heard of the individual 


Treat Our Aged 


law a little closer to providing 
for retired workers an adequate 
measure of protection against the 
hazards. and insecurities of ad- 
vanced age. — 


The AFL, for example, at its 


1954 convention recommended 


that provision should be made 


for the payment of | benefits, 
even before the age of 65, to 


workers who are totally dis- 
abled. (See our forthcoming 
Labor Fact Book 12.) 

The federation urges also that 
the limit on annual wages on 


which contributions of workers 
and employers are based, should 
be raised so the worker will get 
more when he retires. It con- 
tends also that for each vear 
in which a worker continues in 
active emplovment bevond the 
age of 65, his benefit on retire- 
ment should be increased by 2 
percent a year. Also, workers’ 
benefits should be computed on 
their best 10 consecutive years 
of employment, and the age of 
eligibility of wives of retired 
workers, or working women, 
should be lowered from 65. to 
60 years. 

The CIO at its last annual con- 
vention made similar proposals. 
It passed a resolution calling 
for improvements in the laws 


THE ART OF TODAY gal- 
lervy’s spring exhibition which 
opened May 2 will reach its cli- 
max Wednesday, May 11, when 
all unsold pictures and sculptures 


will be sold to the highest bid- 
der. The auction is scheduled to 
run from 8 P. M. to midnight. 

The exhibition which includes 
more than a hundred works of 
some 35 artists has been an im- 
portant milestone in the career 
of this gallery which has set for 
ftself this purpose: “To elimin- 
ate the gapp between the artist 
and you, the audience.” 

“This ds a new departure -in 


modern atte, ab cattistesaid “Wa: 


, Sa 


| 


the. same place May 11. beaie-. 


Art of Today Auction Wed. Night 


believe that thousands of peo- 
ple want art—to Own, to collect, 
to live with—and that many of 
these people have , considered 
such collecting as far bevond 
their means. We can now prove 
that this is not so. Here will be 
dozens of magnificent paintings 


and sculpture at a price you can 
afford.” 
* 

The exhibition will continue 
through May 11 every day from 
noon to eight P. M. at the Great 
Northern Hotel, 118 West 57 
St. The auction will be held at 


RiNg | at 8 P.M... ALS 


leading to the establishment of 
a social insurance system which 
“will adequately protect all 
Americans” against the hazards 
of old age, survivorship after 
death of the family breadwin- 
ner, long-term total disability, 


as well as temporary sickness | 


Or injury. 

There are plenty of construc- 
tive proposals made also by of- 
ficial state bodies such as the 
N.Y. Stae Legislative Commit- 
tee on the Problems of the Ag- 
ing. This committee had 
sued annual reports which _ re- 


view the conditions of the aged | 
and make repeated recommen- | 


dations most of which have 
been ignored by the legislature. 
This state committee has ad- 


vocated not only more jobs for | 


those older workers who want 


to continue in some part-time } 
pension 


occupation, but better 
plans and better old age assist- 
ance measures. It has proposed 
also special public housing for 
the aged, expanded nursing 
home facilities and other nec- 
essary aids to a happy and pro- 
ductive old age. 


. WAY BEHIND EUROPE 


The last article in -a 
series in the N.Y. Times (2-25) 
on the treatment of old people 
in the U.S. contrasted the situa- 
tion in Europe. It was head- 
ed: . “Europe Leads U.S. in As- 
sisting Aged. Observers Find 
This Country Suffers by a Com- 
parison With Aid Given Abroad. 
Respect for Old Cited.” 

This article contained a re- 
view of the services, benefits, 
pensions and other aids to the 
old that have been developed 
even in the poorer capitalist 
countries of Europe. (It is well 
known that the countries of so- 
cialism and the peoples’ democ- 
racies have greatly improved on 
these benefits.) 

How far behind, the proces- 
sion the U.S. is trailing is ap- 


pores: from any study of the 
roader social insurance systems 


of other industrial countries 
where the older folks are treat- 
ed with far more consideration, 
care ‘and: respect than in ‘the 


land of billionaire corporations 


| ~ and bulging war budgets. 


- eee eee 
ee 
. 
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It is precisely at this moment 


. rod 


involved and knew absolutely 


nothing about the Texas & Pa- 


cific Railroad. But that didnt 
matter. I was still able to ful- 
fill my function—witness. 
I was a “tremendous” 
cess—a worker was fired. 
(To Be Continued) 


suc- 


Word of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 
entirely white workers, it has 
spread to industries with many 
Negro workers. The realignment 
which has been differentiating 
labor-supported Democrats from 


the hard-bitten Dixiecrats and 


white-supremacists, and the ap- 
proach of the 1956 campaign, 
have created more favorable 


- political conditions for organiza- 
tion in some of the key southern - 


states and cities. 


There is an opportunity to do 
within the coming months more 
to wipe out the reactionary base 
in the Seuth and halt the run- 
away shop evil than had been 
done in decades. The labor 
movement had long been dream- 
ing of this opportunity. 

But weeks and months have 
passed since the situation began 
to manifest itself clearly in the 
South andt he AFL and CIO 
have not yet moyed into it in a 
serious way. True, the respective 
unions involved in the current 
struggles have taken some steps 
for financial aid to their own 
strikers. But the AFL and CIO 
appear to be almost indifferent. 

* 


IN RECENT weeks we have 
heard eloquent statements from 
both AFL and CIO heads on 
how the merger will make pos- 
sible that long-needed organiz- 
ing drive in the South. But here 
is a situation crying for attention. 

Where are those big organiz- 
ing staffs and millions of do}lars 


we were always assured will be 


ready for an opportunity. in: the 
South? 

Do our labor leaders think 
everything will happen auto- 
matically, with only “moral sup- 
port” statements to power it? 


that the southern workers ex- 
pect all the reinforcements: that 
can be sent them because, as 
| George Thomas points out very 
plainly, the employers feel “now 
in their last chance to hold back 
the tide of advancing labor in 
the South.” That is why they are 
so stubborn and vicious. 

If the labor movement. fails 
to take IMMEDIATE advantage 
of the opportunity, another one 
may be very long in coming. 


The Kulich Case 


(Continued from Page ‘5) 
can of Hoquiam, Washington, who 
represents the Third Congressional 
District, in which Kulich resides, 
has asked the Defense Depart- 
ment to investigate immediately. 

= ; 

REP.- Don Magnuson, Seattle 
Democrat, who exposed the situa- 
tion on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, made a scathing 
denunciation of the Army's me- 
thods: 

“Is this American justice?” he 
asked. - 

“T should like to ask: Since when 
does an American citizen have to 
prove his innocence? I had thought 
it-was up to the accuser to prove 
guilt. 

“I should like to ask: Since when 
do we condemn a man because of 
what his father or any other rela- 
tive or any other person has done? 
I had thought that in our free land 
guilt was individual and innocence 
was individual, and that we did 
not punish a man or tarnish his 
reputation because of what an an- 
cestor might have said and done? 

“I should like to ask: Since 
when do we convict a man with- 
out advising him of his basis of the 
accusation? I had thought that our 
Constitution guaranteed to every 
person the right to be informed of 
the nature and the cause of the ac- 
cusation and to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him.” 

Magnuson demanded a “thorough 
investigation, not only of the Kul- 
ich case, but of the “security sys- 
tem which made this case possible.” 
He urged that both the Eisenhow- 
er Administration and Congress 
conduct such investigations. 
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SALE NOW GOING ON 


20 to 80% Discount on All Books 


(Except price-protected books) 


JUST: 4 FEW OF OUR VALUES: 


The Negro People in American History 


by William Z. Foster 


Reg. $6.00, Now $4.79 


History Communist Party of the U.S.A, 


by W. Z. Foster 


A Document History of the Negro People 


by Herbert Aptheker 


A Documentary History of the Jews in the U.S. 


by Morris U. 
From Shakespeare to Shaw 
by Annette Rubinstein 


Silas Timberman by Howard 


WORKERS 


Schappes 


at thie 


20 EAST 13th STREET 


New York City 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 7 P.M.; Saturday to 6 P.M. 


Reg. $6.00, Now $4.79 


Reg. $6.00, Now $4.00 
Reg. $6.00, Now $4.00 


Reg. $7.50, 
Reg. $3.00, 


Now $6.00 


Fast Now $1.50 


BOOKSHOP 


Al, 4-6953 
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Available This Week 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


for MAY 


Featuring 


TWO BASIC ARTICLES ON THE NEGRO QUESTION: 
W. Z. FOSTER: Notes on the Struggle for Negro Rights 
ANDREW STEVENS: The Fight Against White Chauvinism 

Also 


Albert E. Blumberg and A. B. 
Elections” 7 


Herbert Aptheker on Foster’s 
Internationals” 


Magil on “Peace and the 1956 


"History of the Three, 


This May issue is sure to be sold out quickly. 
GET ¥OUR COPY AT ONCE! 
 25¢ a copy; $2.50 yearly subscription 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York ‘3, N.Y. 
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Sead TV nd |500 Jan Corel Frum,” 
Movie Guide Hear (P Stand on Peace 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 . | 
Saturday, May 7 Story of Ernestine Schumann- sgitteani donne at: : “1 ; ITHACA, N. Y. 
RR begins « a (youn Heink (4) 5 CO-EXISTENCE came to Cornell, high above Cayuga's waters, with something 
te 659 etship ‘)| Adventure-Museum of Natural of a bang last week. The campus is still talking about the big debate, which began last 
On the Carousel (2) 9 History (2) 5:30 Monday and ended in the small hours Tuesday morning. Formally it was listed as a de- 
ral >. an _,| Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 bate on the subject, | How to : 
yiGgleee Pres Conference (1) ioe Pres (4) 6 ge Pe 
Big Top (2) Noon You Are There (2) 6:30. Final tory Department etek Cian, ae 
Basebal]: Giants-Pitts. (11) 1:55 Performance of Sarah Bernhardt | Gerson, legislative chairman of the 
Man of the Year (4) 4 _ Lassie (2) 7 New York Communist Party. _ 
Movie: Street Scene—1931 film) You Asked For It (7) 7 Actually, before the evening was 
(9) Beton “L onal (7) 5:15 _ Private Secretary—Ann Sothern over, it was clear that there was a 
Racing: Kedtucky Derby (2) (2) 7:30 considerable measure of agreement 
B15 Sout of es te foe | cdagas ahd feeb emis aa 
ceadhin pace pr (2) 6 “es Martin and Jerry ANS overflowed Sp per Ere 
Movie Museum (9) 7:30. Silent! Play: Into the Night (2) 9. Eddie) Gey ne tne largest 
Sens. Bucellei crogram lees ‘Waa cee ‘meetings Cornell has seen in re 
| , . cent years. The meeting, moder- 


Beene (0 7-40 | ae ewer) Loretta Young Show (4) 10 ‘ated by Prof. Harrop A. Freeman 
Bocstiall: Diodvers - Phila (9) Play: Mask of Dijon. Erich yon! of the Cornell Law School, was 

7.55 e Stroheim (5) 10 ‘held under the auspices of Stu- 
Stage Show—The Dorseys (2) 8 Sunday News Special (2) 11 dents for Peace, : campus society. 
Mickey R 4 

sc le ng «Fag Pg ART EXHIBITS ‘| SUMMING UP the discussion, 


Spectacular: 
wtih Netoon Eddy (4) oO rome First. Annual Spring Art. Show Prof. Freeman argued that “both 
. And Auction—65 works by some ot speakers had indicated a _ wide- 


Damon Runyon Theatre (2) ie | , , 
10:30 the country $ finest artists—Becker, ' spread and deep desire for peace ‘SIOW CAN WE ACHIEVE 1 Co-existence?” was subject of 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Kent, Burliuk, Critchlow, White, at the present time, believe Co- debate last week at Willard Straight Memorial Hall, Cornell Univer- 
Adventures in Sports (9) 10:45 Gottlieb, ; Schoulber g, Refregier, existence Is necessary and disar "sity. Participants were Prof. Edward Fox (left) and Simon W. Gerson, 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 Weber, Kleinholtz, Hirsch, Marin- mament potentially possible.” —_—_jegislative director of the New York State Communist Party (right). 
Movie: Johnny Come Lately. SKY; Goode Iman, Prestopino, the But the moderator $ summation Jy center is Prof. Harrop A. Freeman, moderator. More than 500 
James Cagney (9) 11 Soyers, Reisman, Evergood, Grop-| did not develop until after a brisk students and faculty members attended the lively forum. 


_per, Ellis, Gwathmey, Harriton,! exchange of opinions, with scores 
(ae Sternberg, Solomon, Neel, Olds, | of questions from the floor, most’. ight be, | i eer 3 tae Me ee 8 ; 
Sunday, May 8 Tromka, Harris, Gellert, Bard. directed at Gerson and some re-|' fa net cadcia piss ct a pte ee § te 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10.; Art of Today Gallery, Great, flecting current misconceptions of Pheu taSei an the Soviet Elaien seal answees from hei @ a 
pas A Three (2) 11:30 | Northern Hotel, 57 St. & 6 Ave.; the Communist position. Only one should be aried pute Communist spokesman on she 
N.Y: Timed Youth For 5)| Through May lI. Gallery open! questioner, however, suggested) - Posaancy - cane chee 
iu Lge ie ba ae orum ) daily noon to 8 p.m. . that maybe the co-existence pro-'| | ; ae oo | 
| | | POINTING OUT that atomic| The next morning, the Cornell 


Noon | | ony we gl 
: ; : ta other trick by 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 12:30) Art Sale — benefit eee ong “anges ast mer China. _—| War will visit its sins not only upon) Sun, issued by the student body, 


Leam to Draw (11) 12:30 Music School Scholarship Fund at} ie weal Poof, You, himself | the fathers tet she. ween the front-paged a leading story and 


+ 50-08 0 a tector tt) 1:55; the ao es se gh Tey | Somsee State Department associate,' children,” Gerson warned in his photograph of the debate. That 
Mavors Conference (4) 2:30 night 8 to 11:°Sat. 3 to ll; Sun. ih da ed l w ne 

* | | : who rose to answer that one. Trick, | “ _,|same days editorial was headed, 

Now and Then—Dr. Baxter on'2 to 11. Works of 97 American ; ‘}opening remarks of “the genetic coincidentally, “Policy for Peace.” 

Edwin Arlington Robinson (2) 4, artists on display [drama Nagi ae 5:50 oO pesca pe PRY Beene * The editorial blasts “the Know- 

2 | RADIO Youth Wants to Know, come, a eciared solemnly: | land-Bridges axis” and “the waste 

Register ail ills 6:30 | “An atomie war will not only and frustration which the cold war 

, agin d Jack Benny Show. WCBS 7 Sal great centers ef eiviliza-| has eaused during the past ten 


Your Child Now! | As We See It—AFL series WABC| Biographies in Sound WRCA 7 |. to a mass of radioactive rub-| Y°@"S:. and the demoralization of 


IN America’s Town Meeting: How! . the West it has brought.” The edi- 
a ee AND | ” World News Roundup WRCA|Much Should Public Opinion In-| ble but produce a line of mis- torial — wae 
Sylvan Lake _. CO ae fluence Foreign Policy WABC 8 Shape tis malformed a7 unable| “We hope that someday soon 
* ) | Phil: Minus One — science fiction|*© cope with the simple tasks of , oe oo4a Ruscion | i of- 
, Phila. Orchestra — Bloch and | | , | American ussian ‘peace e 
Girls and Bove ages: 6 to 16 Brahms WCBS 12:30 WRCA 8 | SASS: fensives’ will meet head-on and 
“‘S-week season en ~e ical ies. WRCA| Sherlock Holmes — Gielgud & The only alternative, he argued,! thereby effect the political security 
2, 4, 6 and pga available F a ee Richardson WRCA 9 __ Was peaceful co-existence and tO which is the promise of our cen- 
: ; ._°| .Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 obtain that-as a national policy, ” ? 

Full program of land and}, Baseball: Dodgers vs. Phila. : spay Svat thaby sannereiiadieen sasiet eae aan tury. : 
water sports, arts and crafts, WMGM 1:30 fe UN Report WCBS 10:45 a pon lag Lelie kek to rm Yes, co-e xistence has come to 
singing, dramatics, etc. | World Affairs Report WCBS MOVIES ated in national life. Centering Cornell in a new way. 


' 


. (1:45 } ray , SERRE: 
. i : ) ; ! Marty, Sutton his fire on the Knowland-Radford- , | 
A children’s camp combining || Baseball: Yankes-Boston WINS | Chance Meeting (British) Trans- Nixon clique in Washington, Ger- Classified Ads 


ee pean ae Pitts WMCA-1:55 ‘lux Normandie ‘son charged that Secretary of State 
+ re ge Oe cn WCBS 9.30 | eee Regn ag of Happiness John Foster Dulles and President 

ee ee 0 4:0" | (Swedish) Li arnegie _Eisenhower sought constantly to < ESSE ei 
CAMP KINDERLAND 3 NBC Chicago Orchestra WRCA! Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th St. placate the preventive war erowd | REALISTIC MOTHERS DAY ~~ 
New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 1 Rin Tin Tin WOR 5-50 Guild ‘and the China Lobby. He called ye tntile Bet, 9 + ries. Soot. yes 
Al, 5-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. im im im Aida (Italian) World . for a return to the Roosevelt peace Steak Set Reg. Plata 0g a .. 


FOR SALE 


American Hospital Association Boys From Leningrad (Russian)/ policy, peaceful negotiations of| Ait Conditioner Reg. 299.95. Sp 
iat — Stanley ‘outstanding differences an end to, 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819 
2 , . T ! cae One hour free parking or 2 tokens. 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & A Nous German rearmament, recognition a 
R ° | La Libetre (French); Thalia ‘of Peoples China and its admis- ae | meu 
: egister Now ! Chaplin Festival 55th St. lsian to the UN and the election| "tices Gall Bd Wendell, JE 6-0000. 
Interrupted Melody, Radio City of an executive and Congress in ree ten : 


Game of Love (French) Art 1956 dedicated to peaceful co- 


| ES | Furniture Refiuished — 

Holiday for Henrieta (French) existence. | | eek Ridseneipctts coin 
| FURNITURE refinished and ired. If 
CAMP LA KELAND & | Green Scarf, Gramrecy and But. he insjsted, a fight for peace; you are tired of maple: we make it 
: Beekman ‘required rational discussion and an wet a ton i eae — 
Av | Ki C ts (British) aed tan! : a 

on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. | Kind Hearts & Corone end to the represive McCarthyian ) SLIPCOVERS 
& Red Inn, Beverly Jaws which gagged public debate.|=55—y;noumr. ony eg aT NE 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS Country Girl, 68th St. | Prof. Fox agreed on the neces- decorator in Manhattan. Slipcevers, 
drapes, cornices, venetian blinds, up- 


Man With A Million & Run FOr! sity for peaceful co-existence and! heistering. RI 9-9525. 


* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURALL STAFF | 7200 Money (British), Translux 4). recognition of Peoples: Chins rr a EES 
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72nd St. | 
‘ad control of atomic weapons and INTERIOR, exterier work. Houses our 


FEATURING Bread Love & Dreams (Italian) ob ated his belief that German re-! specialty. Beauty and durability. Jack 
: ‘Sth St. .. 1, armament was a mistake. Di crs en Bit | 
| Three Cases of Murder (British) 
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MOVING AND STORAGE 


Nak However, he insisted, co-éxist-) a 
| & Naked Heart(, Apollo. Sat &| | tbe ‘SPIKE'S moving and pickup service. city, 
ence was “acceptance of the status country... Short notice, plan ahead. 


Sun. e @n ie %> ‘ e 

* . * . . | quo in a pesitive sense’ with “de-| ~ UN 4-7707. ares 
Harvey Schreibman Edith Segal DRAMA termination to avoid provocation.” | MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 

- Phoenix ’55, Phoenix Theatre In answer to a pointed question! *¢e¢ Plano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild from Gerson on Italy, Prof. Fox in- 
|Commuity House, 436 W. 27 St. dicated that the election of a Peo- 


Fri -& Sat. |ples Front government of Com- ° 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich munists and Socialist there would Vector Laboratories 


Mews ‘be “a provocation to the United|] 217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686— 


| Chekhov’s Three Sisters, 4th St. | States.” New York's, N.Y. 
‘Theatre, 83 E. 4 near 2nd Ave. * ' |f Sales @ Installation © Service 
Bus Stop, Music Box MORE THAN a hundred -per- - a 
Inherit the Wind, National The-:sons remained after the meeting £0 | quem 
ater ; 
Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden answer bee with Gerson and Prof. | | 
Comedy in Music—Victor Borge,'Fox. After finally leaving the hall,] FRANK GIARAMITA 


* Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 


* New Recreation.Hall — Television 
Hi-Fidelity Radie Phonographs 


Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


stage an impromptu question-and-, MOVING © STORAGE 


With Gala Victory Celebration 


eall AL. 5-6283 or write. te 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 ) ne 
UV & slae Yo vek:  scawinestl She: |Provinvetewn: Playhouse,«: Fri-Sat- | with ‘questioris: fot*tatiotheré hivur. | EFFICIEN? © ° RELIABLE 
—— pias tinea se ‘yepaedbdicic bel “A half-dozen  théteaftér: ‘‘adtiom- was 7 , 
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F Shaw’s You Can Never Tell, Gerson on the steps ‘and plied him 
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For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN . Colden ‘about thirty students surrounded ] near sr@ Ave. GR 7-2457 
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Sperry Tries Rem-Rand 
Formula Against Strike 


By HERBERT SIGNER | 
THE SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. is about to merge with Remington Rand, Inc., 


with Gen. Douglas MacArthur slated to become chairman of the new powerful monop- 
oly.. This development coincides with the first major strike in the history of the Sperry 


Gyroscope Co., with the 9,300 
CIO electrical workers now round- 
ing out their third week. 

Previously, strike struggles at 
Sperry had been limited to work 
stoppages of several hours or a 
day or two duration, with a settle- 
ment then being arrived at be- 
tween union and company, some- 
times with, sometimes without the 
intervention of mediators. 

It was apparently expected that 


the same thing would happen 
April 19, when Local 450 of the 


eee iin 


about nm. Ve 
——aw by michael singer 


not dirtiest city, it says here 


AMONG other attributes come a be gr grt oe 
that a political reporter 14‘ etroit the “dirtiest 

! He city,” Chicago next, followed by 
must have is a cast-iron Los Angeles, New York and 
stomach or a revulsion to 


Philadelphia. . Actually, all the © 
chicken a Ja king that can _ survey showed is that New York 
stand the direst test of bi- 


City is the fourth dirtiest city 
partisan pressure. This has been among the nation’s metropolises, 
the most hectic, certainly the 


if you want to look at it that 
liveliest gustatory political sea- way. 
son in years. From top down, 
every politician seems to think 
his career is to be determined 
| y how many plates of food he 
' can shovel down the stomachs 
of his devoted constitutents. 
The rivalry for. this distinction 
is measured not by quality but 
by quantity as if/a aa yard- 
stick will in itself insure re- 
election or a favored political 
appointment. 


atmosphere which brought to mind there in the last five years with- 
the well-known Remington-Rand out letup. 
union-busting tactics. Evidently, the Sperry purges | 
Pee : accomplished most everything we 

NOT LEAST of all was the ac-|cept to purge the workers of their 


tion of the Sperry Co., following willingness to fight militantly for 
the provocations at the plant gates, their needs and demands—and this 
in calling on the armed forces for ' something which the Sperry 
Oe eae Army | Protiteers had. apparently not 
ee ate eee eee... jeounted on as they unfolded their 
placing a military police battalion now “tough” policy. 

on a standby alert at Ford Dix,) yj, any -case, it remains to be 
ready for intervention in the strike! 40, how much longer the Sperry! 


* 


GOV. HARRIMAN’S heavy 
vote last Fall not only enhanced 
his Presidential possibilities but 
provided him with an increase 
in the number of New York 
State delegates eligible for the 
1956 convention. Under the 
current state law every county 
or Assembly district is entitled 
to one state delegate for each 
2,500 votes or fraction thereof 


International Union of Electrical 
Workers set up picket lines fol- 
lowing the expiration of the old 


ishould there have been any fur- 
ther “rioting.” , 
In any case, what is sure is that their 


' solid, 


ee 


‘strike will last. The workers are 
is shut down,| 


emands are modest — the’ 


A wite of a dyspeptic fellow- 
reporter told us the other day 
that since the free-loading sea- 


cast for the party’s guberna- 
torial candidate in the last elec- 
tion. The new apportionment 
shows that. New York State’s 


the Sperry Co., swollen with huge rest is up to the Sperry Co., which,’ 
profits from military contracts since! as we go to press, has not shown, 
1940 and now preparing to merge any sign of moving except on some 
with Remington Rand, is showing minor issues. 
“set tough” policy toward the) 


‘contract the night before. 
However, something quite dif- 

ferent developed. The Sperry Co. 

refused to budge an inch in terms 


of presenting an acceptable coun-|a 
ter offer to the union’s demand /|Sperry workers in this strike. | NEGRO HEADS FEP UNIT 


for a package 18 cents increase,|; Ths new Sperry tactic is in line) pORTLAN D, Ore. (FP). 
other fringe benefits, and a one-|with employer policy as it is shap-|_ A Negro staff- member of the 
year contract. They did not evening up throughout the country—| State Labor Bureau, Mark A. 
show any sign of being willing to as is to be seen by the southern’ ¢ith has been named chief of 
meet face-to-face with the union,'strikes in railroad and telephone, | i, bureau’s fair employment 


son opened—almost immediately 
after the Legislature closed— 
she’s spent more on_ bicarbon- 
ate of soda and anti-acidity pre- 
scriptions for her distressed 
spouse than she’s saved on food 
bills. “Sure helps cut down 
on the dinner by eating (God 
Forbid) out at political shindigs 
every night,’ she moaned, “but 
he’s been to HIP nearly ten 


total delegation will jump from 
512 in 1952 to 601 in 1956. All 
of which gives him additional 
padding for the “favorite son” 
role he will play as his opening 
bid to grab off the presidential 
nomination. 

A BITTER FEUD is devel- 
oping between the City Coun- 
cil and Dr. Leona Baumgartner, 


‘4 


| 
peactedéa 


: 
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with or without mediators, in the the Kohler UAW strike in Wiscon-| nit, 3 


first week. sin, textile in New England and 


On the contrary, those were the others. | 


days when the compari tried to! * 
herd its supervisory and clerical; ON THE OTHER HAND, the 


employes through the mass picket|Sperry workers, like the workers, 
lines, provoking violence, police|in the South and elsewhere, are’ 
arrests, inspiring slanderous anti-|showing a powerful militancy and 
union propaganda through the solidarity. For Sperry, this is of | 
commerical press and_ television /especial interest, because of the’ 
around the incidents at the plant|red-baiting purges and “security” | 
gates, and generally creating an'firings which has been going on. 
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Theatre Concert of Jewish Culture 


featuring 


Howard Da Silva, Sarah Cunningham, Ossie Davis, 
Blackton, Gilbert Green, Louise and Robert De Cormier, The 
Amir Dance Group.and the Jewish Young Folk Singers 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 PALM GARDENS 
8 P.M. 306 W. 52 St. 


Tickets: $2.30 & $1.50 (tax incl.) at New York Council, ‘ASP, 
35 West 64th St. © SU 7-4677 
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“LIFT EVERY VOICE” 


An Evening of Cultural Entertainment 


In Tribute to 
AMERICA’S PEOPLE’S ARTISTS 


Whose talents and works are devoted to world peace, 
civil rights_and dignity of man 


WED. EVE M AY 25th | 


8:00 P.M. 
MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 
ADMISSION: $1.00 in advance $1.50 at door 


Tickets available at all ALP headquarters 
Sponsored by: Bronx County A.L.P., 683 Allerton Ave. 
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Announcing ... 


SECOND ANNUAL 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 12 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Watch for F urther Details 
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times since March, not to men- 


Seales Bail Plea : 
To High Court 


Communist leader, was still a 


North Carolina jail as we went | 


to press, as the fight for his 
release on bail continued. De- 
fense attorney David Rein on 


Wednesday filed with Supreme | 


Court Justice Earl Warren a pe- 
tition for his release on bail af- 
ter Circuit Judge Dobie in 
Charlotesville, Va., had denied 
a similar -petition. The Civil 


Rights Congress urges protests © 
to Attorney General Brownell in | 


Washington and letters of greet- 
ing to Scales. His address: For- 
syth county jail, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 
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| reached for the roast beef. 
stead, he got a piece of a pencil 
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Russians Live and Laugh! 
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tion that my medical cabinet 
can't take another bottle of 


stomach pills.” 
* 


WE SYMPATHIZE with her 
plight, but there’s another side 
to the story. For one thing, her 
husband—well call him Joe 
Glutton—is the fastest human 
with a knife and fork since King — 
Henry VIII. Much more so, 
considering Henry's bare-hand 
technique. At any rate, report- 
ers who have braved the same 
table with Joe have sometimes 
risked serious injury. There was 


_| one grim moment at a Tammany 


affair when this reported thought 


he had lost a finger as Joe over- 
In- 


eraser and he never even noticed 
the difterence. 
NEWS that New York City 


ranks second in | cleanliness 


- 


Health Commissioner, who re- 


jected Councilman David Ross’ > 


plan for mandatory priority dis- 
tribution of the Salk vaccine. . 

By voting 20-2 to accept the 
Ross proposal despite her em- 
phatic opposition the Council 
attempted to show: a) that it is 
fed up with being a dog-in-the- 
manger political body constant- 
ly assigned to the stooge rub- 
ber-stamp role in the Admin- 
istration, and b) that local com- 
munity pressure has been so 
strong for immediate and effec- 
tive mandatory vaccine con- 
trols that it overrode machine 
discipline. 

HEARD AT CITY HALL: 
Isn't Mayor Wagner double- 
talking when he speaks up for 
strong — even compulsory — fed- 
eral vaccine controls but per- 
mits his Health Commissioner 
to resist similar suggestions in 
his own City Council? 
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among five of the nation’s largest 
| cities must be astounding to 
'.Edna. Ferber (“the dirtest city 
in the world”) and the Citizens | 
Union. Both have been among | 
the loudest critics of the city’s | 
sanitation problems. But along — 


Manhattan 

SPEND a terrific week-end with the 
American Veterans for Peace at their 4th 
Annual art show May 6. 7, 8. Fri., Sat.. 
and Sun. Forum on Fri.; Square dance 
Sat.: and theatre party, two one-act plays, | 
Sun. Plus art exhibition! Gen’t Adm. 25c. 
17 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. : 
CHILDREN’S Hootenanny with Pete. 
Seeger, Gil Green. Don’t miss this Sat., | 
May 7 afternoon at 2:30. Songs, games, | 
dramatic improvisations, refreshments. ; 
Peoples Artists, Studio 5, 124 W. 21 St.'! 
Children 75c, parents 25c, groups of 10— 


AUCTION 
Paintings *° Sculpture 
Silk Screens ® Lithos 
WEDNESDAY, MAY Il 


8 P.M. to Midnite 
BARD — BECKER — BIBERMAN 


‘WEBER — WHITE — and others 
ART of TODAY GALLERY 


ction Ain, —— 


| 


50c. 


Bronx , 
TWINKLE, Twinkle little star—Every- 
one’s going to the Bronx Bazaar. Thurs. 
through Sun., May 5-8 at 2141 Southern 
Bivd., nr. 181 St. Bargains! Fri. eve. Zuny 
Maud and His ‘“Maudikatn’’; Sat. eve, 
Nadyne Brewer; Sat. 11 a.m. free chil- 
dren’s show followed by special lunch. 
Restaurant. Benefit Bronx Jewish Schools. 
Tickets: 35c in advance, 50c at door. 


SUNDAY 


New Jersey 

MOTHERS DAY Special, Sun., May 8: 
Give mother a rest. Take her out to a 
delicious Turkey Dinner in the country 
at cooperative interracial Camp Midvale... 
Only $1.60 per person. Information. Mid- 
ae Corp., Midvale, N.J. TErhune 
5-2160. 


Greet 
STEVE 
NELSON 


and his new book 


“THE 13th JUROR” 


at a 


Reception 


on 


WED. EVE, MAY Il 


: at 8 P.M-~ at 


YUGOSLAV HALL 
405 W. 41 St. 


SPEAKERS: ae 
GEORGE BLAKE CHARNEY 
ALBERT KAHN 3 
WILLIAM PATTERSON | 
Steve Nelson wil autograph 

copies of his book 
Admisison 60¢ 

Ausp: Civil Rights Congress 

(Room 200) 6 E. 17 Street, 

New York 3, N.Y.., 
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SPEND A TERRIFIC WEEKEND 
at the 
American Veterans for Peace 


4th ANNUAL ART 

SHOW FESTIVAL 
May 6, 7, 8 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


77 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
See What’s On Column 
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Bob & Louise 
DeCormier 
Karen Morley 

Pete Seeger 
The Unravellers 


the 


Folklore Group 


HOO 
sat., may 14, 8:30 p.m. 
ythign — 135 w. 70 St. 


_ Jater-American’) ||: ||) '444 ete $1.25 adv. (reserved) at bookshops, 
Artists, 124 W. 21 (WA 9-3907). $1.50 at door. 


‘Spring Fever’’ 


TENANNY 
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